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FTieronymus Balbus in Paris 


RASMUS, writing ' in his latter years in complaint of some of the 
enemies who were harassing him, recalls a reminiscence of 
Paris Universily as it was about the time of his first arrival there 
in 1494, when there was a band of malicious persons who 
delighted to set the men of letters quarrelling with one another. 
Among the early productions of the Paris press are some records 
of these literary bickerings, which throw an interesting light on 
the condition of the university at the time, and on the character 
of a remarkable person, Hieronymus Balbus, who was embroiled 
first with William Tardif, a French humanist and teacher of 
rhetoric, and afterwards with Faustus Andrelinus of Forli, a 
countryman of his own and, like himself, a candidate for fame and 
employment in the Paris lecture-rooms. 

Balbus was a Venetian of undistinguished origin. His father 
belonged to the Accelini, his mother to the Balbi, families of which 
Balbus’s unknown apologist, J. M.,? can find nothing better to say 
than that it matters not whether they were old or new. His 
father died when Balbus was young, and his maternal grandfather 
adopted the boy, who consequently assumed the name of Balbus 
instead of Accelinus. His age is uncertain; in 1487 he was 
mocked by his enemies for describing himself as adolescentulus in 
the preface to his first book of epigrams, published probably in 
1486. But, as he defiantly repeats the word in 1487 in replying to 
the charges brought against him, the propriety of the term was 


) Ep. 1135, xxv. 23. 
? * Adversus Faustum .. pro . . Hieronymo Balbg defensio.’ V. infra, pp. 418 seq. 
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evidently debatable, and his birth may therefore be assigned conjec- 
turally to somewhere about 1460. Of his life before he came to Paris 
little is known. His first book of verses contains poems addressed to 
Venetians, and also an epitaph on Pino Ordelaffi, lord of Forli, who 
died on #0 Feb. 1480,’ a connexion which suggests that he may have 
made the acquaintance of Faustus‘ before they met in Paris. 

The books on which our knowledge of Balbus’s doings in Paris 
principally depends are in two sets. The first of these, written 
in 1487 and dealing with the quarrel with Tardif, consists of three 
books—an ‘ Antibalbica’® written by Tardif to refute calumnies 
uttered against him by Balbus; the ‘Rhetor Gloriosus,’ Balbus’s reply, 
written within a few months of the attack; and a second ‘ Anti- 
balbica,’ replying to the ‘ Rhetor,’ presumably within a short time, 
while the controversy was still hot. The dates are determined by the 
‘Rhetor,’ which describes in its argument one of the characters in 
the dialogue as going to congratulate Peter Coard or de Couthard 
on his appointment as royal advocate. Coard received this office 
in 1487,° in succession to a man who vacated it in June of that year. 
The ‘ Rhetor ’ may therefore be assigned to the last months of 1487, 
‘ Antibalbica’ 1 to the summer of that year, and ‘ Antibalbica’ m to 
the end of 1487 or the beginning of 1488.” ‘ Antibalbica’ 1 cannot 
well be earlier than the date here given, for Tardif speaks of himself 
as biennio mutus towards Balbus; and, as will be seen below, 
their acquaintance probably began in 1485. The second group 
contains two books, an eclogue by Faustus, ‘ De fuga Balbi,’ first 
published by F. Baligault, with a commendatory letter from Gaguin, 
then the leading man of letters in Paris, dated 16 Sept. 1494.° 
This is replied to by J. M., an unknown pupil of Balbus, with a 
‘ Defence of Balbus,’ written in 1495,° by which time Balbus had 


’ I have been unable to substantiate this date, which is given by Marchesi, Vitae 
Virorum Illustrium Foroliviensium, p. 376. He quotes as authorities J. Ph. Forestus 
Bergomensis, Supplementum Chronicarum, and H. Rubeus, Historiae Ravennates, 
neither of whom names the month, nor makes it clear whether 1480 or 1489 is meant. 

4 IT use this name rather than his surname Andrelinus, because it was invariably 
used by his contemporaries. 

5 The British Museum possesses a copy which I believe to be unique. Knod (Aus 
der Bibliothek des Beatus Rhenanus, p. 90), while desiderating an earlier editicn of the 
Antibalbica, states that no copy isknown, Geiger also (Vierteljahrschrift fiir Kultur 
und Litteratur der Renaissance, i. 23) knows of no copy. 

®° F. Aubert, Hist. du Parlement de Paris, i. 393. 

7 These dates, which are three or or four years earlier than those assigned by 
Knod, Mr. R. Proctor has kindly confirmed for me on typographical grounds. Geiger 
(Vierteljahrschrift, i. 21-2) is quite confused about this episode. 

® Later editions, including one by Baligault, have 1496; but the first reads 
unmistakably ‘MCCCC nonagesimo quarto.’ It is worthy of note that an edition of 
Antibalbica 1 printed by Ant: Caillaut, 21 July 1495, contains an abbreviated form of 
the eclogue, with a prose introduction that does not appear elsewhere, and without 
the letter from Gaguin, which most later editions contain. 

* J. M. says that Faustus’s visit to Toulouse (in 1491, v. infra, p. 426) took place 
‘abhine annos quattuor.’ 
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been two years away from Paris. These writings are, of course, 
purely controversial, and a spirit of reckless calumny runs through 
them. But while their value as evidence is thus weakened 
there is a presumption in favour of the truth of statements which 
might have been contradicted by the adversary, but were not. 

Before coming to Paris Balbus was.a teacher at Padua. His 
departure thence is described by Faustus as a flight to escape 
being burnt, but it seems hardly likely that, if there had been any 
serious charge against him in Padua, he could have escaped the 
consequences, at any rate of ignominy, by a flight to Paris; for his 
position there must soon have been known in Italy. Probably he 
was attracted to Paris by the prospect of employment. Tardif 
says that he left Italy against his parents’ wishes and reached Paris 
in destitution, because he had gambled away his money at Lyons— 
a mere calumny possibly, but Balbus did not deny it, and, in spite 
of the inaccuracy about Balbus’s parents, Tardif was in a position to 
know something about him, as they seem at first to have been 
intimate. 

Balbus’s arrival in Paris can be dated almost with precision. 
J. M. tells us that he spent seven years there. It will be seen later 
that he was in Paris after Faustus’s return from Toulouse in 1492, 
so that his arrival cannot be placed earlier than 1485.. On the 
other hand it must have been before 14 March 1486;'° for on 
that day quidam poeta nomine Hieronymus Balbus asked the univer- 
sity to appoint a committee to examine errors in Tardif’s grammar, 
which he was ready to demonstrate. The description here given 
of Balbus suggests that he was not yet well known in Paris; but 
the evidence,of his intimacy with Tardif shows that he must have 
been there for some months already, for this public attack on 
Tardif must surely have brought their friendship, such as it was, to 
anend. In‘ Antibalbica’ 1, written in the summer of 1487, Tardif 
states that Balbus had eaten meat in the last two Lents, as many 
people in Paris knew, a date which probably marks the limits 
of his acquaintanee with Balbus. On these grounds, therefore, 
Balbus’s arrival may be placed in the summer of 1485. 

Tardif was then holding a considerable position in the uni- 
versity. He had been teaching already in 1473," when Reuchlin 
visited Paris. He had published a grammar, which, from Balbus’s 
attack upon it, was probably much used; a Compendium of Rhe~ 
toric, dedicated to Charles VIII as dauphin, and therefore before 
1483; an edition of Solinus’s ‘ Polyhistor;’ and a translation of 

% Bulaeus, Hist. Univ. Paris, vy. 770. This date has been copied as 1485 by 
Knod, Aschbach (Gesch. der Wiener Universitdt), and Geiger (Vierteljahrschrift), 
overlooking the patent fact that Bulaeus begins his years at Easter. Budinsky 
(Gesch. der Univ. Paris) makes the necessary correction. 


" Reuchlin to John Faber Stapulensis, 31 Aug. 1513, in Illustriwm Virorum Epistolae 
ad... Reuchlin. Hagenau, 1519. 
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Aesop’s fables, also addressed to Charles VIII, to whom he was at 
some time before 1495' appointed domesticus lector. His birth is 
placed by the biographers about 1440, but Balbus describes him in 
the ‘ Rhetor,’ possibly with malice, as senio confectus. 

At first their acquaintance was pleasant, and Balbus soon 
dedicated to Tardif a volume of verse with a complimentary preface. 
No copy of this is known, and there is reason to suppose that it 
was only circulated in manuscript, for Balbus a year later dedi- 
cated the same collection of verse, with an almost identical preface, 
to William de Rochefort, chancellor of France, a thing he would 
hardly have ventured to do if the former book had been in print. 
Tardif too in ‘ Antibalbica’ 1, in stating that the book was first 
dedicated to himself, quotes the preface in full, doubtless in order 
that people might compare it with the new one to the chancellor. 
Balbus made other friends at this period. Among his epigrams 
is one to Gaguin, who went on an embassy to Rome early in 
1486, deploring their separation; another in a later volume 
to Aegidius Delf, the gentle theologian, when rector of Paris 
University, between 16 Dec. 1486 and 24 March 1487 ; and various 
yerses to the brothers Charles and John Fernandus of Bruges, 
who had some reputation in letters, and were both musicians to 
the king. Charles, who in his later years at least was blind, was 
of a kindly and attractive disposition, and enjoyed the friendship 
of most of the leading men in Paris at that time. A number of 
works are attributed to him, among which is a volume of ‘ elegant 
epistles,’ the first of their kind published at Paris, containing three 
to Balbus. He was rector of Paris University just about the time 
of Balbus’s advent (10 Oct.-16 Dec. 1485), and jn that way 
perhaps came to know the young Italian adventurer. From the 
beginning he received Balbus into his house and continued to show 
him kindness, even after Balbus’s quarrelsome nature had alienated 
most of his early friends. It was at Charles Fernandus’s instigation 
also that Faustus afterwards published his elegies in 1494. 

The first sign of the quarrel with Tardif is the application to 
the university made on 14 March 1486. What the causes were is 
nowhere stated; it is possible, however, that a feeling of national 
antagonism between the old-established French teacher and the 
young upstart Italian led toa rupture. The charge of unnatural 
crime, for instance, made by Tardif in ‘ Antibalbica’ 1 is accen- 
tuated by the assertion that France had previously been free from 
the stain of such practices. Balbus proceeded to make friends 
for himself to support him in the contest. The epigrams were 


12 Ep. Geraudus de monte aureo to John Trithemius, in Caillaut’s Antibalbica, in 
which Trithemius’s account of Balbus in his Liber de Scriptoribus Ecclesiasticis 
(Basle, 1494) is contradicted. 

® Charles is so called in the title of his Zpistolee, John in his Hore dive Crucis. 
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printed, as has been said, with the dedication to the chancellor of 
France. No copy of this edition is known; *'* but we can derive a 
good deal of information about it from ‘ Antibalbica’ 1,in which forty- 
seven of its epigrams are criticised, as also the dedication and an 
epistle to Gaguin, in which Balbus replies to a suggestion of Gaguin 
that his witticisms should be published. The British Museum has 
two copies of a volume of his epigrams printed at Leipzig in 1490 
and 1500, according to the dates in the catalogue. Both contain 
the preface to Rochefort and more than a hundred epigrams, 
including the forty-seven criticised by Tardif; and the 1500 
edition has also the letter to Gaguin. In both is found an epigram 
(no. 31) in which Gaguin urges Balbus to publish a poem about a 
rhetor ineptus, who herentes tardius ire docet, an unmistakable 
allusion to Tardif, the author of the rhetorical compendium. No. 
82 is Balbus’s reply, written in the same tone as the appended 
letter, though there are no verbal resemblances. No. 32 is quoted 
by Tardif, but not no. 81; and it seems likely that we have here 
an indication of what is in itself most probable, that there were 
other poems in the book besides those quoted in ‘ Antibalbica’ 1 ; for 
in a collection of epigrams, many of which are short and jejune, 
there must have been some in which even criticism, confined, as 
Tardif’s was, to points of grammar and morals, would find nothing 
to cavil at. If this is so, we may conjecture with some reason that 
the Leipzig editions are reprints of the first Paris edition, with 
perhaps a few insertions; for the later one has, I believe, two 
poems which are not in the former. 

Besides this book Balbus also published an edition of the 
‘ Grammatici Veteres, Diomedes, Phocas, et Donatus,’ dedicated to 
John Guillard, secretary to the king. The preface is criticised in 
‘ Antibalbica’ 1, and therefore belongs to this period ; and we may 
probably trace in it an allusion to Tardif among the modern 
barbarous grammarians who primorum elementorum adhuc ignari 
et vix in triviis recepti sacrilego tamen conatu quedam delira- 
menta edere ac cireumferre non verentur. No personal infor- 
mation is to be gathered from the book, except that Balbus was 
preparing to lecture on Latin and Greek grammar, and that he 
had been consulted by Guillard on a course of study to be adopted. 

The progress of the quarrel is related by Tardif, and Balbus 
makes no attempt to contradict his narrative. After a long 
course of Balbus’s detraction Tardif’s pupils sent a protest to the 
Venetian ambassador in Paris, Hieronymus Georgius. Balbus was 
induced to apologise, as a Lenten penance; and somewhere 
about Easter (15 April) 1487, as we may conclude, he solemnly 


Unless the volume of epigrams mentioned by Knod at Schlettstadt is the Paris 
edition. From his description it seems to correspond to the first Leipzig editior. 
'’ * Paschalis penitencia,’ 
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begged pardon of Tardif with bare head and on bended knee, in the 
Dominican church, in presence of some of Tardif’s friends, and 
promised never to attack Tardif again. But there was evidently 
no sincerity in the apology, or else the habit of sneering at Tardif 
was too strong; for the very next day two of the friends 
mentioned, Benedict Montenatus and Francis Flemandus, went, 
no doubt expressly, to hear Balbus lecture in the Franciscan schools, 
and were astounded to find him more virulent than ever. So 


Tardif wrote his first.‘ Antibalbica,’ composed in three days, and ~ 


published it at the suggestion of the leading men in the university. 
It begins with an undertaking to show Balbus to be erroneus, 
heresis suspectus, perfidus, periurus, carnivorax quadragesimarius, 
scandalosus, famosus, and his writings barbara, incongrua, falsa, 
heretica. These various charges are dealt with at no great length, 
tor the book has only fourteen leaves, and most of it is taken up 
with the correction of mistakes in Balbus’s writings and the censure 
of the lascivious epigrams, of which there were not a few, Tardif 
of course taking the opportunity to make a display of his own 
learning. Balbus was again brought to his knees. He induced 
the archbishop of Vienne, Angelus Cato, to intercede for him ; and 
a second time, in the presence of a notary, Penchenatus, and laying 
his hands in the archbishop’s, he made apology and swore never 
again to injure Tardif. 

The affair seems to have made it necessary for Balbus to give 
up teaching for a while ; and he set himself to compose an elaborate 
satire, which while not actually abusing Tardif should by sarcasm 
and irony make him appear ridiculous. This book, named the 
‘ Rhetor Gloriosus,’ with a reference to Plautus’s ‘ Miles,’ was dedi- 
cated to Guy de Rochefort, brother of the chancellor, and is cast into 
the form of a dialogue with three characters. Charles Fernandus 
comes in to congratulate Peter Coard on his new appointment as 
royal advocate. Knowing his friendship for Balbus, Coard asks 
whether it is because of malicious attacks upon him that Balbus 
has given up lecturing, and is told that Balbus pays no heed to 
malice, but is desirous of leisure to study metaphysics. This leads 
toa discussion of Tardif, the author of the attacks, who opportunely 
comes upon the scene, hastening to the law courts, where he has 
a case. He is persuaded to sit down and read a copy of the 
invective against. Balbus, which he carries about in his pocket, 
Fernandus undertaking to defend Balbus and Coard to be judge. 
The first ‘ Antibalbica’ is then cited in numerous extracts, regularly 
arranged, which Fernandus proceeds to attack. The grave moral 
charges and the grammatical corrections which Tardif sub- 
stantiates are passed over without notice, and Balbus confines 
himself to maintaining through Fernandus’s mouth the correctness 
of many of the points of spelling and grammar attacked. The 
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show of erudition quite surpasses Tardif’s, the most remote authors 
being quoted in illustration; so that this literary duel, though in 
some respects intolerably dull, is of interest in indicating the 
extent of the early Renaissance learning in France. A specimen 
of dialogue will show the way in which Tardif is treated. 

Coard. Iusne [i.e. ‘ law ’] aliquando prelibasti ? 

Tardif. Immo frequenter absorpsi. . . in culina sepe. 
Throughout Balbus contrives very skilfully to make fun of his 
adversary, and at one point in the conversation Tardif even allows 
himself to be persuaded that an abusive epigram attacked in 
‘ Antibalbica’ 1 was really meant to praise instead of mocking him. 
The ‘ Rhetor ’ covers fifty-five leaves, and it is not till quite at the 
end that Balbus reveals how cleverly he has been seen sailing close 
to the wind, lampooning Tardif in a book that could be described 
asanapology. In the last few pages the tone changes, and the book 
ends with a letter from Balbus to Ambrose de Cambray, chancellor 
of Paris, which, after explaining that Tardif’s attack had been 
instigated by malicious enemies, winds up with a solemn protestation 
that none of his own writings, either previously or in the ‘ Rhetor,’ 
were to be interpreted prejudicially to Tardif, and with another 
undertaking that he would never again write against him. 

Such an unexpected conclusion was not likely to carry con- 
viction, though the letter of Balbus’s promise had been fulfilled. 
Tardif was naturally indignant and insisted on another recantation. 
It is a striking indication of the interest taken ai tlfe time in this 
paltry quarrel that the witnesses to this new engagement were 
men of the highest position—Ambrose de Cambray, protonotary of 
the Roman see, master in ordinary of pleas of the crown, chancellor 
of Paris; Hieronymus Georgius, the Venetian ambassador, and 
John Stella, Venetian secretary; Charles Guillard, a councillor 
of the parliament of Paris, and Peter Coard, royal advocate. 
All this is set forth at length with righteous indignation in the 
second ‘ Antibalbica,’ which must have been published very soon 
after the ‘Rhetor ;’ for Tardif in his state of mind was not likely to 
leave his adversary long unanswered. Out of thirty printed leaves 
only seven are given to further protests against Balbus and 
criticisms of the ‘Rhetor,’ the remainder being occupied with a 
reprint of ‘ Antibalbica’ 1, amplified by fresh comments and more 
grammatical examples ; but the book is tedious and no flashes of 
wit relieve it, as in the ‘ Rhetor.’ 

There the quarrel ended. Tardif had triumphed for respect- 
ability, but in learning he had been entirely worsted by his clever 
and volatile antagonist; and Balbus was not much affected by 
having made a few enemies, when he had had so fine an oppor- 
tunity to win glory as a scholar. To his friends he passed off the 
affair with Martial’s jest that his life was cleaner than his poems, 
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and then proceeded at once to publish another book, an edition of 
the ‘Somnium Scipionis,’ followed by a poem, ‘ De laudibus bellicis 
regis Pannonie.’ The subject was one likely to be popular—namely, 
the defeat of the Turks under Yakub, and their expulsion from 
Croatia by John Corvinus, son of Mathias Corvinus, king of 
Hungary, which took place in 1487. The date of the book can be 
fixed closely ; for in the spring of 1488 Yakub gained a crushing 
victory over John Corvinus, after which the publication of the 
poem would hardly have been auspicious. An indication of Balbus’s 
reputation at this period is to be found in some letters’® that 
passed between Erasmus, then a canon regular at Steyn, near 
Gouda, and his friend Cornelius Girardus, of Gouda, who was 
probably at Hieronymiana Vallis, a monastery near Leyden. 
Cornelius describes Balbus as having spent twenty-five years ’ in 
studying poetry in Italy and at Paris, praises him as the only 
modern poet to follow in the steps of the ancients, and compares 
him to Ovid for tuneful song and lax morals. The poetry of 
northern Europe was indeed at a low ebb if Balbus’s verses could 
find their way, probably in manuscript, to obscure Dutch monas- 
teries as the best of their time. 

On 5 Sept. 1489 Balbus was admitted, together with Faustus 
Andrelinus and Cornelius Vitellius, who had recently been recalled 
from Enffland by Charles VIII, ad lectiones publicas in arte 
humanitatis legendas.‘* The conjunction of the first two names is 
interesting, simce it was with Faustus that Balbus’s second quarrel 
took place. And this time he met his match. 

Publiug Faustus Andrelinus was born at Forli about the 
year 1462.’ He -was educated at Bologna under Filelfo,” and 
afterwards under Pomponius Laeius at Rome. There on 20 April 
1483 *' the laurel wreath was awarded to him for his youthful 
poems, entitled ‘Amores’ or ‘ Livia,’ in which his passion for a 
Bolognese girl of that name was celebrated with some grace but 
little reticence. Not long after this he entered the service of Louis 
Gonzaga, bishop of Mantua, with whom he remained as his 


16 Erasmi Epistolae, app. 411, 419, 414; only the first letter is in the London 
edition, xxxi. 17. They may be dated between 1486 and 1490. 

7 This is possibly an indication of Balbus’s age; it can hardly be correct. 

8 Bulaeus (v. 792) quotes the name as Joannes Balbus; but in his account of 
Hieronymus Balbus (v. 882) he refers the notice to him without comment, his 
authority in each case being the same, viz. the ‘Acta Germanicae nationis.’ There 
is no other trace of any Joannes Balbus.at this time in Paris. 

‘© John Cordiger Alemanus, in a letter appended to the edition of Faustus’s Livia, 
published by Marchant on 1 Oct. 1490, states that Faustus ‘nondum secundum et 
vigesimum annum agebat ’ when he received the laurel. 

* J. M. adv. Faustwm calls Filelfo Faustus’s ‘ preceptor.’ For Faustus at Bologna 
ef. his Livia and Elegies. 

*' Jac. da Volterra in Muratori, xxiii. 185. The year date is confirmed by the 
mention that the event took place on a Sunday. 
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ostensore * for four years. In the autumn of 1488 he left Mantua 
for Paris, bearing with him a letter from the bishop to Gilbert, 
comte-dauphin of Auvergne, dated 22 Sept. 1488, and after 
perhaps a short stay with Count Gilbert** made his way to the 
capital. J. M. states that he came in the train of some person of 
evil reputation and clad in a red cloak ; but nothing further is known 
of his arrival in Paris, except that it was presumably some little 
time before 5 Sept. 1489, for there is no evidence to show that any 
special interest obtained his appointment for him at once. 

For the quarrel between Balbus and Faustus we have again to 
rely largely upon controversial writings. Their position probably 
engendered rivalry between them, but it is not clear how soon this 
began. The corvus mentioned in ‘Livia,’ iv. 1, as crushed by 
Faustus is to be referred not to Balbus, but to Faustus’s predecessor 
in his appointment. Faustus himself atiributes* the beginning 
of the quarrel to a slander uttered by Balbus after the publication 
of ‘ Livia’ on 1 Oct. 1490. Balbus apparently wrote to Italy that 
Faustus had been burned for heresy, whereat Faustus’s parents 
were greatly alarmed, and Faustus had to send his servant, 
Brunorus Bulgarus, of Forli, to Italy to assure them that he was 
alive and well. This incident is said to have occurred in the 
winter, which accords well with the date of the ‘ Livia.’ 

In Sept. 1491 Faustus left Paris to try his fortune at Toulouse 
or Poitiers. The reason of his going is not clear. To judge from 
John Cordiger’s enthusiastic advocacy of him in the ‘Livia,’ he 
seems to have been a successful teacher. Livy and Suetonius are 
mentioned as interpreted by him, books which lay outside the 
ordinary courses ; anda long list of his compositions is enumerated, 
the ‘Elegies’ being destined for the press immediately after the 
‘ Livia.’ Faustus himself says * that life in Paris was dry and full 
of thorns, and that there was little for him to do. J. M. mentions 
a public decree of the university prohibiting Faustus from lecturing, 
which Balbus got reversed for him; and also states that the 
quarrel began before the journey to Toulouse, and that it was only 
through Balbus’s kindness and influence that Faustus got work 
when he returned. We may conclude therefore that Faustus had 
good reason for leaving Paris. The date of his departure is im- 
portant, and rests upon his statement’ that it took place two 
years after he began to profess the art of oratory and poetry at 
Paris. The time of year is very carefully described. It was in 
the autumn, when the wine was made and the leaves still on the 
trees. The heat of summer was gone, but the mud and rain of 


22 Tiraboschi, Storia della Letteratura Italiana, vi. 1123. ™ Fausti Eclogae, i. 

2" One of Faustus’s Elegies (i. 6) is dedicated to him. % Eleg. iii. 8. 

76 Argument to Hleg. ii 8. ‘Eo libentius discedendum esse persuadet, quo 
aridum et spinosum Parisiensem agrum ita excoluerit ut universa Gallia eo fertiliorem 
habeat neminem.’ 27 Argument to Eleg. ii. 8. 
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winter were not yet. Scorpio was still stretching his arms across 
the sky,”* and Sagittarius coming on. From these indications the 
departure for Toulouse can be placed in September. It plainly 
cannot be earlier than 1490; but that year will not do, both because 
of the improbability that Faustus should have left Paris at the 
time of so important a venture as the first publication of the 
‘ Livia,’ and also because of the episodes narrated above as following 
the ‘Livia.’ It is to be referred, therefore, to 1491, than which it 
cannot possibly be later ; and this is confirmed by the similarity of 
the language ®” in which he refers to his first election to teach 
the art of oratory and poetry in Paris (obviously the appointment 
of 5 Sept. 1489) and to his abandoning the post two years later. 
The venture was not successful. No money was to be made, 
and Faustus returned to Paris, probably in the spring of 1492, 
having visited both Toulouse and Poitiers. J. M. states that 
Faustus was stoned at the latter place after his third lecture, a 
calumny * which would have lost some of its point if Faustus had 
been long away from Paris. Ina letter of Gaguin’s * dated 25 April 
Faustus is described as having returned to Paris after being 
multos menses at Toulouse. This expression would admit of the 
date 1492 for the letter, and therefore of Faustus’s return in the 
spring ; though 1498 is also possible, as there is nothing to show how 
long Faustus had been back when the letter was written. But his 
return cannot be put later than September 1492, for Gaguin would 
probably have described him then as being absent for a year. 
After his return his relations with Balbus grew more hostile, 
and charges and counter-charges were rife. Gaguin in his com- 
mendatory letter about the ‘De fuga Balbi’ scoffs at Balbus for 
venturing to lecture on Proclus’s ‘ Sphere ;’ J. M. on the other hand 
declares that when Faustus lectured on the same subject his notes 
were stolen entirely from Balbus. Unacknowledged borrowings are 
freely imputed. J. M. accuses Faustus of having designed to 
publish the eclogues of Calpurnius, which were not known at the 
time in Paris, as his own, had not Cornelius Vitellius prevented him, 
presumably by discovering the real authorship. Ifthe story is true * 
the episode is perhaps to be attributed to the years 1489-91, as 
there is reason to suppose that Vitellius had returned to Oxford by 

*8 I presume the evening sky to be meant, as that is the time by which the 
unscientific observer judges the positions of the stars. Scorpio is to be seen in the 
evening sky between May and September. 

2” Compare the Arguments to Livia, iv. 1, and Elgg. ii. 8. 

* Faustus scouts it as absurd in a preface to his Bucolica, dedicated to Peter Coard, 
after 1497. Geiger (ubi supra) questions whether Faustus ever carried out his inten- 
tion of going to Toulouse, but this preface and Gaguin’s letter amply substantiate it. 

*! Gaguin’s Epistola 65, to Bernard Andreas, who was contemplating leaving 
England and returning to-his native Toulouse. Gaguin dissuades him on the ground 
of Faustus’s failure. 

* In the preface to Coard prefixed to the Bucolica Faustus denies it vigorously. 
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1492. There is no trace of any edition of Calpurnius in Paris at 
this time ; so that the publication, if contemplated, does not seem 
to have been carried out. Faustus, on the other hand, accuses 
Balbus of having published some of the poems of Cleophilus and 
Tito Strozzi as his own in the first book that he published in Paris. 
This statement I have been unable to verify; but Balbus’s book of 
‘ Elegies,’ published without date, but described by J. M. as his last 
book before he left Paris, contains some direct quotations from 
Strozzi’s ‘ Erotica,’ of course unacknowledged. 

Balbus’s departure from Paris seems to have been taken in 
haste. Faustus says that he was accused of unnatural crime 
and only escaped burning by a hurried flight to England. J. M.’s 
account of it is that he had determined to return to Italy, and 
was on the point of doing so when some Italians trumped up a 
charge against him before a larceny judge, in order to asperse 
his reputation before he went ; that Balbus was anxious to stay and 
clear himself, but his friends advised him, as he had already 
decided to go, not to expose himself to an unpleasant business, 
and that he accordingly withdrew and went to England, the Low 
Countries,** Germany, and Bohemia. 

Balbus appears in the matriculation register** of Vienna 
University in the summer of 1493, so that his departure from Paris 
cannot well have been later than the spring of 1493. Very possibly 
it was in the end of 1492, a date that agrees well with the seven 
years in Paris assigned to him by J. M., for his journey was any- 
thing but direct, and, as the matriculation register describes him as 
sent by the prince (Maximilian), Balbus must have had time to 
ingratiate himself in high quarters. After he had been about a 
year at Vienna Balbus published a book of epigrams, on 1 Aug. 
1494, consisting largely of those previously printed in Paris, many 
of which were addressed to new patrons without any alterations 
except in the headings. It was possibly this piece of sharp practice 
that decided Faustus to publish his ‘ De fuga Balbi,’ which for two 
years he had kept to himself. Gaguin’s commendatory letter is 
dated 16 Sept. 1494, and the printing took place in January 1495, 
as is shown by the facts that J. M.’s ‘ Defensio’’ was written as 
soon as Faustus put his calumnies into print, and that it appeared 
in 1495, calculating four years from Faustus’s visit to Toulouse. 
The ‘ Defensio’ answers the eclogue as it was published by Baligault, 
with a prefatory letter from Faustus to Gaguin,*’ not, as Caillaut 

33 ¢Theutonia.’ I am not sure what is intended by this. It is evidently to be 
distinguished from Germania. 3! Aschbach, ii. 52. 

* *Biennio hance, ut dictitas, distulisti editionem ’ (J. M.) I cannot trace the original 
statement by Faustus. 

36 Gaguin’s Epistola 61, to Arnold Bostius, dated 30 Jan. ‘Faustus totus in 
Balbum rapitur : in quem eglogam his proximis noctibus lucubravit et nunc imprimen- 


dam curat indicto nomine “ de Balbi fuga.’’’ 
57 Cf. ‘ Ab epistola ad aeglogam me conferam.’ 
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published it in ‘ Antibalbica’ m, with a prose introduction but no 
letter. With the publication of the ‘Defensio’ the matter prac- 
tically ends. Faustus took no notice of it till he republished 
his own poem on Balbus in a volume of eclogues, which must 
have appeared after July 1497, for it is dedicated to Peter Coard, 
then first president of the parliament of Paris, an office to which 
he attained on the date mentioned. 

Balbus appears frequently in the university records * at Vienna 
from 14938 to 1499, so that' Trithemius’s * statement that he was 
still living in Paris in 1494 cannot be true. In 1495 the university 
was closed because of the plague, and Aschbach supposes that 
Balbus returned to Paris and then had the final struggle with 
Faustus. Quite apart from the considerations adduced above this 
is in the highest degree improbable, for in the writings of that time 
there is no trace of any return of Balbus to Paris after he had once 
left. From the fact that J. M. in 1495 speaks of Balbus as having 
gone to Bohemia I am inclined to suggest that he then paid a visit 
to Prague ; for it was to Prague that he turned in 1499 when he 
had made Vienna too hot for himself. 

After this his movements become very uncertain for a time.‘ 
Aschbach mentions manuscript letters of Balbus at Vienna, which 
with those printed by De Retzer ‘! will perhaps throw light on the 
subject. He appears ten or twelve years later as tutor to the 
young Prince Louis of Bohemia, as an energetic provost of 
Pressburg, as a most eloquent and polished diplomatist, and finally 
as bishop of Gurck. The contrast between the quarrelsome and 
loose-lived poet and the brilliant prelate was so great that even 
one of his contemporaries ‘? was uncertain whether they could be the 
same person ; but just at the period when he reappears, to us, as 
an ambassador he is mentioned, by men who must have known his 
fame at Paris, as possibly the author of such satires as the ‘ Julius 
Exclusus ’ and the ‘ Epistolae Obscurorum Virorum ;’ so that there 
is no ground for questioning the identification. 

P. S. ALLEN. 

88 Aschbach, ii. 

% Liber de Scriptoribus Ecclesiasticis (Basle, 1494). It is strange to find Balbus 
ranked as an ecclesiastical writer on the strength of the Rhetor Gloriosus, the only 
book of his that Trithemius had seen. 

* Budinsky, Gesch. Univ. Paris, traces him quite wrongly to Freiburg in 1507, as 
lecturing on the newly discovered poem of Ligurinus, confusing him with the well- 
known jurist Hieronymus Baldung. 

‘! Balbi opera omnia, ed. J. de Retzer, 1791. 

42 Symphorian Champerius, in an attack on some statements made by Balbus in 
an oration delivered at Charles V’s coronation in 1530, says: ‘ Hieronymum Balbum 

. . aliquando Parisiis vidimus ac audivimus, modo sit Foroliviensis ille, contra 


Tardivum et Faustum disserentem.’ I take ‘ Foroliviensis’ to be a mistake of Cham- 
perius, confusing Balbus’s birthplace with Faustus’s in his memory. 
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Cromwell and the Crown 


N spite of the publication of so much new historical material 
during the last thirty years very little fresh light has been 
thrown upon the circumstances which led Cromwell’s second par- 
liament to offer the crown to the Protector. The received version 
of the origin of the offer remains still the account embodied in the 
histories of Guizot and Ranke and in Masson’s ‘ Life of Milton.’ 
The scheme is spoken of as if it had first been brought to the notice 
of parliament, and first considered by it, when Sir Christopher 
Pack, on 23 Feb. 1657, introduced the paper which finally 
developed into the Petition and Advice. Its origin is traced back 
at furthest to the suggestions made by Mr. Ashe and Mr. Downing 
in the debate of 19 Jan. 1657, when the house discussed the 
Protector’s escape from Sindercombe’s plot for his assassination, 
and appointed a day of thanksgiving for his deliverance. There 
exists, however, conclusive evidence that some such change in the 
constitution had been mooted in the house as early as October 
1656, and had occupied the minds of politicians for some four 
months before it took its final shape in the paper which Pack 
presented to parliament. The plan had been discussed in the 
house as well as outside it, although there is no trace of this 
discussion either in the ‘Journals’ of the house or the published 
reports of its debates. 

There was nothing new in the proposal that the title of king 
should be conferred upon Cromwell. It had been made several 
times since the expulsion of the parliament had rendered the 
revival of a monarchy feasible, but the suggestion had invariably 
been discountenanced by Cromwell himself, nor had it ever been 
discussed very seriously or with much publicity. At the beginning 
of December 1653 Lambert and the officers who drew up the first 
sketch of the Instrument of Government had offered Cromwell the 
title of king, and he had refused it. A year later, about 23 Dec. 
1654, during the sittings of the first parliament called by the 
Protector, Augustine Garland, an obscure regicide, moved to have 
the Protector crowned; but though the motion was seconded by 
Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper it dropped after a brief debate. Later 
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still in the summer of 1655 a petition which received many signa- 
tures was circulated in the city of London, asking Cromwell to take 
the title of king or emperor, and to assume the legislative power. 
In this instance the petition was suppressed by the council of 
state, and its promoter reprimanded.' 

The desire for the revival of monarchical government manifested 
itself also in the suggestion that the Protectorate should be made an 
hereditary instead of an elective office. By article xxxii. of the 
Instrument of Government it had been declared that upon the 
death of the Lord Protector ‘another fit person shall be forthwith 
elected to succeed him in the government, which election shall be 
by the council.’ An attempt had been made to alter this in the 
parliament of 1654, and the question had been three days debated 
(16-18 Oct. 1654). Major-General Lambert ‘made a long speech 
to persuade the parliament that it was necessary to make the 
charge of Protector hereditary,’ but a large majority of the house 
were in favour of keeping it elective, and the friends and relations 
of the Protector voted with the majority.2. The Protector himself 
was hostile to the change proposed. In his speech at the dissolu- 
tion of the same parliament, on 22 Jan. 1655, he went out of his 
way to protest against the idea that the government should be 
‘made a patrimony.’ His judgment, he said, was ‘ against making 
it hereditary, to have men chosen for their love to God and to 
truth and justice, and not to have it hereditary.’ Ifthe offer that 
the government should be hereditary in his family had been made 
to him, he declared that he would have rejected it.’ 

Thus on both the forms in which the question of the restoration 
of monarchical government was raised, on the question whether the 
title of the chief magistrate should be King or Protector, and on 
the question whether the chief magistracy should be elective or 
hereditary, the parliament of 1654 had negatived any attempt to 
alter the stipulations of the Instrument of Government. By 1656, 
however, the position of affairs had altered. The arbitrary ex- 
pedients to which Cromwell had been driven to resort after the 
breach with his first parliament and the despotic rule of the major- 
generals had produced a widespread reaction against military 
rule even amongst the supporters of Cromwell. They desired the 
re-establishment of constitutional government, and therefore that 
of the only form of constitutional government with which they were 
familiar. This desire for the restoration of monarchy took originally 
the form of a demand that the Protectorate should be made heredi- 
tary, and the question of the precise title to be borne by the supreme 


) Gardiner, History of the Commonwealth and Frotectorate, ii. 271, iii. 67, 156 ; 
Clarke Papers, iii. 16, 43, 48. 

? Gardiner, Commonwealth and Protectorate, iii. 40; Burton, Diary, vol. i. li. 
* Carlyle, speech iv. ; Stainer, Speeches of Oliver Cromwell, pp. 195-6. 
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magistrate was, at first, of subordinate importance, though it after- 
wards became the main question at issue between the two parties. 

During the latter part of 1656 the subject of the succession was 
the chief topic discussed. The first to discuss it at any length 
was the anonymous author of a pamphlet published just before 
the general election of 1656. It was entitled ‘A Copy of a Letter 
written to an Officer of the Army by a True Commonwealth’s Man 
and no Courtier, concerning the Right and Settlement of our 
present Government and Governors,’ and it is dated by Thomason 
March or June 1656. The author appeals to the approaching 
parliament to establish the Protector’s authority by recognising the 
title of himself and his family. In the preface he proves by a 
number of historical instances ‘ that all parliaments, both before and 
after the addition of the house of commons, have ever confirmed 
and settled the succession in him whose writs they obeyed in their 
summons, however a more apparent title might seem to rest in some 
other person yet living.’ In the letter itself he begins by professing 
himself ‘ thoroughly satisfied with the inconveniencies that would 
accompany election, and with the fallacies of all those specious 
arguments usually given for it.’ Again, he discusses historical pre- 
cedents and decides that there is ‘no competent example’ in favour 
of election ‘ to be fetched out of any foreign story,’ and that ‘no 
one sort of people at any time inhabiting or possessing this land 
did ever in any age attempt to make this government elective.’ 
Comparing elective and hereditary monarchy, he proves that what- 
ever defects and dangers are incidental to monarchy are greatest 
when the monarch owes his title to election. The author’s strongest 
arguments, however, are drawn from the present state of English 
politics. The interests of the officers of the army themselves, he 
argues, demand the acceptance of the hereditary principle. ‘ The 
establishment of this one person and his family will be, under 
God, the most necessary and likely way to draw on their securities 
also.’ In the interest of the nation it was still more necessary, for 
in practice, as history showed, the election of rulers led to factions, 
insurrections, and confusion. 


If there be so much danger of division & civill war dependant on elective 
principalities (even because they are elective) what may we more justly 
fear to be the event of such things in this nation ; where now, more than 
ever, every man stands from every man so much divided in civill interest, 
but much more in matters of religion? . .. . Will it not in this case 
highly concern us, as we love our peace and quiet, to keep constant to one 
person and family of most moderate principles, and which is well known 
to carry a tender and universal regard to all, and so most likely in good 
time to bring us to a happy union again ; than, after his decease, to cast 


‘ British Museum, E. 881 (2). Between 5 June and 8 June. There is an earlier 
copy, E. 870 (5), dated 9 March. 
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the Commonwealth into the danger of a new storm and shipwrack, by 
awaking the hopes of all that be heads and leaders in those severall sects 
and factions that be among us, to be putting in for themselves, or some 
great favorer of their party ? for if we finde such packing and siding for 
election of Parliament men, or the like, what stirs may we look for at the 
choice of a Protector ? 


After pursuing this line of argument a little further the author 
pleads that the authority of the Protector should be increased, and 
indirectly attacks the Instrument of Government as unduly limiting 
the power of the supreme magistrate either to do good or to prevent 
evil. Such limitation was an actual source of danger to the peace 
of the state ; for ‘they that will not afford their Prince so much 
power as to be in all causes, and over all persons supreme doe not 
only still want a decider of quarrels among themselves, but doe 
also thereby add such new occasions of quarrels about power as they 
may afterwards have with him.’ ® 

Up to this point the author had confined himself to proposing 
that the Protectorate should be made hereditary; he had not sug- 
gested that monarchy should be revived or the title of Protector be 
replaced by the title of King. But now, while protesting that names 
were of no importance, he proceeded to attack the principle of parlia- 
mentary sovereignty which lay at the root of the republican oppo- 
sition to the government, and to demand explicitly the revival of 
the old monarchical constitution. 


There was a time indeed when monarchy and tyrannie, Parliaments 
and liberty were thought to be the same, but the experience of our con- 
dition under that long, long, long parliament, aye and that little one 
since, hath rectifyed our judgments, and brought us to look on that text 
as canonical, and on him as a wise man that said, ‘For the wickedness 
of a land many are the princes thereof, but by a man of understanding 
the state thereof is preserved.’ Prov. 28. 2. We do acknowledge that 
in the multitude of councellors there is safety, Prov. 11. 14; but we look 
for no such matter from a multitude of controlers. So that Vox populi 
being now Vox dei, we hope you will, in your debates of government, ask 
for the old paths, where is the good way, and walk therein, that we may 
finde rest for our souls, Jer. 6.16. In this, Sir, we shall not contend 
with you for names, but things. If you will have our sovereign magistrate 
to be called Protector, we like it well: it is an office we want, & do 
therefore desire he may have that power left him as will enable him to 
perform it : suffer him to wear a sword, Sir, or else he can neither protect 
us nor himself. And if again, you will have our former great councel 
called by the ancient name of Parliament, we pray you also, that the thing 
may be again reduced and made agreeable to the name; let them have 
freedom to speak their minds, but not to do them. No more of that, Sir. 
For it is a yoak which our Fathers never knew of, nor are we able to 
bear. And therefore as you and the rest do now represent us, and are 


5 P, 35. 
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to make known our grievances, we do desire that you would take notice 
of this as a great one. For you may rest assured that, were this nation 
poled, not one in twenty but would desire their old government again.° 


Parliament met on 17 Sept. 1656, and ten days later Giavarina, 
the Venetian ambassador, wrote to his government saying that 
Cromwell’s elevation to the rank of King was being seriously dis- 
cussed in political circles, and that it was expected that it would 
take place in a few days.’ Parliament met on 17 Sept., and 
about six weeks later the great question of the succession was raised 
in the house. In what manner the question was raised it is rather 
difficult to say, for there is no record of it in the ‘ Journals’ of the 
house, and Burton’s reports of the debates do not begin till 
8 Dec. 1656. The fact, however, is attested by three different 


pieces of evidence. A newsletter dated Westminster, 28 Oct., 
says— 


There was started in the House this day a question concerning the 
eleecion of successive Protectors as itt was now setled in the Instrument ; 
some debates were concerning itt as to the safety of itt, butt there was noe 
conclusion made, butt they adjourned without putting any question 
whether any further debate should bee of itt or noe.* 


A letter of the same date from Thurloe to Henry Cromwell con- 
firms the statement. ‘There was,’ writes the secretary, ‘a motion 
made this day by an Irish gentleman, to take into consideration 
the 81st article of the government, but it went off without the 
putting of any question.’® The third piece of evidence is a letter 
from Bordeaux, the French ambassador, to Brienne, dated 30 Oct. 
Speaking of the relations of the Protector and the parliament, 
he says that its hostility might be fatal to him, while on the other 
hand its votes could only strengthen his position in so far as they 
were sustained by military force. 


5 A Copy of a Letter, p. 36. 

7 «Si discorre assai francamente, e s’é sentito uscirlo dalla bocca di persona che 
doverebbe in qualche parte sapere le dispositioni del Parlamento, che in brevi giorni 
debba Cromwel esser assunto al grado di Re, o che nella sua casa habbi ad esser 
stabilita la successione del presente Governo. 

*Concluso questi punto, facilmente partorira de torbidi e delle dissensioni 
tra V’armata, mentre molti de capi della medesima aspirando a questa suprema 
dignita, vedendo di non potervi pii haver parte, quando seguisse un tal decreto, 
amarano meglio procurare il restabilimento del suo Principe naturale che veder donato 
posto cosi sublime ad una casa di bassa estratione, e di non molto merito, tacendo 
sin’ hora, e con la dissimulatione coprendo le proprie passioni per il sollo interesse, 
e per la speranza che nodriscono di arrivarvi un giorno’ (Venetian Despatches, 


26 Sept. x 
“b Ont, 1656). 


* Clarke Papers, iii. 77. 

® Thurloe, vy. 525. Thurloe by a slip writes 31st instead of 32nd article. The 
32nd refers to the succession to the Protectorate; the 31st merely vests in the Pro- 
tector the crown lands and other confiscated lands. 
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C'est ce qui faict dire aux plus sensez que ceste assemblée luy peust 
estre plus préjudiciable qu’utile. Leur jugement fut avant hier confirmé 
par l’accueil que trouva la proposition que fist l'un desmembres, d’examiner 
s’il n’estoit pas plus a propos d’avoir un gouvernement successif qu’eslectif. 
La pluspart des officiers de l’armée, mesmes les plus proches parens de 
M. le Protecteur, y parurent contraires ; ceux qui la pouvoient favoriser, 
n’y voyant point d’apparence de réussir, esludérent la délibération, soubz 
prétexte qu’il y avoit d’autres affaires plus pressantes 4 résouldre, et tous 
demeurérent maintenant d’accord que ceste ouverture a esté un peu 
précipitée. ; 

Si elle eust esté receue il ne se feust point trouvé de difficulté 4 
changer le tiltre de Protecteur en celuy de Roy, et ensuite donner au 
gouvernement la mesme forme qu'il avoit autrefois, avec ceste différence 
qu'une armée l’auroit maintenu. Les amis du Protecteur ne perdent 
point espérance pour avoir esté rebuté en ceste premiére tentative ; mais 
les officiers paroissent encore bien esloignez de ce changement, les uns 
le trouvant contraire 4 leur serment, les autres considérent qu’outre qu’il 
[les] exclueroit de sa succession, ce seroit devenir mercenaires, et les 
soumettre entiérement 4 la disposition d'un souverain.'® 


The name of the member who so boldly raised this burning 
question can be determined with tolerable certainty. Thurloe’s 
statement that he was ‘an Irish gentleman’ points to William 
Jephson, member for Cork and Youghal. Two contemporary 
witnesses agree that it was he who started the controversy. ‘The 
parliament,’ said Major-General Packer three years later, referring 
to the parliament of 1656, ‘went on very successfully, as 
many good men and good things on the whole as ever were in 
any parliament.’ But the harmony of its proceedings was ere 
long interrupted. ‘Suddenly and unexpectedly one that is now 
dead, Major-General Jephson, made a motion to break in upon 
this.’"' In the same way Ludlow describes Jephson as the man 
who took the lead in proposing the revival of monarchy, by 
moving in the house that Cromwell might be made King; ‘ but,’ 
says he, ‘matters not being thoroughly concerted, it had no 
other effect than to sound the inclinations of the assembly.’ 

Once raised, however, the question could not be allowed to 


© Bordeaux continues: ‘Il semble mesmes que dans la famille du Protecteur 
l’union ne soit pas parfaicte, ses deux fils et son gendre ayant mesme prétention qu’ ils 
appuyent de différents tiltres: l’un a le droit de nature, l’autre est du corps de 
l'armée, et le dernier se trouve plus proche de la premiére place, soit que l’on considire 
son aage, ses charges, ses services, et l’inclination de la milice, principalement des 
Anabaptistes dont il professe d’approuver la doctrine. La prudence du Protecteur est 
capable de les réunir, et sa longue vie de leur laisser une puissance affermie.’ It is 
noticeable that Bordeaux here refers to Fleetwood as a competitor for the succession 
to the Protectorate and omits all reference to Lambert, whom English observers 
regarded as the most formidable candidate (R.O. French Transcripts, oat 1656). 

"' Speech on 9 Feb. 1659, Burton’s Diary, iii. 160. 

2 Ludlow, Memoirs, ed. 1894, ii. 20. 
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drop, for the idea of substituting hereditary succession for 
election was eagerly taken up by all those supporters of the 
government who were not officers of the army. All through 
November 1656 the despatches of Bordeaux and Giavarina are 
full of the scheme, and Bernardi, the Genoese ambassador, also 
mentions it. The three agree in saying that either from personal 
or political motives the officers of the army were strongly opposed 
to the change, and describe the adherents of the scheme as 
labouring hard to convince them of its expediency. They also 
agree that Cromwell himself disapproved, or affected to dis- 
approve, of the proposition, and decisively opposed its further 
discussion. But they united in regarding the Protector’s oppo- 
. sition as mere dissimulation on his part, thinking that neither he 
nor any other man could be really averse to a scheme intended to 
establish hie own greatness and that of his family.'* 

These foreign diplomatists go on to say that the subject of the 
succession was several times discussed in parliament after its 
first introduction on 28 Oct., sometimes incidentally in the course 
of a debate on some other subject, sometimes by means of a 
motion directly raising the question. Three days ago, writes 
Bordeaux on 17 Nov., ‘they made another propozal in parliament . 
in favour of the succession of the Protector, but the officers of 
the army seemed as hostile as they were before.’'* On 21 Nov. 


13 Bordeaux writes: ‘Leurs soings et pensées présentes semblent s’appliquer au 
succes de la proposition faicte en faveur de la famille de M. le Protecteur, et quoyqu’il 
affecte de ne point souhaitter que le gouvernement soit successif, néantmoins ses 
partisans font toutes diligences auprés des officiers de l’armée pour les persuader que 
e’est l’unique moyen d’affermir leur fortune’ (Bordeaux to Brienne, ~; Nov., R. O. 
Transcripts). 

‘ Alle propositioni circa questa materia portate in Parlamento s’oppone sua Altezza 
apertamente, adducendo per sottrarsene molte ragioni e molti protesti, che non servono 
che di complimento, sapendosi bene che come ogn’uno naturalmente desidera veder 
avantaggiata e ben avanzata la propria persona e la sua posteritAa, cosi anco 
Cromwel, benche dissimulando comprobi il contrario, non isdegnarebbe ch’una cosi 
conspicua dignita fosse continuata e perpetuata nella sua familia’ (Giavarina, 7; Nov. 
Venetian Despatches, R. O. Transcripts). 


Bernardi, the Genoese ambassador, mentions the matter first in a letter of 
£6 Nov. ° . ° ii 
ibe He says: ‘Poco se me offere al presente di dire, solo essersi l’altr’hieri due 


volte mosso nel Parlamento di stabilire l’hereditarieti della Prottetione di queste 
Nationi nella famiglia di sua Altezza: il che pervenuto alla sua notitia, come 
sdegnata, commands il desistere di ogni simil trattato’ (Prayer, ‘ Oliviero Cromwell 
dalla Battaglia di Worcester alla sua Morte,’ in Atti della Societé Ligure di Storia 
Patria, xvi. [Genoa, 1882}, p. 388). 

4 On 14 Nov., the day to which he refers, the house was engaged in considering 
the amendments to the bill for abolishing the Court of Wards, and the subject seems 
to have afforded an opportunity for discussing the revenue of the Protector and his 
successors. The words of Bordeaux are: ‘ Bien que ce feust seulement par renoncia- 
tion, dans un acte qui luy asseure pour sa subsistance le reste des biens du Roy, les 
officiers de l’armée qui avoient esté contraires, lorsque la proposition s’en fist, parurent 
dans le mesme esprit. L’on ne laisse pas de croire que |’Acte passera devant la fin de 
ce Parlement’ (37 Novy. 1656, R. O. Transcripts). 
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Giavarina wrote that the more parliament urged hereditary 
succession the more the Protector objected. The matter had 
been debated the day before yesterday (i.e. 19 Nov.), but Crom- 
well sent word to them to do nothing about it, and parliament 
gave way, but fixed a day the next week. Cromwell had so 
decidedly opposed it that many thought parliament would in the 
end be tired of it.!° According to Bordeaux the question was to 
have been brought forward on 22 Nov., but was once more 
postponed. ‘It seems,’ he writes on 24 Nov., ‘that they have now 
resolved to speak openly of the project about the succession. 
It was to have been proposed the day before yesterday; the 
delay makes it thought that the army is not yet well disposed.’ 
Again Giavarina, writing on 28 Nov., says that the discus-, 
sion has been once more adjourned. His highness has again 
prevailed with parliament to put off the matter. The day fixed 
was Wednesday (26 Nov.?), but the Protector sent to pre- 
vent it, and argued so strongly against it that parliament had 
to lay it aside, though it was desired by all. He also adds that 
on 27 Nov., when the Protector came to give his assent to 
various bills which had been voted by the house, some of the 
parliament pressed him to speak of the succession, but he refused." 

All these concurrent testimonies prove that the question 
of making the Protectorate hereditary instead of elective was 
seriously agitated during November 1656. Little discrepancies 
between the different ambassadors as to the precise date upon 


1S Giavarina’s words are: ‘ Quanto si mostra ijl Parlamento inclinato e portato per 
render hereditaria la successione di questo Governo nella famiglia di sua Altezza 
altrettanto renitente n’e il Protettore, a segno che risolutosi dall’ assemblea il giorno 
d’avant hieri per dibattere la materia, e venirne alla conclusione, mando Cromwel a 
pregar la compagnia di niente farne, adducendo li stesse ragioni che in altre mie ho 
rappresentate per sottrarsene onde, Parlamentarij han compiacciuto, destinando perd 
altra giornata della prossima settimana ’ (aXe: 1656, R. O. Transcripts). 

'© Bordeaux continues: ‘ Néantmoins l’opinion la plus commune veult qu’ils soient 
d’accord, et n’affectent ceste répugnance que pour conserver leur crédit parmy les 
officiers inférieurs qui ne peuvent gouster l’establissement d’une monarchie parfaicte. 
Les gentilshommes et gens de loy dont le corps est composé, et beaucoup d’autres 
personnes de toutes les conditions d’Angleterre la souhaittent ; ceux mesmes qui sont 
affectionez 4 la famille royalle, croyent que ce seroit un avantage que la querelle fut 
réduite entre elle et celle du Protecteur. Néantmoins s’il survivoit quelque temps 4 


l’establissement dont il se parle ses enfans pourroient conserver l’authorité’ (7 5°", 
R. O. Transcripts). -A similar account of the views of the royalists is given by 
Giavarina (quoted by Ranke, History of England, iii. 181). 

7 Giavarina, mo now: . ‘Anco questa volta han prevalso le istanze di sua Altezza all’ 
inclinatione de’ Parlamentarii sopra lo preso proponimento di voler in un giorno della 
presente settimana dibattere e deffinire il punto della successione di questo gran 
Governo. Mercordi era la giornata prefissa, ma il Protettore ispedi al Parlamento 
premure cosi pressanti e ragioni cosi patenti per dimostrare la propria alienatione, che 
fu necessitata l’assemblea d’essaudire l’istanze di Cromwel, e di poner a parte la 
materia, qual non si sa quando restard ripresa per dargli il fine che da ogn’uno viene 


desiderato e sospirato.’ 
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which the question was discussed, the manner in which the dis- 
cussion arose, and similar points, afford no reason for doubting 
the substantial truth of their reports. At first sight it might 
seem an objection that there is no trace of these discussions in 
the ‘ Journals’ of the house; but the ‘ Journals’ take no notice of 
speeches, however important, or of abortive motions which were 
not pressed to a division. As we have seen, the ‘Journals’ are 
silent as to the proposal made by Jephson on 28 Oct., though 
the fact that it was made is attested by Thurloe, by the author 
of the newsletter in the ‘ Clarke Papers, and by Bordeaux. In the 
same way Burton's diary shows that on 19 Jan. two members 
in their speeches about the Protector’s escape from assassination 
suggested that he should be King, though the ‘ Journals’ supply no 
hint that such a topic was ever touched upon in the proceedings 
of the house on that day. The silence of the ‘ Journals,’ therefore, 
is no proof that speeches or proposals of the same nature were 
not made during the intervening period. 

As it happens, there is a certain amount of evidence to be 
derived from English sources which tends to confirm the account of 
the situation given by the foreign diplomatists whose letters have 
been quoted. Two newsletters written to Richard Bradshaw, the 
English agent at Hamburg, by James Wainwright show that the 
subject of the succession was occupying people’s minds in London 
during November 1656. Referring to the proceedings in parlia- 
ment Wainwright says that ‘ the government’ is‘ not yet come in,’ 
meaning by ‘government’ apparently some scheme for a new 
constitution. He goes on to speak of some hot dispute in some 
acts ‘that tends to our desires,’ and to explain what those desires 
were. ‘ We desire that we may have the Protector King, and be in 
his heirs; revolutions are dangerous, or elections.’ The letter is 
dated 21 Nov., and on 28 Nov. Wainwright adds, ‘ There is talk 
here of a King, but its no otherwise than as people will have it, not 
any intent of the parliament yet, or of him’ (i.e. the Protector)." 

The last phrase confirms the account which the diplomatists 
give of the Protector’s attitude towards the proposal. It is further 
illustrated by Ludlow’s story about Cromwell and Jephson, though 
Ludlow, like Bordeaux and Giavarina, regards Cromwell’s dis- 
approval as merely feigned. ‘Cromwell having notice of this 
motion, as he had of everything that passed, reproved the colonel 
gently at table first, telling him that he wondered what he could 
mean by such a proposal, to which the other answered that 
whilst he was permitted the honour of sitting in that house he 
must desire the liberty to discharge his conscience, though his 
opinion should happen to displease. Whereupon Cromwell, clap- 
ping him on the shoulder, said, “‘ Get thee gone for a mad fellow as 


18 Sixth Report of the Hist. MSS. Comm, p. 441. 
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thou art.’’’'® Rumours of the discussion about the proposed change 
in the constitution of the Protectorate also reached the royalist 
exiles, though there is less said about the subject in their corre- 
spondence than we should expect. Titus, whose correspondents in 
England kept him pretty well informed about English affairs, 
wrote to Hyde from Antwerp on ;%; Dec., referring to the report 
that Cromwell-was about to take the title of King, which he had 
mentioned in a letter of 1 Dec.?’ ‘I saw,’ he writes, 


a letter that puts me in doubt whether Cromwell intends yet to change 
his name or not; or if he does, whether it will be at the sollicitation, or 
soe much as with the consent of his assembly, which it seemes are not soe 
entirely his! At the motion of making him King one Collonel Boteler 
had the confidence to aske whether they should returne to Egypt againe. 
But by what I can learne the Presbyterians and the Republicall party are 
desirous he should take uppon him that title, being confident the envy of 
it would much hasten his fall. This may be and they have reason to 
know best that are uppon the place, but sure it is not altogether without 
reason to feare the eontrary. They likewise say that there are great 
disputes about the government, whether it shall be successive or elective, 
the soldiery part of the House are for the latter, the Court party (as they 
distinguish them) for the former.?! 


A letter in Henry Cromwell’s correspondence supplies proof of 
the reality of the alleged divisions in the army which the public 
discussion of these questions had created. Several of the members 
who sat for Ireland kept up a regular correspondence with Henry 
Cromwell throughout the duration of the parliament called in 1656, 
and their letters are among the most valuable sources of informa- 
tion we have about its proceedings. Unhappily most of the letters 
relating to the period from September to December 1656 are 
missing, though the series is fairly complete for the early part of 
1657. In a letter dated 25 Nov. 1656 Colonel John Bridge *? 
describes a controversy which took place between himself and two 
other members, who were also officers, about the question of the 
hereditary Protectorate. The incident which he describes took 
place on 21 Noy. 


*3 May it please you Excellency,—By a freind that had lately beene att 
Wallingford Howse I was informed of a meeting of 30 officers, whoe 
resolved vigorously to opose a settlement in that greate point ; but I cannot 
say, the meeting was there. Yet thus much your Lordshipp may be as- 


1? Ludlow, Memoirs, ii. 20, ed. 1894. 

» Cal. Clarendon Papers, iii. 208, 215. 21 Clarendon MSS. 

2 Bridge was member for Sligo, Roscommon, and Leitrim. He had been colonel 
in the civil wars in England, but was at present merely captain of a foot company in 
Ireland. Both Bridge and Jephson seem to have followed the lead of Lord Broghil in 
political matters, and it is probable that Broghil had more to do with these proposals 
about the succession than appears on the surface. 

23 Lansdowne MS. 821, f. 89. 
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sured of ; That there are 5 greate persons?! that have a private inspection 
into the demeanours of some, your Lordshipp hath formerly heard of. 
Whoe have discovered soe much, that it is resolved (if I am not mis- 
informed) that in case a present course bee not taken to cut of the lapps 
of theire exorbitancyes, it will bee too late; but its probable this may 
come to your Lordshipp by some better hand. My Lord, on friday morning 
last goeing into the Speakers chamber, I found Major General Berry very 
earnestly to contend with another gentleman about the Succession. I inter- 
pose. He leaves his prey and assails mee. I vndertake him. After some 
passages in comes Major General Desborough and parts us by carryeing 
my Antagonist away. But he turnes back, and (sowerly enovgh) bidds mee 
reduce my scattered notions into writing, and hee would answeare them. 
I willingly yeelde, and ymediately withdrawe into an inner roome, and 
having done the businesse, as I was vppon my returne.into the Howse to 
deliver it, I mett Major General Desborough in the tobacco roome, offer 
him the grounds of my dissent, and tell him if he can give better reasons 
e contra, Ile submitt. Hee reades them, confesseth they weare not easily 
answeared, but tolde mee There was greate reason for the thinge,”’ being 
led to it by providence, and therefore thought they weare to depend vppon 
God for an yssue. I replyed I might not dispute against the necessity of 
the thing when done, but that which at one tyme may bee convenient, att 
another tyme may bee mischeivous, and when it shall appeare soe, it is 
the duty of those in place to take care ne quid detrimenti respublica 
caperet, or to that effect. Then hee discoursing of the inconveniencie by 
a sodaine alteracion of the constitucion from elective: into hereditary, I 
tolde him that might bee avoided and the impendent dainger by a com- 
peticion vppon his Highness’ death prevented, and offered as a present 
expedient, that his Highness might nominate his immediate successor, 
and tolde him the greate and only objecion of jealousy would bee removed, 
for doubtles hee would nominate such a one as hee should have noe cause 
to suspect. Hee replyed he was very free to that, and soe all officers of 
the Army and others I speake with, which are not a fewe. Having done 
which the general and I went in to the Howse, and delivered Major 
General Berry what I promised. The next morning hee gave mee his 
answeare, which I have sent your Lordshipp vnder his owne hand together 
with my Arguments. I have scribled out a Reply, but want tyme to 
transcribe it, being post night. Your Lordshipp may perceave by all 
this, that I beleeve the Nights are very longe at Corke Howse. I could 
heartily wish I had some better divertisements to present your Lordshipp 
with. But nowe I can only take my leave as becomes, 
My Lord, 
Your Excellencys most humble servant 2 
25 Nov: 

I heartily pray there may bee nothing of distast betweene my Lord 
Ch(ancellor)** and ——. 

27 Sir,—You require mee to reduce my scattered notions (as you call 
them) into writing, which (to obey you) I have hastily done; and shall 

** This probably refers to some committee of the Protector’s council. 


*» The clause in the Instrument making the Protectorate elective. 
28 Steele. 27 Lansdowne MS. 821, f. 91. 
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bee glad to receave your reflections that if it may bee, our different 
judgments in this particuler may bee reconciled. 

Where every man in the nacion hath a like right to the goverment by 
the death of the Lord Protector (as by this present Constitucion hee 
hath) °° itt may not reasonably bee doubted, but vppon every chainge 
there wilbee a competicion ; especially whilst there is an entire Army in 
each nacion, vnder the conduct (it may bee) of persons of different 
interests, besides severall other persons of couradge and high command. 

2ly, If there arrise a competicion, itts most probable those forces, that 
are kept on foote for the pteservacion of the publique peace, will bee 
divided according to the number of Competitors. 

8. Theise Competitors will not probably agree to cantonize the 
Commonwealth (as Alexander’s captaines) but come to blowes. 

4. Hee that is worsted, will rather submitt to any that may bee in a 
condicion to releeve him, then his immediate Antagonist, as beinge more 
safe, and more sutable to the common humour of all men. 

5. Where will hee finde any more likely to give him releife against his 
present Adversary, or afford him more honorable tearmes then the heire 
of the Stuarts lyne. 

6. If the heire of that family shall bee admitted vppon such an 
advantadge, as a considerable part of the Army, and such other strengths 
as may bee dependent vppon it, itt can not well bee imagined (if con- 
sideracion bee had to what hee may bringe from without conjoyned with 
his olde party heere) but hee will render himselfe very formidable. To 
theise consideracions add but this; That when the bodies of theise 
Nacions shall consider that vppon every chainge they shall bee subject to 
the callamityes of warr, and at the end of every warr bee indaingered to 
bee attainted as Traitors by the Conqueror, what can bee the result but 
that its better to settle vppon the olde bottome, and better that some 
particuler men suffer, then that the whole bee ruined. And most, even 
of those men, that have beene obnoxious, will bee apt to beleeve, that 
vppon a tymely applicacion, they may vppon reasonable tearmes purchase 
theire pardons. Sir, Remember the Speaker’s chamber (whilst there is a 
crowde) is inconvenient for such a taske. . I hope you will therefore passe 
by the crudenes and indigestivenes of theise lynes. The reason of my 
hast being an earnest expectacion to receave somethinge of sattisfacion 
froin soe greate a master of reason as you are esteemed by, 

Sir, 
Your humble servant 
J. B29 


All through November the question whether the Protectorate 
was to be made hereditary, or to be converted into a monarchy, 
had been the subject uppermost in the minds of politicians. It 
continued to be so during the early part of December, and then, 
for a time, very little was heard of it, until Pack brought in his 
Remonstrance on 23 Feb. 1657. How was it that the proposal, 
after creating so much excitement and so much expectation, was 


28 Refers to clause xxxii. of the Instrument of Government. 
* Endorsed, ‘Coll: Bridge’s Reasons for Kingship.’ 
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thus temporarily dropped? One reason evidently was that the 
promoters of the change found that they had gone a little too 
fast. More time was needed to prepare the public mind for 
it and to win over opponents. The opposition of the Protector, 
whether it was to be regarded as sincere or not, was for the moment 
a serious obstacle. According to Bernardi some of the closest 
friends of the Protector, taking their cue from him, joined the oppo- 
sition.*° Moreover the Protector himself remained firmly averse, 
though, according to Giavarina, attempts were made to convince 
him that he ought to assent to the scheme.*' Bordeaux says less 
of the Protector’s opposition and more of the hostility of the army. 
At the beginning of December his opinion still was that, in spite of 
that hostility, the proposal would be carried, and he expected it to 
be brought forward again immediately. He added, however, that 
parliament was busying itself at present with matters of little im- 
portance in order to give time for men’s tempers to cool, go that the 
proposal might be passed.*? 

While these different motives certainly contributed to puta stop 
for a time to the further discussion of the proposal, other questions 
came before parliament and roused so much excitement that the 
great question was pushed into the background. ‘ We are in daily 
expectation,’ wrote Thurloe to Henry Cromwell on 9 Dec., ‘ of 
a motion to be made in the house for changing one point in the 
government which hath begot great thoughts of heart in some.’ * 
It was in this guarded way that the secretary referred to the pro- 
posal to make the Protectorate hereditary ; and why these expecta- 
tions were to be disappointed another letter written on the same 
day explains. ‘ We looked ere this,’ wrote Thomas Burton, member 
for Westmorland, to Lord Wharton, ‘for that which is the great 

% Bernardi writes on * Dec. 1656: ‘Questo Parlamento ha pit volte trattato 
(come tuttavia si continua) la promotione di sua Altezza alla dignita regale et heredi- 
taria; et ne sarebbe di gid seguito l’effetto se non fosse cid fortemente opposto da 
intimi amici di dett’ Altezza in esso Parlamento: il che non ostante, si pud giudicare 
debbasi concludere, sendo l’altra parte pid in numero che lo desidera, et generalmente 
riconosciuto necessario in ordine al fermo stabilimento del Governo, né poter senza cid 
le antiche leggi dell’ Inghilterra camminar nel dovuto corso e secondo la constitutione 
di questi popoli’ (Prayer, p. 389). 

! Giavarina reports on %8 pee: that nothing has been said of the succession for two 
weeks, and relates a rumour that some lawyers had been trying to convert Cromwell : 
‘ Che alcuni dottori si siano portati alla presenza del Protettore per rimostrargli la 
convenienza dell’ affare, e per insinuargli d’ esser egli per coscienza obligato ad 
accettare |’ honore che spontaneamente e per testimonio di stima ed affettione vuol 
conferir il Parlamento alla sua persona, e perpetuarlo nella di lui posterita. Si 
discorre che anco a queste persuasioni habbia sua Altezza chiuse l’orrechie, e che 
niuna impressione habbiano fatta nel suo animo, persistendo lui tuttavia nell’ aliena- 
tione e mostrandosene pit renitente che mai’ (Venetian Transcripts, Record Office). 

*? Bordeaux’s letters, 7; Dec. and 4, Dec., R.O. French Transcripts. In the second 
letter, speaking of parliament, Bordeaux says, ‘L’on l’entretient des matiéres peu 


considérables pendant que les esprits se mesnagent affin que la proposition ne soit 
point rejettée.’ 33 Thurloe, v. 694. 
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towne talke to resume of the debate about hereditary. But 
Naylor’s business has held us soe close these four days that there 
was noe roome for anything.’“ On 31 Oct. 1656 parliament had 
appointed a committee to consider the case of James Naylor and 
the blasphemies attributed to him. This committee reported on 
5 Dec., and from that day to 18 Dec. practically the whole 
time of the house was spent in discussing the question of 
the punishment to be inflicted on the pseudo-prophet. On 
26 Dec. Cromwell intervened in the quarrel by sending a 
letter to the speaker, in which he demanded to know upon what 
grounds the house had acted in proceeding against Naylor without 
his consent. Three or four days’ excited debate followed, and the 
Protector’s action roused great wrath amongst the majority, to whom 
the severe sentence against Naylor was due. Bordeaux declares 
that the ill-temper the letter created was one of the causes why the 
proposal about the succession was not further discussed.* Moreover, 
even before Naylor’s case was disposed of, a new subject of contro- 
versy had arisens On 25 Dec. Desborough asked leave to bring 
in a bill continuing the decimation tax for the support of the 
militia, and from the introduction of that bill on 7 Jan. 1657 to its 
rejection on 29 Jan. no other subject could be seriously con- 
sidered. It was not, therefore, till Feb. 1657 that the way was 
open for the revival of the discussion about the proposed change in 
the constitution. 

In neglecting to notice this agitation about the succession to 
the Protectorate historians have omitted to mark the first stage in 
the evolution of the Petition and Advice. The scheme put forward 
in October and November 1656 was merely a proposal to make the 
Protectorate hereditary instead of elective—a proposal, as Thurloe 
with his usual precision observes, to ‘change one point in the 
government.’ The letters of Colonel Bridge show clearly that this 
was the essence of the scheme. In the loose gossip of the news- 
writers and in the reports of the foreign ambassadors this definite 
proposal was much exaggerated ; it frequently became, as we have 
seen, a definite proposal to revive monarchy and make Cromwell 
King. Bordeaux, however, who was much better informed about 
English politics than his Italian colleagues, speaks of the scheme 


from the first as a proposal to fix the succession, though pointing ~ 


out that it would doubtless develop eventually into a revival of 
the monarchy and a change of title. C. H. Fiera. 


** Carte MS. cexxviii. f. 79. 

* Writing on ¥4 Jan. and speaking of the proposal for settlihg the succession in 
the Protector’s family, Bordeaux goes on to speak of the reception of the Protector’s 
letter about Naylor by the house, adding, ‘Ceste mauvoise disposition a empesché 
qu’il ne s’en soit parlé davantage’ (i.e. of the succession); ‘et il semble que l’on ne 
songe plus qu’é tirer de l’argent du Parlement pour le congédier aprés’ (R. O. French 
Transcripts). : 
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The Baltic Expedition and Northern 
Treaties of 1715. 


i the first months of 1715 Prussia, Hanover, and Denmark 
formed a league to take and divide among themselves the 
provinces in Germany appointed to Sweden by the treaties of 
Westphalia. At the same time Great Britain and Holland pre- 
pared a powerful fleet to force access for the traders of the two 
nations to the Baltic ports laid under blockade by Charles XII, and 
to protect them from the Swedish privateers. How these things 
came about I have sought to relate in former articles in this 
teview. Charles, lately returned from Turkey, lay in Stralsund, 
determined to defend it to the last against all comers. Stettin and 
the southern half of Swedish Pomerania were in the hands of 
Prussia, Denmark held the duchy of Bremen with Stade, Hanover 
certain strong places in that of Verden. Only Stralsund and the 
neighbouring country, Rigen, and Wismar remained in actual 
occupation of the Swedes. 

The treaties which bound the confederates together were con- 
cluded in May and June.' They were in extension of the con- 
vention between Hanover and Prussia of the previous November.’ 
The preambles set forth that the king of Sweden had rejected with 
contempt and threats (mit Verachtung, Indignation und Bedrohung) 
the proposals of friendly powers for neutrality and peace; had 


' The Hanoverian treaties I take from originals in the Staatsarchiv at Hanover—- 
counterparts, namely, signed respectively by Frederick 1V of Denmark at his head- 
quarters in Mecklenburg on 26 June and by Frederick William of Prussia in his camp 
at Stettin on 30 May. Another counterpart of the former, also there, and very 
slightly differing, was signed by George I at his court of St. James’s on 21 April, old 
style, but was not, it would seem, transmitted to Copenhagen, but replaced by one in 
agreement with the above. This treaty was ratified by George on 17 July, old style. 
The Danish-Prussian treaty I take from E. Holm, ‘Studier til den store nordiske 
Krigs Historie,’ Historisk Tidsskrift, 5th series, iii. 150. ts counterparts would seem 
to have borne date 17 and 30 May (cp. Droysen, 1v. ii. 122, 130). There is a French 
translation of the Danish-Hanoverian treaty among the Newcastle papers at the British 
Museum (Add: MS. 32755, f. 563), wrongly dated 26 July. Horatio Walpole makes 
the same error in his pamphlet The Interest of Great Britain steadily pursued 
(1743). * See ante, p. 67. 
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thereby brought the northern war into Germany and particularly 
into the circles of Upper and Lower Saxony ; had inflicted the utmost 
injury upon states of the empire having no concern in that war ; 
still showed by his refusal to send ministers to the Brunswick 
congress that he persisted in his aversion from peace ; had, in fact, 
openly declared that he would recover, sword in hand, what he had 
lost, and revenge himself upon his enemies and so-called friends ; 
and, further, had made probable the outbreak of a wide-spread war 
by entering into engagements and correspondence within and with- 
out the empire, namely, with certain states thereof for troops, and 
with France and her adherents for support. Precaution, therefore, 
was required on the part of all, and particularly of neighbouring 
states, to avert the fatal consequences which experience, both old and 
recent, showed must result from such a policy. All hope having dis- 
appeared that the king of Sweden would dispose himself to arrange- 
ment by treaties, and would leave the empire and in particular the 
two circles undisturbed, no power that had at heart the well-being 
and quiet of the empire could be suspected of ill in taking 
measures to meet the danger as circumstances required. The 
principle of extremi mali extrema remedia must be applied. 

The contracting parties agreed therefore (art. 1) to use the 
whole strength which God had given them to avert from the 
empire, and in particular from the two circles, the dangers 
threatened by the king of Sweden’s violence. If he, influenced by 
the resolution they showed, should yet incline himself to peace, 
nevertheless the treaties should continue in full force, and his 
German provinces be dealt with as provided by them. 

That is to say, Hanover was to have perpetual hereditary pos- 
session of the duchies of Bremen and Verden, including Stade with 
its fortifications, munitions of war, artillery, archives, registers, 
and so forth; Prussia of Stettin and the country to the Peene, 
including Demmin, Anclam, and Wolgast, and the isles of Usedom 
and Wollin ; Denmark of Stralsund and Riigen ; Wismar to be a 
free imperial city and have its fortifications razed. The isle of Poel 
was to go therewith, subject to the rights of Lubeck, but the Amt 
of Neukloster to pass to the princely house of Mecklenburg, pro- 
vided that it remained neutral and behaved itself properly in other 
ways; the Warnemiinde tolls to be abolished. Stade and the 
duchy of Bremen were to be evacuated by Denmark fourteen days 
after demand therefor by Hanover, and at the same time the 
latter was to pay to Denmark the sum of 80,000 thalers, with all 
arrears of contributions due up to the date of surrender. If the 
war with Sweden were still on foot on 1 May 1716, and the king 
of Denmark not yet in possession of Stralsund and Rigen, then, 
unless Hanover were separately engaged in military operations 
against Sweden or her allies, a further payment of 50,000 thalers 
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per annum was to be made to Denmark quarterly till peace was 
made.? As soon as she was in actual possession of the duchies, 
Hanover must declare war with Sweden. 

King George was to do his best to obtain for Denmark from 
the British parliament in the present session payment of the 
remaining claims for subsidies under the treaty of 1701, and of the 
arrears for Danish troops employed in the war with France. 

As soon as Stralsund and Rigen were conquered, Prussia was 
to cede to Hanover absolutely the dominium directum of all her 
feudal holdings in Brunswick-Luneburg, all her church patronage 
therein, and the three Gartow villages with all their belongings, 
provided that, if at the peace Prussia were unable to keep Stettin 
and its dependencies, the above-named should be restored to her. 

Military contingents of from 6,000 to 8,000 men were to be 
furnished by each party to the others to maintain them in posses- 
sion of the lands apportioned. The service was to be extended to 
their existing territories, if these should be invaded. If Saxony 
were attacked, whether by Sweden or by another party in her 
favour, the three kings were to combine their forces in her defence, 
the king of Poland (elector of Saxony) giving a corresponding 
undertaking. 

The danger of an irruption by the Swedes in Pomerania into 
neighbouring countries was to be provided against by Prussia, 
helped, it was to be hoped, by Russia and Poland. But a greater 
danger was that of succour coming to Sweden from Hesse or else- 


. where, particularly France. This was to be prevented by Hanover, 


and for the purpose King George was to concentrate troops in 
Calenberg and Hildesheim, and to request help from the bishops of 
Minster and Paderborn, with whom he had defensive treaties. For 
further aid in this quarter, if necessary, the Prussian troops in 
Westphalia were to be kept ready for action at short notice. Unless 
all were absolutely and certainly secure on the side of Hesse and 
the Rhine, Hanoverian troops were not to be required to undertake 
offensive operations beyond the Elbe; and those sent for defence 
were to be kept as near the frontier as possible. 

For the siege of Stralsund Denmark was to supply twenty 
battalions of infantry and the necessary ships and transports, 
Prussia to set her hand to the work immediately. There were 
provisions for determining the plan of operations, the command, 
and other details. 

The remaining clauses provided for the inclusion of other 


* The money was to be paid in two-mark pieces (two-thirds of a thaler) of the 
Leipzig standard of 1690. Horatio Walpole (loc. cit.) says that 600,000 rix-dollars 
were paid, Koch and Schoell (xiii. 256) six ‘tonnes d’or’ and 277,000 rix-dollars 
arrears of contributions, Stenzel (iii. 270) 600,000 thalers and 271,000 arrears, 


Heinemann (iii. 218) 695,000 thalers, Coxe and Lord Mahon 150,000/., a sum roughly 
equivalent to 650,000 thalers. 
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powers in the treaties, for obtaining the assent and assistance of 
the emperor, for communicating them to the tsar and procuring 
his concurrence and eventual help, against the conclusion of a 
separate peace by any party, and in regard to Holstein-Gottorp. 
Hanover assured to Denmark possession of the princely portion of 
the duchy of Sleswick, eventual compensation to the duke therefor 
to be determined at the Brunswick congress. If a prince of 
Holstein succeeded to the throne of Sweden he must resign his 
German dominions to the next agnate, nor should a king of Sweden 
ever possess anything in Holstein. 

The day before the Danish-Hanoverian treaty was ratified a 
separate article was agreed to, which bound the parties to share 
equally in any compensation to be paid to Holstein-Gottorp. 
This was of importance in later years, as George and his son, in 
view of the delay which occurred in handing over Bremen, of the 
enormity of the Danish exactions there, of the fact that after all 
Hanover had to purchase the duchies from Sweden, and of the 
duke of Holstein-Gottorp’s conduct in connexion with Russia, 
alike refused to take any part in such compensation.‘ 

Hanover then was exempted from liability in regard to the siege 
of Stralsund. But this immunity was really bought by George’s 
private undertaking to send a British fleet to the Baltic to take 
part therein,’ for the danger from Hesse or France was but 
chimerical. 

Before the fleet sailed the British government delivered 
through its envoy Jefferyes at Stralsund a strongly worded protest 
against the Ordinance of Privateers,® with a demand for payment 
of the damages claimed and for the regulation of all matters 
relating to trade upon the basis of existing treaties. But Jefferyes, 
on presenting a memorial to this effect, was answered by Miillern 
that nothing more was being done than had formerly been done by 
Great Britain herself in time of war. Though no reparation had 
been made for the damages inflicted upon Swedish trade, the 
claims on that account were by no means abandoned.’ When, 
after much delay, the memorial was presented to Charles, the reply 
(31 May) was quite brief, referring Jefferyes to the answer given 
him at Bender in 1711. The ordinance, he was informed, was 
only intended to meet the artifices contrived to gain access to the 
forbidden ports.* Mullern had shortly before told him that the 


* Hence the occurrence of a translation of the treaty among papers of 1728, as 
noted. ‘We may remark, as to the Prusso-Hanoverian treaty, that Frederick William 
also sought to renew the defensive alliance of 1690 with Great Britain (see an original 
letter of Bouet of 17 May, o.s., Record Office, Prussia). 

5 See ante, p. 73. ® For which see ante, p. 70. 

? Jefferyes, 29 March, o.s., Record Office, Sweden 17. 

8 ‘Non eo animus est probibendi omne in mari Balthico commerciorum excr- 
citium, sed saltem illud quod loca vetita respicit’ (ibid. 24 May, o.s.) 
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Swedes considered none so hostile to them as the king of England, 
‘because he had not only by letter disswaded the king of Prussia 
from entering into a treaty of accommodation with Sweden, but 
likewise had encourag’d him to proceed in his designs, and had 
promis’d to lend him supplys and _ powerful assistances.’ ’ 
Jefferyes took occasion to remark that he would certainly not yield 
to force, who had defied the whole Ottoman empire with some 
thirty of his subjects." 

The fleet sailed at the end of May. Command was given 
to Admiral Sir John Norris, a seaman of tried experience, who 
had risen to be commander-in-chief in the Mediterranean, but since 
1711 had been unemployed. It consisted of eighteen ships of 
the line, with the ‘Mermaid,’ 82 guns, and the‘ Drake’ sloop, 16. 
The ‘Cumberland’ and ‘Norfolk,’ 80 guns, displayed. respec- 
tively his flag and that of Rear-Admiral Sir Thomas Hardy; next 
in rating came the ‘ Essex’ and ‘ Burford,’ of 70 guns; the others 
were the ‘Plymouth,’ ‘ Ripon,’ and ‘ Dreadnought,’ 64, and eleven 
54’s. The expedition reached the Sound on 10 June (30 May, old 
style). The first point had been the isle of Flekker, in the mouth of 
Christiansand Fjord, where the ‘ Chatham ’ and‘ Bonaventure,’ with 
merchantmen from east-coast ports, awaited the admiral’s coming. 
The whole fleet, 106 sail, got out thence on 7 June, and three days 
later joined at Elsinore the Dutch fleet of twelve men-of-war and 
upwards of two hundred merchantmen, commanded by Admiral 
Lucas de Veth." 


® The same, 21 May, 0.s. Similarly the Swedes at Vienna later attributed the ill- 
success of their negotiations there to king George’s machinations (Schaub, 28 August, 
ibid. Germany 32). To a despatch of Jefferyes of 17 May, o.s., Townshend replied 
that the king was not surprised ‘ that the Swedes, who have so long and so unjustly 
insulted the British subjects, and have done them such great damages, should upon 
the sailing of the fleet be apprehensive of extraordinary designs against them. It is 
very natural that those who have given such severe provocations should frame to 
themselves strange schemes, such as their fears may suggest. However our pro- 
ceedings are upon a fair and honest foot.’ If the king of Sweden would let British 
commerce go free and undisturbed, and would pay compensation, he would soon find 
that the fleet had no such designs as, for instance, the aid to Sweden’s adversaries 
supposed by Miillern (31 May, o.s., ibid. Foreign Entry Books, 155 A). 

© 31 May o.s. 

" Authorities for Norris’s expedition of 1715: at the British Museum, his journal, 
Add, MS. 28128, his letter-books, with his original instructions, 28143-4, original 
letters to him, 98154; at the Record Office, his despatches to Townshend, Home 
Office, Admiralty 39, also Admiralty, Admirals’ despatches, Baltic 1, Orders and 
Instructions (Entry Books) 47, Secretaries of State’s letters 14, Captains’ letters 
(Hopson) H 9. See also Michael, Hnglische Geschichte im achtzehnten Jahrhundert, 
pp. 716-32, though his otherwise excellent account is marred by inaccuracies. In 
particular he is confused in his dates, partly through not observing that 8 July on 
one of Norris’s despatches (p. 723, n. 3) is an obvious mistake for 8 August, and that 
the admiral dates in the old style. Thus the matters related on p, 724, lines 9 foll., 
took place not at Danzig, but at Reval, the information reaching the admirals at the 
latter place on 30 July o.s. The second paragraph on p. 725 relates to the same 
matter, and Norris had not ‘ wieder nach Reyal zu fahren,’ being already there, The 
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Norris was instructed to proceed with his convoy to the Baltic, 
to escort the traders safely to their different destinations, and to 
bring them back. He was to oppose with force any attempt to 
nterfere with them by men-of-war or privateers. If the Dutch 
fleet did not arrive in the Sound within three or four days of his 
coming, he was to proceed without it. Special reference was made 
to ‘the great and insupportable loss’ suffered by British subjects of 
ate years by the seizure of their ships, and to the privateer edict, 
with its ‘unheard of innovations, that are directly contrary to all 
aw and reason and to the treaties subsisting.’ Despatches were 
to be forwarded to Jackson and Jefferyes, desiring them to make 
yet further representations at Stockholm and Stralsund, insisting 
upon freedom of trade in the Baltic in accordance with existing 
treaties. But without waiting for the answers Norris was to take 
such steps as should be consistent with the safety of the convoy 
for intercepting any Swedish ships that he might meet with, to 
detain them until a satisfactory answer was obtained, and in case 
of refusal of his demands to bring them home to England. A 
supplementary instruction ordered him ‘to treat the subjects of the 
ezar of Muscovy in the most civil and friendly manner, his majesty 
not doubting that his subjects will receive the same treatment in 
all respects at the hands of the czar and his officers.’ 

Norris’s written instructions then only extended to the protection 
of trade and the making of reprisals. But he was fully apprised 
by Bernstorff of the king’s wishes in regard to Stralsund.” Thas, 
in answer to his question where he should stay while waiting to 
conduct the traders back from their destinations, he was informed, 
‘ The best station for hindering the transport of Swedish forces into 
Germany is about the isle of Bornholm, or before the harbour of 
Carleskroon.’ '* And when the siege of Stralsund had been begun 
he was constantly pressed by the kings of Denmark and Prussia, 
as we shall see, to come to their aid, they supposing that he had 
definite orders to do so. 

How far Townshend and his colleagues were privy to all this is 


two letters from the king of Prussia (p. 723) were received, that of 27 July at Reval 
on 17 August, that of 8 August at Danzig on the 31st. On p. 725 ‘20 Juni’ should 
be ‘28 Juli,’ and 23, two lines below, is 23 July, 0.s. Then on p. 721 the figure 10 is 
perhaps a misprint for 106, the number of vessels with Norris; but, as his twenty 
warships were included in this figure, we must read eighty-six. Nor did Norris join 
the Dutch fleet on the high sea, but at Elsinore. He sighted it on his voyage out, 
but, owing to his enforced delay on the Norwegian coast, De Veth reached the Sound 
before him. Norris did not send a ship to Stralsund (pp. 719, 722), but a messenger 
by land, Captain Fynboe. The Riga trade was not dropped (p. 722) on the return 
from Reval, but on the voyage thither. Norris did not so much seek an interview 
with the tsar (p. 725, bottom) as the tsar with him. Lastly, the statement on 
p. 728, 1. 8, is out of place, as Townshend did not refer to a Baltic, but to any expedi- 
tion. '? See Michael, p. 720. 
18 Queries by Norris and answers thereto, Add. MS. 28154, f. 56. 
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not clear. Some members of the government, Lord Orford, first 
lord of the admiralty, in particular, strongly objected to offensive 
action being taken against Sweden. He particularly enjoined 
Norris on no account to join the Danes in such action, and the 
ammunition supplied to the fleet was limited to peace require- 
ments.'* Further supplies, Norris was privately informed, would 
be furnished, if required, by the Danes." But ministers knew 
that the siege of Stralsund was to be undertaken, and must have 
perceived the use to which the instructions to make reprisals could 
be put in that connexion. Townshend makes no reference indeed 
thereto in his despatches. The admiral’s ‘ first and chief point of 
view,’ he says, must be the safety of the convoy ; after that he was 
to apply himself‘ with all the diligence and earnestness’ he could 
to make reprisals. If he was to blockade Carlskrona it was 
only as the most effectual way to prevent the Swedes attacking 
him. 

But this silence was equally preserved after it had been 
decided in August to leave a certain number of English ships in 
the Baltic during the winter months, to act in conjunction with the 
Danes. If Townshend was not from the first aware of the manner 
in which Norris was being urged to make the furtherance of the 
confederate cause the main object of his cruise, he knew it later, if 
not in the course of his official work, then privately, and in 
particular through his father-in-law, Admiral Aylmer, who was 
much at court, and from whom Sir John in his letters concealed 
nothing. We cannot but conclude that Townshend purposely 
omitted from his despatches all reference to the confederate plans, 
in order that, in case of a parliamentary inquiry, the necessities of 
British commerce should appear as the sole ground for the govern- 
ment’s action. 

Of the pressure put upon Norris by the confederates we have 
full knowledge from the letters he received and his replies thereto. 
His most frequent correspondent was Pichler, the Hanoverian 
resident at the court of Denmark, who was specially entrusted 
with the transmission of the English despatches to him, and who 
took up the cause of Denmark as his own. He advised Norris 
(1 June) on the best positions from which he might blockade 
Carlskrona ; he expressed (20 June) the king of Denmark’s dis- 
pleasure that instead of doing this the fleet had gone directly from 
Copenhagen to Danzig, and he forwarded a series of later appeals 
for its return from eastern waters to save the Danish flotilla 
attacking Riigen.’® Then Robethon, the influential secretary, also 

* See Norris’ of 30 July, 0.s., quoted below, p. 453, Cp. Michael, p. 732. 

'S Queries and Answers, as above. 

‘6 * Vous jugez bien, monsieur, 4 quelles suites on doit attendre sila flotte Danoise 
sera battue et que les Suédois faisoient leur transport’ (24 July), ‘On ne pourra rien 
faire cette campagne si la flotte Suédoise reste supérieure en mer’ (31 July). 
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advised upon the blockade of Carlskrona (20 May, 0.8.), and 
expressed (21 June, 0.8.) Bernstorff’s hope that Norris would soon 
return and post himself off Bornholm, suggesting that the ships 
detached to protect the traders at different ports should be recalled, 
so that the fleet might be strong enough to meet the Swedes, even 
should the Dutch contingent hold aloof. The king of Prussia 
himself wrote twice to like effect,'” and made strong representations 
in London: about the justice of his claims. The result of these 
entreaties we shall see as we follow Norris on his voyage. 

Immediately upon the junction of the fleets at Elsinore a council 
of war. was held, at which it was decided to proceed at once to 
carry out the main part of the admiral’s instructions, to see the 
traders safely to their different destinations. ‘The Dutch admiral, 
it appeared, had only orders to act on the defensive in case his 
merchantmen were attacked. The whole fleet, 388 sail,’® quitted 
Danish waters on 17 June.’® Bornholm was cleared two days 
later, and on the 24th Danzig Bay was reached, and the trade 
dropped for that city and for Kénigsberg. No despatches being to 
hand, sail was again made, and on arrival off Lyser Ort on the 
27th 116 merchantmen, under escort of four men-of-war, separated 
for Riga. The next point was Reval, whence five men-of-war 
sailed on 1 July with 54 traders for St. Petersburg. The first 
portion of the admirals’ task was thus completed. They had quite 
expected to be attacked, but, as we now know, Charles had ordered 
that, if the squadrons were combined, no attempt should be made 
against them, but all intention thereof be concealed, and the object 
of assault be made the Danes and Russians.” 

In the meantime Jackson and Jefferyes had received the fresh 
instructions sent to them by Norris from Copenhagen before he 
left. The British secretary, Hanneken, himself carried the former 
across to Helsingborg ; the latter went to Stralsund by the hands 
of Captain Fynboe, a Holsteiner in the English army, whose 
services Norris had annexed on acount of his accquaintance with 
the languages of North Germany. He travelled by way of Gottorp, 


7 27 July and 8 August. ‘Ne manquez pas, je vous en prie, de vous délivrer ‘de 
cet ambaras, et faites en sorte que la flotte de Sudéde, que vous pouvez combattre sans 
rien risquer, soit du moins obligée de rentrer incessamment dans ses ports,’ His first 
letter, of 17 July, only asked protection for his ships carrying corn from Kénigsberg to 
Pomerania, which protection Norris was able to give. 

® This figure allows for 306 merchantmen, but a list in Add. MS, 28164, f. 97, 
gives only 87 English and 199 Dutch: total, 286. Of these 107 Dutch and 16 English 
were bound for Riga, 9 and 36 respectively for St. Petersburg, 15 and 9 for 
Konigsberg; 27 Dutch were for Reval, 15 for the ‘East Sea,’ and 18 English 
for Danzig. None are mentioned as bound for Narva, formerly so important a 
trade resort, but now ruined by the rise of St..Petersburg (ep. George Mackenzie, 
5 Nov., 0.8., 1714, Record Office, Russia 8). 

. ” Luse the new style, unless otherwise stated. 

2» Egenhdndiga Bref, p. 409. 
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where Pichler was, to consult him and entrust to him the 
admiral’s despatches for England.”! 

The two ministers were instructed to demand afresh payment 
for the damages done to British shipping, revocation of the 
privateer edict, and freedom of commerce in the Baltic. They 
were to announce that, if the king of Sweden refused compliance, 
the British admiral would seize all Swedish vessels that he should 
meet with, and detain them and their cargoes until satisfaction 
was obtained. Each of them accordingly delivered a memorial, in 
which the claim for damages was placed at 69,0241. 2s. 9d., 
exclusive of the reckoning for certain ships lately taken into 
Gothenburg. The senate answered Jackson that they could only 
consult the king, and forwarded his memorial to Stralsund. 
Miullern told Jefferyes that his communication amounted almost to 
a declaration of war.” Townshend, on being informed, replied 
that if Mullern looked upon the remonstrance in that light certainly 
‘that unreasonable and unjustifiable edict’ relating to privateers 
must be similarly regarded. If the king of Sweden would give 
the satisfaction justly demanded he would see the fleet return 
quietly home.” 

Charles's reply did not reach the British government till Septem- 
ber, by which time the fate of Stralsund was practically sealed. It 
was dated 4 July, old style, but delivered through Gyllenborg in 
London, as Charles professed to believe that Jefferyes had exceeded 
his instructions and would be disavowed. We shall cite its 
contents later. 

Leaving Reval on 6 July, the admirals spent some days in the 
mouth of the Gulf of Finland, looking out for Swedes and taking 
soundings, and then sailed southwards, arriving in Danzig roads 
on the 2ist. Here they learnt that Stralsund was definitely 
invested, that the Swedes had sailed out of Carlskrona, and that 
the Danes having in consequence retired to their own waters, their 
flotilla in Rigen Bay was in grave danger. But Norris could not 
help them. In those days the transmission of despatches to 
commanders abroad took time, and their punctual delivery was 
uncertain. Norris hoped to find awaiting his colleague at 
Danzig orders which would enable him to join in an attack upon 
the Swedish fleet. He could not venture it alone, for he had four- 
teen only of his own ships with him ; and join the Danish fleet he 
might not. But it was found that the desired despatches had been 
sent on to Reval. Two of the fastest sailers of the fleet were sent 


2 Journal, 1 and 2 June, o.s.; to Townshend on the latter date, Home Office, Ad- 
miralty 39. 

2 Jackson, 17 and 18 June, 0.8., Jefferyes, 14 June, o.s., Record Office, Sweden 21 
and 17. Jackson’s memorial is printed by Lamberty (ix. 256). 

** To Jefferyes, 1 July, 0.8., loc. cit, 
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to bring them back, but six days were thus lost. At Reval Norris 
had obtained from De Veth the promise to join ‘in such a éruise 
as will not only serve for the security of our commerce, but also 
enable me to answer the other purposes of his majesty as far as 
the time will allow.’ ** But now the Dutch admiral ‘found in the 
Dutch prints that the states had, since his coming from Holland, 
given a public account that his orders were to observe an exact 
neutrality,’ and therefore declined to take offensive action.» When 
the despatches arrived they were found to contain Townshend’s of 
14 June, o.8., already cited, and others which merely expressed 
the king’s satisfaction with the decision of the two admirals in the 
first place to see the traders safely to their ports. De Veth 
received no orders to take the offensive, and consequently declined 
to do so. The St. Petersburg traders had been ordered to be 
ready to sail thence on 10 August, and must be met. Con- 
sequently there was nothing to be done but to return to Reval. 
Sail was made on 28 July, and the confederates were left to 
defend themselves as best they might. Reval roads were re-entered 
on 8 August. 

The fleet remained there on this occasion three weeks, it being 
found necessary to allow the merchantmen at St. Petersburg ten 
days further to complete their cargoes. The time was fully occu- 
pied in a way which we shall notice later. On 10 August came a 
despatch from Townshend of 5 July, old style, and that from Robe- 
thon of 21 June, old style, before noticed. To the latter Norris 
replied that he must leave guard ships at Riga and Danzig, as 
those roads were open and undefended. He would use all the haste 
he could in bringing back the convoy, in order to be free afterwards 
to take up the desired position off Bornholm. Townshend informed 
him that the Dutch ambassadors in London had announced that 
the states-general had given orders to Lintelo, their minister at 
Berlin, to go to Stralsund to make upon the king of Sweden like 
demands to those made by Great Britain, and, if satisfaction were 
refused, to direct De Veth in similar fashion to make reprisals. 
But on communicating this information to his colleague Norris 
was answered that De Veth had received definite orders to the 
contrary—namely, to confine himself strictly to the defensive. 

Waiting for Norris at Reval was a Danish frigate, bearing 
letters to him from Pichler of 28 June, from the Danish ministers 
Krabbe and Sehestedt of 6 July, and from Admiral Raben of the 
8th. ‘The first-named adjured him to blockade Carlskrona, and to 

24 To Townshend, 24 June, 0.8. To Robethon Norris wrote the next day, ‘I cannot 
sufficiently express the good behaviour of Monsieur de Veth in his readiness to act in 
conjunction with us.’ 

% Journal, 11 July, o.s. Particulars of the Dutch position may be read in 


Dr. Bussemaker’s work in Bijdragen voor vaderl. Gesch. en Oudheidkunde, ser. iv. 
vol. i. pts. 3, 4 (1900). 
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let the king of Denmark know when he could reach those waters, 
and how long he could stay. Raben desired to concert a joint plan 
of action for the British and Danish fleets. The others made like 
requests. Norris replied politely, saying that he would bring the 
fleet to Copenhagen as soon as possible, and be ready then to 
execute his master’s further commands. 


What he thought of it all we know from his letter to Aylmer 
of 830 July, o.s. 


You see the stateIamin....I have orders, as Lord Orford was 
pleased to express himself in presence of Lord Townshend, that I should 
not on any occasion, though I were weaker than the Swedes, join the 
Danes or act with them, and that very article of joining the Danes was 
scratched out of my Queries. I pray Mot. Robethon may be made sensi- 
ble of this, how hard it seems for a servant of our Master’s to report I 
am to do that which my directions forbid me. ...I must be excused for 
my concern, for my reputation is much more valuable than my 
being, and since from my youth I never avoided a warlike action 
that was in my power, so I will preserve that character till I am no 
more... . I will not make further complaints of what you know I have 
just cause to do in the ill manner the Admiralty have sent me in for a 
state of war, Lord Orford declaring there could be no such thing, and 
would only allow me the ammunition of peace.*® 


On 17 August came in the king of Prussia’s letter of 27 July. 
Norris could only reply to it that the Dutch admiral would not 
take the offensive with him, and that he had no orders to join the 
Danish fleet. His tone to Robethon and to Pichler by the same 
post was distinctly curt. To Aylmer he wrote that the king of 
Prussia had pressed him ‘ to leave all other business and join the 
Danes, which in the present situation of affairs is impossible, if I 
had orders,’ *” 

Reval was at length left in a violent gale on 24 August, and the 
St. Petersburg convoy coming up next day, after having the mis- 
fortune to lose the Dutch man-of-war ‘’t Huis te Warmelo’ by 
striking a rock in those dangerous and little known waters, the 
homeward voyage was begun. Danzig was reached on the 3lst, 
and there the Riga merchantmen were found, arrived before their 
time. Now Norris received his third letter from the king of 
Prussia, of 8 Aug., and as he also had news from Piichler of the 


23 Norris had been informed before he started that the Danes would supply him 
with extra ammunition, if it were required, and with hospital accommodation; also 
that any prizes he might take might be delivered into their charge at Copenbagen 
(Queries and Answers, Add. MS. 28154, f. 3). 

27 In the same letter, 8 Aug., 0.s.: ‘It looks to me, if the Swedes continue with 
that force in the sea when we come down with our trade, that they will attack us, 
their ships being larger, and no great difference in the number of our cannon. But I 
think we have been more used to action than the Swedes, and must value ourselves 
something on our experience,’ 
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sea-fight of that day, wherein the Danes, using (as Norris had 
urged them todo) their whole available force, had had the mastery, 
he was able to reply that this news gave him the greatest satis- 
faction, and that the affair of Stralsund would now easily be 
carried through.” 

On 8 September, eleven.ships coming in from Ko6nigsberg, the 
convoy was complete, and next day it started homewards, 340 sail. 
Bad weather delaying it under Bornholm,” Danish waters were not 
reached till the 18th. A frigate of that nation now brought an 
important despatch from Townshend of 2 August, old style. 

Prussian and Danish expostulations had not been confined 
to Norris, but had been vehemently expressed at the court of 
St. James’s. Frederick William wrote twice to George on the 
subject.*° The failure to fight the Swedes, it was contended, was 
a clear breach of Hanoverian engagements. Peremptory demands 
were made that the merchantmen should be sent home as quickly 
as possible, and that the British squadron should remain in the 
Baltic in the confederate cause. 

But this could not be. In the first place the traders had still 
the North Sea to cross ; in the second a junction with the Danish 
fleet would be a definite act of hostility against Sweden. It was 
for this reason that Norris had received orders not to join the 
Danes, for this that he declined the tsar’s request to take on board 
his ship a Muscovite officer, who should see for himself the state of 
the Swedish fleet.** Thirdly, the fleet had neither provisions nor 
munitions of war for a stay in the Baltic, and these could not be 
provided by the Danes, for it was more than they could do to 
furnish their own. 

The discussions ended in a compromise,” the terms of which 
were conveyed to Norris in the despatch mentioned. The king 
approved his conduct, considering the safe return of the convoy 
‘of the last consequence to the nation.’ But only a part of the 
services contemplated had been performed; the king of Sweden 
had made no reply to the demands made upon him; if the fleet 
came home the Swedes would again be masters of the sea, 
British commerce would be exposed to the same violences and 
interruption as before, and the desired reprisals could not be made. 
The king had therefore decided, ‘in order to support the right of 
his people and the just demands he has made in their behalf,’ to 


* Similarly to Aylmer, 22 Aug., 0.s.: the Danish victory ‘must make everything 
easy to their Maj‘* of Denmark and Prussia in the affair of Stralsund.’ In regard to 
the orders given to De Veth he wrote, ‘ When I see you I will tell you more my opinion 
on that head than is proper to write in a letter that goes by the Post.’ 

* I do not find anything to support Michael’s suggestion (p. 726) that the delay 
under Bornholm was made with the object of covering the operations against Riigen. 

* 15 and 27 July, Michael, pp. 723, 725. 

%! 27 June, o.s., Add. MS. 28144. %? See Michael, pp. 726-7, 
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leave a portion of Norris’s command in the Baltic; and; as a suffi- 
cient number of ships could not be left to oppose the Swedes alone, 
the detachment was to join and act in concert with the Danish 
fleet. Unless, when the despatch arrived, the season were too far 
advanced for further operations, Norris was to appoint eight ships, 
under command of a discreet officer, not a flag, to perform this 
service. 

The Hanoverians then had gained the victory in the London 
councils. The English ministers had been obliged to assent to the 
employment of a British naval force to help to reduce Stralsund, 
The plea of commercial interest was but a cloak; the season for 
trade was over, and if the privateers came out again they would 
find no prey. Norris openly stated in his reply to Townshend 
that Rugen would probably be conquered by 21 Oct., meaning that 
the eight ships would then return. 

Command of them was given to Captain Edward Hopson, of 
the ‘ Burford,’ and in the choice of the other captains regard was 
had to political opinions, as well as to the efficiency of their vessels. 
The instructions which Norris gave to Hopson were based apon 
Townshend’s despatch. He was to arrange with the Danish 
admiral for supplies of provisions, &c. If his stores were reduced 
to a seven weeks’ supply, and he could not replenish them, he 
might use his judgment about returning home. 

Norris himself and De Veth passed the Grounds on 14 Sept. 
Some days were spent in arranging for supplies to Hopson and in 
complimentary visits to the court, more in awaiting an opportunity 
to leave the Sound. This could not be done till 10 Oct. Renewed 
tempests attended the voyage home, scattering the fleet to all 
points of the compass. However the Nore was at length reached, 
without loss to the king’s ships, on 29 Oct. 

The immediate effect of Hopson’s reinforcement was to send 
two or three of the Danish ships into harbour for repairs. For 
two months the combined fleet sailed backwards and forwards to 
and from Rigen. Hopson complained of the difficulty of obtaining 
provisions, in spite of the undertaking to supply him, and of the 
omission to summon him to take part in the Danish admiral’s 
councils. This latter neglect, however, was remedied after 
remonstrance. Nothing of importance was done, and orders to 
return home were gladly received. Copenhagen was left on 
81 Dec., and eleven days later Hopson was safely at the Nore. 

How far the presence of the eight English ships contributed to 
the fall of Stralsund it is difficult to say. Rigen was not taken 
till two clear months after Norris’s departure. There was plenty of 
time for the Swedish fleet to come to its relief. Did that fleet 
remain in Carlskrona because the addition of the English ships 
gave the Danes the superior force, or because, in that exceptionally 
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stormy autumn, and in the miserable state of its equipment, it 
dared not face the elements?** Had Charles been in command 
neither consideration would have weighed. But, however this may 
be, it is clear that George got off his engagements at a very cheap 
cost to his electorate. 

One more episode remains to be told, of great interest to Norris 
and of considerable importance to his country. Peter the Great 
had welcomed the advent of a fleet which would open trade to 
St. Petersburg and Riga, and possibly engage his foes in battle.™ 
As soon as he heard that Norris had reached Reval he sent to him 
his secretary, Ostermann, earnestly desiring that he should stay till 
he himself came over.” Necessities of the convoy and of weather 
forbade this then, but on the second visit to Reval the Russian 
fleet was found there, nineteen sail of the line, Count Apraksin in 
command, Peter on a 62-gun ship as vice-admiral of the blue: 
Three weeks of festivity ensued. Peter entertained the foreign 
admirals and officers; they received him, the tsarevna, and the 
court on board to dinners and dances. The governor of Reval did 
his part by getting married, and giving the occasion for a festivity, 
at which Peter’s taste for riotous conviviality no doubt found full 
licence. He examined carefully every detail of the English ships, 
and Norris was allowed freely to inspect his. He found three new 
60-gun ships built at St. Petersburg ‘in every way equal to the 
best of that rank in our country, and more handsomely finished.’ * 
The powder-room arrangements he considered superior. The tsar, 
he says, had ‘two English builders that have shown themselves 
great masters; all his want is to make seamen, which he labours to 
do out of his soldiers.’*” Norris advised him to make Cronslot 
his mercantile emporium, as more accessible than St. Petersburg. 
The intermediary between the monarch and the admiral was the 
Scotch doctor Robert Erskine, who was much in favour, says Norris, 
and by his influence of great service to the British. The two 
parted on excellent terms with each other, Peter conceiving an 


83 Cp. Droysen, rv. ii. 142. Michael (p. 729) takes the former view. 

5! He early made himself safe from possible interference with his Finland opera- 
tions by hurrying off all his galleys at St. Petersburg to the shallow waters of the 
Bothnian Gulf, where great ships could not follow. He even proposed, in view of 
the promised security of trade, to revoke his late edict for its retransference from St: 
Petersburg to Archangel, and was only deterred therefrom by the impossibility of 
transporting the goods already warehoused at the latter port before the summer 
should be ended (Mackenzie, 4 April, 0.s., 1715, Record Office, Russia 8). 

*’ The original letter from Pefer in Russian is preserved (Add. MS. 28154, f. 133). 

%° To Aylmer, 30 July, o.s. ; similarly to Townshend, same date. 

8? To Robethon, same date. 

% To Aylmer, 22 August, o.s. This was the man who later was accused of in- 
spiring the tsar with Jacobite sentiments. He was a brother of Sir John Erskine and 


a cousin of Lord Mar.. His name usually appears as Areskine; Norris spells it 
Eraskin. He thought him a man of sense and honour, 
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esteem for Norris, which led him at a later date to offer him the 
supreme command of his navy. 

About the time that Norris returned to Copenhagen Count Gyllen- 
borg at length presented his master’s reply to the British demands. 
It set forth that, but for Charles’s assurance of the friendship of the 
king of England and the moderation of his ministers, he would 
have been obliged to receive as a declaration of war a document 
filled with terms and threats such as would scarcely be used 
between sovereign and sovereign even after a rupture. The 
despatch without proper notice of so considerable a squadron to 
the Baltic came as a surprise. He had expressed readiness to give 
all reasonable satisfaction for injuries to English vessels inflicted 
contrary to the tenour of the treaties and of his ordinances. 
Nothing was being done under the edict complained of that had 
not been done in former years by England against France. The 
blockade of the prohibited ports could the less be removed, seeing 
that the subjects of Great Britain, against the clear sense of the 
treaties of 1661 and 1700, had been furnishing the tsar with every- 
thing he needed, even with ships of war with officers and crews 
complete, so that it might be said that his fleet was not Muscovite, 
but Anglo-Dutch. The surest way to re-establish freedom of trade 
would be for the king of England, in accordance with the treaties, 
to recover for the king of Sweden the ports taken from him by the 
tsar, in return for which all commercial privileges would be granted 
which could reasonably be expected. Sweden had her own com- 
plaints against Great Britain. Former injuries to her shipping had 
never been repaired ; engagements for the maintenance of the pro- 
testant religion and the balance of power in the north had never 
been carried out. Yet she had never supplied arms to the enemies 
of England ; on the contrary, down to the peace of Ryswick she 
had furnished to king William a contingent of 6,000 men, and 
had arranged that peace herself. The British squadron should 
have come to the Baltic rather to save a great protestant nation 
than on behalf of a few merchantmen. Let the English beware of 
the rising power of the tsar, who intended to monopolise the 
Baltic trade. Let their fleet be employed not to destroy Sweden, 
but to save her. 

In support of this document Gyllenborg advanced (1) a 
protest of 1689 by Charles XI against the prohibition of trade 
with France, (2) a memorial by the Swedish minister to the 
lords justices in 1697, showing that, in spite of the hard treat- 
ment of Swedish ships during the war, the king had not on 
that account withheld his stipulated aid. The present prohibi- 
tion, said Gyllenborg, would have been exactly parallel to that of 
1689, had it been extended to all the enemy’s coasts instead of to 
three or four ports only. Charles XI had ordered his protests to 
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be made by instances trés pressantes, mais de - bouche, et avec 
toute la douceur imaginable. Would not a like method have been 
preferable in the present instance to the mémoire menagant de 
monsieur Jeffreys ? Would it not have had.more effect, and had not 
the king of Sweden the right to expect such, rather than a kind of 
declaration of war? * 

Thus Charles founded his cause upon pleas of precedent and 
justice, recking nothing of difference of circumstance, of expedi- 
ence, of the little chance of success his representations had, or of 
his desperate situation. The representations were completed by a 
protest against the addition of the eight English ships to the 
Danish fleet, an action equivalent, it was said again, to a declara- 
tion of war.*° ‘ 

‘Townshend in reply to the whole‘! expressed the king’s surprise 
that after the treatment suffered from the Swedes during so many 
years, and lately poussé a toute outrance, such terms should be 
used of the measures adopted by him to protect the interrupted 
commerce of his subjects. Gentle measures, arguments, expostu- 
lation had been fully tried by the late queen, who, when these 
failed, had yet taken every opportunity to show her friendly feel- 
ing towards Sweden, but to her death could get no redress for 
the injuries complained of. The present king had made similar 
instances, and had hoped that on the king of Sweden’s return the 
remedies desired would be granted. Instead of that the seizure 
and confiscation of vessels had been pursued with greater rigour, 
and the ordinance of February had destroyed all hope of friendly 
treatment. Claim had been made for damages to the amount of 
over 69,000/., and this sum had been since increased. The trade 
was not only of private interest, but by the nature of its commodities 
of vital importance to the state. The prices of naval stores had 
risen by forty per cent., and it had been necessary to seek them at 
great expense in Italy and elsewhere. Hence the sending of the 
fleet, which had put the king to enormous expense,‘? which he 
would gladly have spared. The proceedings of the allies of 1689 
could not be pleaded in justification, for the exclusion of contra- 
band and of naval stores from France had been enforced in the 
interest of all Europe. The king had been absolutely obliged to 
send the fleet to the Baltic, and to leave there the eight ships of 
war. There was no convention with Denmark as to this, as 
Gyllenborg suggested. If the presence of the ships were objected 
to, let commerce be declared free, and the sums claimed be paid ; 
they would then be recalled. 


8° All the above is from Gyllenborg’s memorial of 12 Sept., 0.s., Record Office, 
Sweden ; Charles’s instructions therewith. 

© Gyllenborg, 3 Oct., 0.s., ibid. ; Lamberty, ix. 297. 

t 11 Oct., 0.8., Record Office, Sweden, The sum is given as 163,5841, 19s. 4d. 
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Here we have a quibble. What Gyllenborg suggested was 
that the eight vessels were left in obedience to the terms of a 
treaty concluded between Hanover and Denmark for the cession of 
Bremen and Verden. And this was true enough, even if verbally, 
there being no convention between Denmark and Great Britain, 
Townshend was correct. 

A fortnight before the letter quoted was written Stade and the 
duchy of Bremen were at length handed over by the Danes to 
Hanover. The stipulated declaration of war duly followed.“* The 
arguments brought forward in the Hanoverian manifesto “ were 
much the same as those contained in the preambles to the treaties. 
The whole blame of the rupture was laid upon Charles, disturber 
of the empire’s peace ; George figured as the dutiful upholder of 
it. 

The declaration of war was, of course, made solely on the part 
of Hanover, but it necessarily prejudiced the relations of Sweden 
with George’s greater sovereignty. By itself the transference of 
Bremen and Verden to Hanover was of advantage to Great 
Britain.“© To quote the words of Horatio Walpole, intimate in the 
councils of the Townshend ministry, it was clearly for her interest 
that ‘those countries which command the navigation of the Elbe 
and Weser, the only inlets from the British seas in Germany, and 
which in case of any disturbance in the north are most capable of 
protecting or interrupting the British trade to Hamburg,’ 
should be in the hands of Hanover rather than of Denmark or of 
Sweden. Indeed, the arbitrary and violent interference of the 
Danes, since their occupation of Holstein, with British shipping 
in the Elbe had been the subject of continual complaint and 
remonstrance, never redressed. George would not be likely to 
molest the vessels of his own subjects ; rather he might be expected 
to grant them privileges. It was true that he laid heavy burdens 
on the importation of goods competing with his own industries, on 
woollen cloth in particular ; but these imposts dated from earlier 
times, and now pressure might be brought to bear upon him to 
relax them. Certainly he might be expected to encourage English 
merchants as against the Dutch, who still held the greater portion 
of this as of the Baltic trade,’ and, indeed, we find the latter in 
1717 resenting his new imposts, 

But what of the consequences in the north? More than any- 
thing else Charles abhorred the idea of giving up any fraction of 


8 15 Oct. “ Original in the Staatsarchiv, Hanover. 

*s And of very great advantage to the duchies themselves (see Michael, pp. 730-1). 

‘© The Interest of Great Britain steadily pursued, a pamphlet issued by Horatio 
Walpole in 1743 in answer to The Case of the Hanover Troops in the Pay of Great 
Britain impartially and freely examined, an indictment of British continental policy 
since 1714, , Cp, also Townshend in Coxe, Life of Sir Robert Walpole, i. 87. 

*” Cp. Heeren, Historical Treatises, pp. 273 foll. 
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the dominions he had inherited. When George took over these 
provinces of his, he aroused an enmity which could not be 
expected to distinguish the elector of Hanover from the king of 
England. Hanover was safe enough from Charles’s menaces, but 
England in the following years had to suffer from serious dread of 
a Swedish invasion. Besides, the change of mastership in the 
Baltic, which British interference hastened, was of ill consequence, 
for Peter the Great had no thought but for the advantage of his 
own country. And so when we find the Hanoverian treaty 
arraigned by a long succession of pamphleteers as the first instance 
of an intentional subordination of English to Hanoverian interests 
we must agree with them so far that in its regard at least the 
balance of advantage was against Great Britain.‘* But it is difficult 
nevertheless to condemn the action of the ministry of the day. 
Was it worth while, as they saw things, to try to retain Charles’s 
friendship ? The commercial quarrel with Sweden must be either 
composed or prosecuted, and Charles had steadily refused to 
contribute to the former end. He made demands, but offered no 
favours in return; if Great Britain fulfilled those demands, she 
would still be but the unprofitable servant, doing that which was 
her duty. Naval stores must be got from the Baltic. The tsar 
was already in possession of the chief ports from which they 
came. There was a better prospect of commercial advantage from 
arranging an accord with him than in restoring to Sweden her 
former supremacy. It could not be foreseen that Russia for Sweden 
would be stork for log. Nor was it to be expected that Charles, 
although an enemy, would be dangerous. His cause seemed lost. 
He would be fortunate, considering his affection for the forefront 
of the battle, if he escaped from Stralsund alive.*® A pacification 
seemed imminent, under which he would lose his German and 
south-eastern provinces, retaining only Sweden itself and Finland. 
It was surely better to court the victor than the vanquished. 
No one could have foretold the improbable course of events, have 
reckoned with the personality of Goertz, or suspected the 
difficulties that would arise with yet nascent Russia. No govern- 
ment could in 1715 have found arguments to oppose the royal 
wishes. 

To return to events. The remaining important one of 1715 
was the re-entry of Russia into the field. There had been 
considerable friction with the confederates in the summer,” but in 
September and October treaties were signed with Denmark and 
Prussia which engaged Peter to furnish fifteen battalions of 


48 Cp. Ward, Great Britain and Hanover, p. 105. 

* So Croissi, 5 Nov. 1715: ‘Je ne parle point de sa vie, ce qu’il conte pour rien, 
puisque tous les jours il la prodigue sans aucune nécessité’ (Ministére des Affaires 
Etrangéres). 5° Cp. Droysen, pp. 137-9. 
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infantry and 1,000 horse in aid of the operations against Sweden.*! 
And on 28 Oct. Prince Kurakin signed at Greifswald a treaty with 
the king of England which guaranteed to Hanover the duchies of 
Bremen and Verden, and to the tsar Ingria, Carelia, and Esthonia, 
with the town and district of Reval.** It was agreed to employ all 
necessary energy in prosecuting the war with that end in view, and, 
in reference to the treaties between Denmark, Hanover, and Prussia, 
to send ministers of both powers to Berlin to arrange a further 
convention to include Russia, and to concert measures in detail for 
the present war and future peace. And, further, king George 
agreed as king of Great Britain, and the tsar agreed reciprocally, 
to advance the interests and second the intentions of each other to 
the best of their ability. The preamble to the treaty set forth, as 
usual, that the steps taken by Charles XII to light the flames of 
war in the empire required counter-undertakings to. assure its 
tranquillity and to place the Swedish provinces therein in more 
pacific hands. 

What, meanwhile, had become of the treaty which Louis XIV 
had made with Charles on 3 April,** and how did he fulfil its 
obligations, first as to the subsidy, and secondly as to employing 
his good offices to recover for the Swedish king the German 
provinces which he had lost ? 

Of the first it is sufficient to say that the instalments were 
duly paid. In the second matter Louis, not content with the 
exertions of Count Rottembourg, his envoy at Berlin, sent thither 
a special minister in the person of the count de Croissi, own 
brother to the marquis de Torcy, director of foreign affairs, in- 
structing him to use every effort to bring Prussia and Poland 
to an accommodation with Sweden, in order to recover for her 
the losses suffered at the hands of Denmark. Croissi was ordered 
to visit on his journey Cassel, to learn the views and take 
the advice of the landgrave, and Wolfenbiittel, to try to dis- 
cover the intentions of the king of England through that related 
court. But to attempt an arrangement with Denmark, he was 
told, was not worth while. That king was in arms against 
Sweden without a shadow of justice, and solely to profit by her 
unfortunate condition. He was a feeble, irresolute creature, ready 
to encroach where there was no prospect of resistance, but prompt 


5! Bacmeister, Tagebuch Peters des Grossen, ii. 15; Koch and Schoell, xiii. 256; 
Droysen, p. 139. There was no stipulation, at least in the Danish treaty (6 Sept.), that 
these troops were to be employed in an invasion of Scania, as is stated by Droysen, 
p. 152, following Hojer; see Holm, p. 11. They were to assist in the siege of Stral- 
sund, or if that was at an end in that of Wismar; and they were to be maintained 
at the expense of Denmark. 

5? Original in the Staatsarchiv at Hanover, ratified by the tsar at St. Petersburg 
18/29 Dec. Ranke (Preussische Geschichte, v. 1) gives wrongly Esthonia, Livohia, and 
Carelia. 53 See ante, p. 75. 
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to retreat in face of opposition. Bremen and Holstein must at 
all costs be restored to Charles,** the more so as to expel.the Danes 
from the former duchy was the only way to save it from the king 
of England. As to Russia, there was no hope of inducing the half- 
barbarian tsar to resign his conquests. But, freed from her other 
enemies, Sweden could account for Russia and Denmark by 
herself. And it would be good for a war-loving prince like Charles 
to be so occupied; otherwise he might, for instance, revive his 
mischievous ideas on protestantism in the empire. 

The king of Prussia was to be warned of the danger to his 
marches of Brandenburg, in case of a success by Charles, and of the 
overpowering increase of the might of Russia, and pressed to give 
up Stettin on the terms advocated by the landgrave. The essence 
of the negotiation was to be peace between Sweden and Prussia.* 

The mission never had any chance of success. Croissi learnt 
as much from the landgrave, who laid the blame rather upon 
Prussian prevarication than on Swedish obstinacy. He found the 
king of Prussia at Stettin (or Wollin) on 9 May, and was at 
Stralsund on the 14th, just missing Vellingk, to whom, as well 
inclined to France, he had been particularly recommended to address 
himself. Staying on during the siege, he became an enthusiastic 
worshipper of Charles, was extremely intimate with him and 
constantly in his company, both on his tremendous rides and at 
home, and conversed with him confidentially on all subjects. 
Instead of persuading him to peace he became fired with his zeal, 
and set himself to devise schemes for his benefit. He drew upon 
himself in consequence a crushing reproof. 

In the first place he urged upon Charles to fall in with the 
proposals which reached him from the Jacobites, who offered to 
find money in return for military aid. To foment trouble in 
England, he said, would be proper, since king George was now 
Sweden’s most cruel enemy. Charles admitted the advantage to 
himself, but declined his consent, on the ground that the king of 
England had not declared war upon him (this, of course, was before 
the Hanoverian declaration in October). His sense of honour was 
again to his disadvantage. But Miullern strongly supported the 
refusal upon other grounds—namely, that the king had enough 


5! «Tl est impossible que le roi de Suéde fasse la paix sans obtenir la restitution de 
ces‘deux duchés.’ 

55 Instructions to the count de Croissi, Receuwil des Instructions données aux 
Ambassadeurs et Ministres de France, Suéde. 

56 What these proposals were we know from the Mémoires du Maréchal de Berwick 
and from Bolingbroke’s ‘ Letter to Sir William Windham.’ 7,000 or 8,000 men, then 
at Gottenburg, instead of going to Stralsund, were to be landed in Scotland. Berwick 
actually handed over to Sparre at Paris the sum of 50,000 crowns, but Charles would 
not accept the money. The matter was also opened to Gyllenborg in London. Cp. 
Carlson, pp. 95-7. 
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enemies to fight already without adding to them Great Britain, 
that he had no troops to spare, and that grave mistrust would be 
excited by such an action among all protestant princes. 

In the second place Croissi went so far as to advise his 
government to assemble near Metz an army of 25,000 men, que 
les gazettes ow les nouvelles publiques feront aisément passer pour 
estre de cinquante mille. The Dutch and several German princes, 
he said, would approve of this. The emperor, threatened by the 
Turks, could not interfere ; the king of Prussia would be terrorised. 
The force could easily reach the latter’s frontiers, if desired, 
through the friendly lands of Hesse and Wolfenbiuttel. 

The answer that he received shows clearly that Louis XIV had 
no intention of doing anything which might draw upon himself a 
fresh war. Croissi had been informed in his instructions that the 
British malcontents certainly looked to the king of Sweden for 
help, but that Louis would keep his promise not to assist the 
Chevalier directly or indirectly. Croissi was only to try to gather 
the opinion of Charles and of other foreign princes on the subject. 
He was now, therefore, told that his action was strongly disapproved. 
The king of Sweden must on no account make new enemies. He 
had not the means of beginning a war with England, even if he 
wished it. Louis, while peace with England lasted, would adhere 
to his promise and not attempt to disturb that country. Again, 
any force assembled near the German frontier might draw upon 
France a fresh war. Réglez votre conduite sur le principe que je 
veux observer la paix, et pour satisfaire & ma parole et pour le bien 
général de mon royaume, et ne proposez rien qui puisse tendre au 
renouvellement d’une guerre qui seroit également contraire a Vun et a 
Vautre. The king of Sweden must be brought to write to the 
emperor and to send a minister to Brunswick.” Accordingly we 
find Croissi, after Jane, giving no more hot-headed advice, but 
confining himself to the relation of passing events, of the progress 
of the siege, and of ineffectual negotiations with Prussia. 

Louis XIV died in September. Sparre and Cronstrém, the 
Swedish ministers at Paris, lost no time in submitting to the new 
council of regency memorials recalling obligations and appealing 
for help.* But as early as 21 Sept. Lord Stair could write, 
Le nouveau gouvernement nous veut du bien, et leur nouveau systéme 
a besoin de nous.” The regent Orleans had no intention whatever 


57 In the Handlingar rirande Skandinaviens Historia, vol. x., we have Gyllen- 
borg’s complaints to Miillern of the coldness of the French court, and Sparre’s replies 
thereto from Paris, pointing out the age of the king and the exhaustion of the 
country. ‘En un mot, on est entiérement résolu de conserver la paix avec tout le 
monde.’ And again, ‘En un mot, et quoi qu’on dise, je puis vous assurer, monsieur, 
qu’ici on ne songe pas & faire la moindre démarche en faveur du Prétendant’ (Sparre, 
I July and 16 August). 8815 Oct. 1715. 

&® To Robethon, British Museum, Stowe MS. 228, f. 105. 
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of attempting interference and embroiling himself with England. 
The instructions sent to Croissi in November ran as follows :— 

The king had duly learnt from his despatches of 4 Sept. 
that the king of Sweden, in spite of the absolute necessity of 
making peace, refused persistently to take any steps to procure it. 
It could be wished that his resources matched his courage. But 
there were times when it was proper for princes to dissimulate 
their resentment, to yield to necessity, and to seek to diminish the 
number of their enemies when they could not resist them. The 
king of Sweden must send ministers to Vienna and to Brunswick 
to treat for peace. The French envoy at Vienna had long striven 
to bring the emperor to attempt mediation in conjunction with 
France, but the answer was that such was not ‘possible so long as 
Charles refused to do what was desired of him. Rottembourg at 
Berlin, Besenval at Dresden, had been similarly foiled by his 
impracticable attitude. The late king of France, who had learnt 
by long experience how to reign, had often found the plan of 
submitting to conditions, in order to divide his enemies, successful, 
and the king of Sweden might well follow his example. 

Croissi, after he had left doomed Stralsund, replied to this 
that he had done all he could to influence the king of Sweden in 
the way desired, but to no purpose. Moins il s’est trouvé en 
état de résister, plus il s’est levé et roidy contre ses malheurs. 

The same stiffneckedness which prevented Charles from accept- 
ing the advice of France also ruined any hope that he might have 
of intervention from Vienna. There Frederick William was before- 
hand with him. ‘The king of Prussia might decline, and not too 
politely, the overtures of the French envoy, but he could not treat 
in like manner the head of the empire, whose consent to a perma- 
nent change of ownership of German provinces would be required. 
He knew that Charles was being earnestly pressed by all his friends 
to submit his cause to Vienna and send his ministers to Bruns- 
wick. If he did so he might save Stralsund. He himself, there- 
fore, professed every regard for his constitutional lord. His 
ministers at Vienna were active. When Charles in May and June 
did set his case before the emperor and Europe generally in the 
form of despatches from Miullern to Secretary Stiernhoek, Prus- 
sian manifestos at once were issued in reply.*' Formally invited 


* All the above is derived from the French records (Ministére des Affaires 
Etrangéres Suéde). Croissi’s despatch last quoted was from Rostock, 28 Dec. 

6! The Swedish papers, 27 April and 4 June (Lamberty, ix. 270, 273). The substance 
of the Prussian answer to the former is in Whitworth’s despatch of 13 May (Record 
Office, German States 171); that to the latter was printed, and a copy sent to Vienna 
(or Ratisbon) on 27 June (ibid. 8 July). This must be the ‘ Motifs qui ont engagé Sa 
Majesté le Roi de Prusse 4 se charger du Sequestre de la Poméranie Suédoise, et qui 
lobligent 4 en maintenir les Conditions’ (Lamberty, ix. 285, Lettres Historiques for 
August 1715, copy at the Record Office, Holland), 
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for the third time in March to send representatives to Bruns- 
wick, Charles failed to reply till 17 June. Then he sitill 
declined to allow the emperor the title of king of Spain. To 
yield this cherished prejudice was to show, in his opinion, un- 
worthy weakness. He had always been willing, he said, to accept 
& proper peace. He would send to Brunswick, given a guarantee 
that his German provinces should be restored. Or he would 


enter into negotiations for a general peace under the emperor’s 
mediation at Breslau or Danzig.®? 


Such a reply was equivalent to a refusal. The cause of 
Prussia at Vienna, backed by the powerful advocacy. of Hanover, 
gained the day. When Charles at length, late in July, consented 
to address the emperor by the desired title,* it was too late. The 
flattering professions of submission made by Frederick William had 
had effect." The siege of Stralsund was to proceed uninterrupted. 

By a resolution which must have long outlived hope Charles 
pro‘racted its defence to the limit of possibility—-22 December. 
Towards the end he offered terms, which earlier might have been 
accepted.® When surrender was inevitable he made his escape 
with a scanty retinue to Sweden. Of all that country’s possessions 
oversea there now remained only Wismar and a part of Finland. 


J. F. CHance. 


® This letter is included in the printed supplement attached to the decree of the 
Imperial Commission on Northern Affairs of 17 Jan. 1716, of which a copy was 
forwarded by Whitworth from Ratisbon on 17 Feb. (Record Office, German States 
173). Charles demanded of his imperial majesty ‘ ut Nobis contra ius fasque laesis 
certam spem faciat, Eandem non permissuram restitutionem Nostram in Provincias 
Germanicas ad Pacis Westphalicae normam a nemine in dubium vocatum iri.’ 

6’ «Enfin,’ wrote a Swedish minister, ‘la glace est rompue entre Notre Cour et 
celle de Vienne. Le Roy s’est determiné de donner 4 l’Empereur les titres d’Espagne 
dans toute leur étendue, et j’ay receu quatre lettres de Sa M* & ce Prince & la fois’ 
(20 July, Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres, Suéde). The first of these letters, Schaub 
tells us, congratulated the emperor upon his accession, the second upon his coronation 
in Hungary, acknowledging him also sole legitimate heir to the Spanish throne; the 
third thanked him for his goodness in allowing the Swedes to return through his 
dominions from Turkey ; the fourth recognised him as sole arbiter in the troubles in 
North Germany, offered submission to his decision (though without an undertaking to 
send a minister to Brunswick), and disclaimed any arrangement with the Porte to his 
disadvantage (Schaub from Vienna, 24 July 1715, Record Office, Germany 32). Goertz 
says that word had come from the emperor that Charles might write to him without 
giving him the required titles, but that if he gave them it would be taken as a friendly 
act, and that Charles thereupon decided to concede them and to send a minister to 
signify his friendship and gratitude (to Sparre, 18 June 1715, Handlingar, x. 245). 
Sparre, writing to Gyllenborg on 5 August, said that everything depended on the issue 
of these letters (ibid. p. 345). 

*' Droysen, pp. 118-9; ep. pp. 126-8. 

* Carlson, p. 87. See also Croissi’s despatches. 
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The Raising of the Highland Regiments 
; im 1757 


his eloquent survey of the career of the elder Pitt Lord Stan- 
hope says— 


Was it not he who devised that lofty and generous scheme for remov- 
ing the disaffection of the Highlanders by enlisting them in regiments 
for the service of the crown? Those minds which Culloden could not 
subdue at once yielded to his confidence ; by trusting he reclaimed them ; 
by putting arms into their hands he converted mutinous subjects into 
loyal soldiers.' 


And he afterwards quotes Pitt’s own words, spoken a few months 
before his death. 


I remember how I employed the very rebels in the serviceand defence 
of their country. They were reclaimed by this means; they fought our 
battles ; they cheerfully bled in defence of those liberties which they had 
attempted to overthrow but a few years before.? 


Whether the final pacification of the Highlands was mainly due 
to this policy of trust, or to that harsher policy which, by exiling 
the chiefs, gradually loosened the tie between them and their clans, 
is perhaps open to question. At any rate the raising of the High- 
land regiments. was a bold and wise measure, for which Pitt 
deserves credit. But the credit is not due to him exclusively, nor 
did the idea originate with him. The needs of America, not of 
Scotland, gave birth to it. 

Hight years before, the duke of Bedford had proposed to send 
out Highlanders to Nova Scotia as settlers, and the duke of Cum- 
berland had promised his support to the scheme, ‘ as it is much to 
be wished that these people may be disposed of in such a manner 
as to be of service to the government, instead of a detriment to 
it.’* And in 1751 Wolfe, who was at that time commanding a 
regiment in Scotland, wrote to a brother officer in Nova Scotia that 
he should imagine two or three independent companies of High- 
landers would be found useful in the desultory frontier warfare 


' History of England, iii. 18. ? Ibid. iv. 89. 
8 Bedford Correspondence, i, 564. 
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which was then going on: ‘ they are hardy, intrepid, accustomed to 
a rough country, and no great mischief if they fall.’ * 

Braddock’s disaster in 1755, and the French reinforcements 
sent to Canada in the early part of the following year, made it 
an urgent matter to send out British reinforcements. But it was 
not easy to find them. The standing army of Great Britain, 
normally 19,000, had been raised to 34,000 men; but this was 
little more than one-fifth of that of France. England was 
threatened with invasion, and when Hessians and Hanoverians to 
the number of 19,000 were brought over to guard it they had to 
be sent back to Germany because of the popular outcry, of which 
Pitt took the lead. The Mediterranean garrisons were under 
8,000 each; so that when Mahon was besieged Gibraltar could 
not spare men to reinforce it, and it was driven to capitulate. 

Lord Loudoun, who had been very useful in the High- 
lands in the time of the rebellion, was sent to America to 
take the chief command; but only two weak battalions accom- 
panied him. One of these was the Black Watch, the earliest High- 
land regiment, which had been formed out of independent 
companies in 1739. So many Highland recruits were sent out to 
join it that in a few months’ time it numbered 1,300 men. In 
spite of the opposition of Pitt and his friends, money was voted for 
a regiment of four battalions to be raised in America from Swiss 
and German protestants settled in Pennsylvania and New York. 
One-third of the commissions were given to officers of those 
nationalities. This regiment, at first known as the Royal Ameri- 
can, is now the King’s Royal Rifle Corps, or 60th Rifles. 

After various acts of hostility on both sides, war was declared 
between France and England in May 1756. In the course of that 
month a plan for carrying on the war was submitted to the duke 
of Cumberland. It proposed an increase in the establishment of 
British regiments, and the procuring of some German regiments 
for service in America, and added, ‘ Two regiments, a thousand 
men in a corps, may be raised in the north of Scotland for the said 
service and on the same terms. No men in this island are better 
qualified for the American war than the Scots Highlanders.’ It 
further suggested that the Scots regiments in the Dutch service 
should be recalled, and 2,000 protestants raised in the north of 
Ireland. 

Pitt was sworn as principal secretary of state on 4 Dec., and 
the duke soon afterwards sent him by Lord Albemarle the plan 
described above.’ As regards the Highlanders, the matter was 
quickly settled, for in the course of that month the duke wrote the 
following letter, marked ‘ Most private,’ to Lord Loudoun :— 

‘ Wright, Life of Wolfe, p. 168. 
5 Almon, Anecdotes of the Earl of Chatham, i. 261. 
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St.James De 23° 1756. 

My Lord Loudoun,—I write this private letter to you to assure you of 
the thorough satisfaction your conduct has given me, and will not fail to 
support you to the utmost of my power through the many difficulties you 
find in the executing of your orders, and in opposition to the public 
service. Nothing can be worse than our situation here at home, without 
any plan, or even a desire to have one, great numbers talked of to be sent 
you, but without any consideration of how, and from whence, without 
considering what they should carry with them. But that you may know 
what can be done for you, I write in my own Hand, trusting to your 
Honour, that you will burn this as soon as read. 

The King will spare you five old Battalions from Europe and two 
thousand new raised Highlanders, which will make 6,000 men, officers 
included: and I will send a proper train of artillery with them. Prepare 
your own plan for one army up the S‘ Lawrence river, and for the other 
to keep the enemy in check from where your army now is. I will send 
you my thoughts more fully with a plan of mine for your operations, 
which you shall be left at liberty, either to adopt, in part, or not at all, as 
you shall find it proper from your better information. I don’t doubt a 
moment of your burning this letter, so don’t answer it, but send your 
plan and thoughts without taking any notice of this most private letter. 
I remain very sincerely your most affectionate Friend.® 


The 2,000 Highlanders here referred to were to form two bat- 
talions, to be raised respectively by Archibald Montgomery, after- 
wards earl of Eglinton, and Simon Fraser, master of Lovat. 
Montgomery was a major of Lord Robert Manners’s regiment (86th 
Foot), but Fraser was in a different position and had never held 
the king’s commission. His father, Lord Lovat, had made him 
join the Jacobite army in 1746 at the head of his clan. He had 
afterwards received a pardon, and become an advocate (as readers 
cf ‘Catriona’ may remember). He now applied to be allowed to 
raise a regiment, and was supported by the duke of Argyle, who 
told the government that under no other person would the clan of 
Frasers enlist.’ 

Among the Cumberland Papers at Windsor there is a list of 
officers for Fraser’s regiment, endorsed, ‘ These papers delivered to 
me by the Duke of Argyle on the 2! Jan. 1757, and approved the 
next day by the King. [Initialed] W.’ Out of a total of thirty-nine 
officers thirteen are Frasers, and there is a note that 


Mr Fraser being to raise so great a number of men, it is necessary to 
recommend many gentlemen of the name of Fraser who have not been 
in the service before, but who from their connections and interest in the 
country can raise most men. 


The two majors in this list are Campbells, but one of them was 


afterwards appointed to Montgomery’s regiment. 
The duke of Newcastle, whom Pitt had driven out of office, 


® Copy in Cumberland Papers, endorsed, ‘ Written with H.R.H.’s own Hand.’ 
* Walpole, Memoirs of the Last Ten Years of George II, ii. 131. 
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watched the measures of the new ministry with the disapproval 
which was to be expected. On 4 Jan. 1757 he wrote to Lord 
Hardwicke about the reinforcements for America— 

The Duke will not part with more than 4 regiments from hence, the 
new lord-lieutenant will spare only 1,000 from thence, and the old governor 
of Scotland cannot muster up above 2,000 of his Highland friends, which 
altogether will not amount to much above 6,000 men. Mr Pitt insists 
upon 8,000. 

Hardwicke replied on the 7th— 


I find the measure of raising 2,000 Highlanders alarms many of the 
best affected, particularly the making councillor Fraser colonel of one of 
the Battalions. . . . Nothing could more effectually break in upon the 
plan which has been pursuing for that country, ever since the last 
Rebellion, and I dare say the scheme is to put an end to it. 

Two days later Newcastle wrote again— 


I most entirely disapprove the method of their Highland regiments. 
The Duke, I hear, disapproves and submits. It is wholly the duke of 
Argyle.® 


There seems to be nothing to bear out the statement that the 
duke of Cumberland disapproved the raising of these regiments. 
The fact that Henry Fox supported the measure in the house of 
commons is an indication to the contrary. The situation is pretty 
clear. Pitt was bent on vigorous action in America, but his hands 
were to some extent tied by his opposition to the employment of 
foreign soldiers. Whether or not he welcomed the scheme at that 
time as a message of peace to Scotland, it was practically indis- 
pensable for waging successful war in America. The king and the 
duke, as captain-general, were unwilling to denude the country of 
troops, especially as they cherished a hope that some British regi- 
ments would join the army which was to be formed for the defence 
of Hanover. Highlanders had fought under the duke at Fontenoy, 
and against him at Culloden, and he knew their value. As already 
mentioned the Black Watch had been sent to America before Pitt 
became a minister. The opinions of Argyle and Loudoun, Camp- 
bells both, would be likely to weigh with him, especially when they 
furnished a means of reconciling his views with those of the 
imperious minister. 

Recruits came in so freely that the establishment of the two 
regiments was increased. They were sent to America in a few 
months. Montgomery’s regiment served under Forbes in the 
successful expedition against Fort Duquesne (where Braddock had 
met with his disaster), while Fraser’s took part in the capture of 
Louisbourg and Quebec, and won the praise of Wolfe. The regi- 
ments were brought into the line as the 77th and 78th respectively, 
but were disbanded at the peace of 1763, the men receiving grants 


of land in America. E. M. Luoyp. 
* Add. MS. 32870. 
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Notes and Documents 


The Pre-Domesday Hidation of Northamptonshire. 


Tx hides of Northamptonshire challenge our curiosity, not only 
by the unusual four-hide unit found in Domesday, but more espe- 
cially by their mysterious changes. In the ‘County Hidage’ the 
shire stands for 3,200 hides. The ‘ Northamptonshire Geld Roll,’ 
naming twenty-eight hundreds, gives the hidage of each in 1065. 
Of these four—Guilsborough, Nobottle, Wimersley, Higham—each 
having 150 hides, are specially called ‘hundreds and a half,’ and 
ten, including Hamfordshoe, have 100 hides apiece. All these lie 
in the southern half of the county. The northern hundreds are 
less regular. Two of them, Upton Green (Nasso), with 108} hides, 
and Navesland, with 160, are called ‘double hundreds,’ and the 
others have less than 100 hides. The total, including the hundreds 
of East and West Wicesley, now in Rutland, is 2,673}. Domesday, 
which also includes Wicesley, gives about 1,350 hides, but 2,930 
teamlands. More than a hundred of each, however, are outside 
the county, mainly in Oxfordshire, leaving for Northamptonshire 
cum Wicesley some 1,230 hides, with on the average about two 
and a quarter teamlands apiece. Lastly, we find in the ‘ North- 
amptonshire Survey,’ a list dating apparently from before 1122, of 
some 1,175 hides, to which must be added 80 hides in Wicesley 
accounted for (as 8/.) in the Pipe Roll of 1130, making a total of 
1,255, which agrees roughly with Domesday. We have thus three 
different assessments, and we shall find a fourth lurking in the 
details of the Geld Roll. 

In the January number we examined, with the help of the 
‘Survey,’ the hidation of the southern hundreds, and came to the 
conclusion that eleven of them had originally 100 hides, and the 
others (taking Orlingbury cum Malesley as one) 150 hides apiece. 
Now, subject to two early transfers, these are the totals given for 
1065 in the Geld Roll.! The difference, therefore, between the 

' The Geld Roll gives to Spelho and Hamfordshoe only ninety apiece, but it seems 


from the Survey (translated at length in the Victoria Hist. of Northants, vol.i.) that ten 
original hides, represented by 4% at (Kings)thorp, had been moved from Spelho to 
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County Hidage and the Geld Roll must lie in the northern hundreds, 
which in the latter have irregular totals, as follows :— 


The ‘two hundreds’ of Polebrook ° . e «€ 

Navesland . . . 160 Willybrook , ‘.. = 
Rothwell . ° e - 60 Wiceslea W. . ® « 80 
Stoke s . . . 40 E. . . . 80 
Corby «© «© «© o« 4 The ‘two hundreds’ of ‘ 
Huxlow . .« . « 62 Upton Green (Nasso) . 108} 
Navisford . e . « 62 


Let us examine the detail of these hundreds in the ‘ Survey.’ 
Leaving Navesland for the moment, let us pass to Stoke and Roth- 
well. The village ratings in the ‘ Survey’ figures are as follows, the 
Geld Roll totals being added for comparison :— 


Rothwell, 6, 8,3, 949, 4, 64,13,2, 2% . 40, from 60 T. R. E. 
Stoke, 8}, 275, 6}, 4, 6, 5, 7, 1,1 . 412289) ,, 40 


Now the ‘ Survey’ showed us that in the southern hundreds the 
T.R.E. assessments of 100 and 150 hides had, with two excep- 
tions, been reduced T.R.W. to 40 and 60 hides, this sixty per cent. 
reduction being distributed pro rata, so that each ten hides were 
reduced to four and each five to two.’ The forty-hide totals of 
Stoke and Rothwell suggest by analogy original totals of 100 hides 
reduced by sixty per cent.; the four-hide unit, which is not very 
prominent, may have been obscured by transfers from manor to 
manor. But totals of 100 hides are not the totals of the Geld 
Roll. In Rothwell the difference between the totals of the ‘ Survey’ 
and of the Geld Roll is very much less than in the southern hun- 
dreds, while in Stoke there is no difference at all. For further 
evidence we must turn to Domesday. Northamptonshire has there 
(deducting some 120 of each outside the county) about 1,230 
hides, which agree roughly with the ‘Survey,’ and 2,800 team- 
lands. It is easy to satisfy ourselves in Domesday or in Bridges’s 
history of the county that the teamlands are on the whole dis- 
tributed pretty evenly, and that the great majority of Domesday 
entries in every hundred show about two or two and a half team- 
lands to the hide. This is as true in Stoke and Rothwell as 
elsewhere, showing that they had about as many teamlands as the 
southern hundreds which stand in the Geld Roll for 100 hides, 


Malesley. The Geld Roll itself (Ellis, Introduction, i. 184) tells us that ten of the 
100 hides of Hamfordshoe had been appended to Higham, though not included in 
its total of 150. These ten hides are not counted in the table in Feudal England 
(p. 153), where the total is 2,6633. For the rest see Maitland, Domesday Book and 
Beyond, pp. 456-8, and Mr. Round’s papers in the Victoria Hist. vol. i. 

? In both hundreds the ‘little virgates’ of the Survey seem to be j; hide. In 
Stoke, now in Corby, the last two entries are incomplete, and perhaps doubtful. 

* The reduction was in Wimersley hundred from 10 to 3}, and in Orlingbury cum 
Malesley probably from 10 to 43. 
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and in Domesday for some 100 teamlands. There are in fact 
over eighty teamlands on the lands identified by Bridges in Stoke, 
and some fifty on less than twenty-five hides identified in Rothwell 
hundred apart from the complicated manor which names it. Now 
it is not at all impossible for the hides to bear a different propor- 
tion to the teamlands in different hundreds of the same county. 
Such differences are a prominent feature in Somersetshire, due 
apparently to differences in the character of the original settlement. 
But in Northants we have the positive statement of the County 
Hidage that the earlier assessment was much larger than that given 
in the Geld Roll, so that we have a simple explanation ready to 
our hands. It seems clear that these two hundreds had once not 
the forty and sixty hides of the Geld Roll, but a much larger 
number, most likely a hundred hides apiece, and that there had 
been a large reduction of their assessment at some time before 
1065. We shall have to apply the same principle in other 
hundreds.‘ 
In the next hundreds we have a different type : °— 


Corby, 2}, 5, 13, 2, 2}, 2}, 5,2}, 23,14, 4, 8,10. 883 from 47 
Huxlow, 83, 2}, 24, 23, 8,68,3,12},5 . « 88) » 62 
Navisford, 10, 88, 10, 5},23,2,2},15 . . 858+2 ,, 62 
Polebrook, 5, 5}, 2, 2}, 28,13, 3,5,6 . . 80h+¢ ,, 62 


A two-and-a-half hide unit is very prominent, while Bridges quotes 
over a hundred teamlands in (ancient) Corby, and in Huxlow 
about two teamlands per Domesday hide, though in Navisford and 
Polebrook there are not quite so many. It certainly looks as if 
the original ratings were just double those of the ‘Survey.’ Allowing 
for slight deficiencies in Corby and Huxlow, this would give to the 
four hundreds an original total of in all 290 hides. There has 
been some rearrangement, for Barnwell and Lilford can hardly have 
been originally in Huxlow. 

Willybrook has in the Geld Roll the same total of sixty-two 
hides as the last three hundreds, but the details in the Survey are 
quite different, viz. 8, 2,1, 1, 6, 1, 6, 8, 8, 2, 2, 6, 8, 2, 18, 1, 
total 438. Presumably, from what we have seen elsewhere, these 
figures are due to a pro rata reduction of an earlier five-hide sys- 
tem. It is true that 434 is almost exactly seven-tenths of 62, and 
the two and six hide ratings would be approximately ;4, of three 
and nine hides. But ratings of three and nine do not belong to a 
five-hide system, and on thirty hides identified (excluding King’s 
Cliff) Bridges quotes seventy teamlands, pointing to a total of some 

* Only a rough correspondence is claimed between the teamlands and the original 


hides. In the south there are generally 2} teamlands per Domesday hide, in the 
north on an average not much more than two. 


° A blank at Twywell in Huxlow is supplied by adding 13 hide from Domesday 
The ‘little virgates ’ in Polebrook seem to correspond to } hide in Domesday. 
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100 teamlands for the hundred and a much larger original hidage 
than sixty-two. On a reduction of sixty per cent., such as was 
common in this county, the two, three, and six hide ratings would 
represent exactly five, seven and a half, and fifteen original hides, 
and the total represented would be (approximately) 110, the odd 
ten hides being probably an annexation from Polebrook. This 
would make with the last group a round total of 400 hides. 
To be called a double hundred Upton Green, the later Nasso, 
must have originally had, not 108} hides, but at least the 160 of 
the double Navesland and the double Wicesley. It could hardly 
have less, for, Wimersley, Nobottle, Guilsborough, and Higham, only 
called ‘ hundreds and a half,’ have each 150. But after all 160 
hides make a poor double hundred, and we may well believe it had 
once a full 200 hides. Let us look at the ratings. Of the 79? hides 
in the ‘ Survey’ 704 are assigned in a lump to Peterborough, but we 
can add from Domesday most of the details. The ‘Survey’ gives 
2, 3, 24, 14, 4, 704, the last item including in Domesday 8, 2, 2, 3, 
8, 6, 8, 6, 8, 104, 8}, 3, 9. These figures are exactly like those of 
Willybrook. The difference between 160 and 200 is not enough 
for us to get help from the teamlands, but a pro rata reduction from 
160 to 79} or 80, i.e. of one-half, could not from a five-hide system 
produce so many three and six hide ratings. If Nasso began with 
only 160 hides and Willybrook also with twice its hidage in the 
‘Survey,’ i.e. with only 80 to 90 hides, then they must have had 
from the first six and twelve instead of five and ten hide ratings, 
whereas it seems very unlikely that the original unit of assessment in 
these two hundreds, close though they are to the Danish district, 
should have differed from the common five-hide unit, which origi- 
nally prevailed in the rest of the county. To produce a three-hide 
from a five-hide system we want reductions of forty, seventy, or 
sixty per cent. Now 'Y of 80 is not 160 but 133, 1) is 266, 1 is 
200. The first two totals are unlikely. If the original hidation of 
Nasso was on a five-hide system, then the original hidage must 
have been, not 160, but 200, the reduction to 80 being, as in the 
southern hundreds, sixty per cent., which gives original ratings of 
5, 74, 20, 5, 5, 74, 74, 15, 74, 15, 74, 258, 208, 74, 224. 
To return to Navesland, the details are tiese :— 
South Navesland, 10,4, 5, 5, 10}, 10 . . 403+45 
North ,, 63+5, 5,4,10,4,10 . 443 
The five-hide ratings suggest a 50 per cent. reduction, but the 
figures as they stand are not clear, for twice 85 is more than 160 
and less than 200. Perhaps North Navesland should have only 40 

®* Mr. Round suggests in the Victoria History that there are traces in D.B. of 


an older scheme, under which the unit of assessment in some northern hundreds was 


six instead of five hides. If so, it would appear to represent, not the original, but 
some intermediate assessment. 


} from 160 T.R.E. 
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instead of 45 hides, as there are five more’ in Cranford than are 
identified in Domesday. The reduction might then be either 50 
per cent. from 160 or 60 per cent. from 200. The two four-hide 
ratings would favour the latter total, which is prima facie the more 
likely. But North Navesland is the last hundred in the ‘ Survey ; ’ 
at Burton, its last village, there are hides mentioned in Domesday 
which do not appear in the ‘Survey,’ while Denford, which has 
five hides in Domesday, is not entered in the ‘ Survey’ at all, though 
‘the fee of Denford’ is mentioned several times under Huxlow and 
Higham. It is possible that the end of Navesland has dropped out of 
our manuscript, and that it should rightly have not 85 hides 
but 100, half of an original 200. 

Wicesley is not included in the ‘Survey,’ but the Pipe Roll of 
1180 gives it under the Northants ‘ pardons’ as ‘in Rutland 81.,’ 
representing at 2s. a hide 80 hides, no doubt 40 in each division, 
and Mr. Gowen Smith identifies 66 of these in Domesday. 
Though there are several four-hide ratings among them, that unit 
is not prominent, but it is impossible to say how the figures would 
be altered if the remaining 14 hides, consisting probably of many 
small fragments, were accounted for. In the absence of other evi- 
dence we may suppose that Wicesley East and West as well as the 
double Nasso and the double Navesland had originally 200 hides, 
but was reduced before 1065 to the 160 hides given in the Geld 
Roll. 

Let us now tabulate the whole county, dividing the western from 
the eastern hundreds. First the hides recorded by the ‘ Survey,’ 
adding, to help the eye, the round totals to which they approximate ; 
next the figures which seem to be those of the earlier system, then 
the totals of 1065 from the Geld Roll. 

The ‘ Survey’ brings us nearly, but not quite, up to the 3,200 
hides of the County Hidage. Professor Maitland points out that, 
taking the language of the Geld Roll, 22 ‘hundreds’ at 100, four 
‘hundreds and a half’-at 150, and two ‘double hundreds’ at 200 
would make just 3,200, but the figures of the ‘ Survey,’ while they 
confirm his suggestion in some cases, seem distinctly against Corby, 
Huxlow, Navisford, or Polebrook having ever had as much as 100 
hides, and it does not look as if Orlingbury and Malesley had more 
than 150 between them.* We are still 150 hides short. It is true 
that under Northants there are given by Domesday more than 109 


7 Held of Simon Fitz Peter. They may possibly duplicate two Peterborough entries. 
They probably do not represent Denford, for Simon’s descendant John de Verdon 
(Bridges, ii. 81, 226) is not found later at Denford, but at Cranford. Nor is Denford 
included under Raundes Ringstede and Cotes in Higham, for their hidage is within 3, 
of the 63 given by D.B. to Raundes, 

* If we may suppose that Polebrook and Huxlow, as well as Malesley, were 


originally ‘ half-hundreds,’ we shall still get, with the 150 not accounted for, thirty- 
two nominal ‘ hundreds.’ 
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Geld | N.E. 











Corby . + | 38% 40 80 | 47 Navesland 
Stoke . .{(41y; 40 | 100 40 || S.E 
Rothwell . «| 40 40 oe 


79% 80 | 200?| 160 
100 | 60 


N.W. | Survey | aety | Roll | | Survey Early a 
| | | 
Wicesley, | [80] say 80 | 200? | 160 || Polebrook , | 804 say 30 62 
Nasso . -| 79% 80 | 200 | 108} || Navisford .| 35% 85> 220 62 
Willybrook .| 48§ 44 | 100 | 62 || Huxlow , | 884 40 62 
"| 
| 
| 
| 


Nobottle .| 624; 60?) 150 150 











| 
8.W. | \ Orlingbury . | 40) 40) 150 80 
Stotfold . ./f89 40 | 100 | 100 || Malesley .| 98; 805 t 80 
Guilsboro’ 1614 60 | 150 | 150 ||  Spratton) (/f 4? 4 | J 
Ailwardsley .|§894, 40 | 100 | 100 || Spelho. . | (85% 386 100 | 90 
Gravesende || {40% 40 | 100 | 100 || Hamfordshoo | “86; 86 | 100 | - 
‘ 5S | - 0 
Warden ae ra Z 4 bo | Higham .| 60% 60 | 150 | sme} 
Edboldstow :|(88, 40 | 100 | 100 | Wimersley .| 61; 60?) 150 | 160 
Norton . .| 894, 40 |100 | 100 || Cleyley .| 86 86 | 100 | 100 
| } sinantiniattemimcainiiaaes npn 
Towcester “| 40 40 100 | 100 1,258} 1,259 | 8,050 2,6735 
If we might suppose in Northampton or Oxfordshire . | _ 150 | 125 
ppo 
We should get approximately . . . ° | — 8,200 | 2,800 


As explained, the ‘ Survey’ figures for Hamfordshoe and Cleyley represent only 90 carly 
hides apiece, but for Wimersley 170 instead of 150; also for Polebrook, Navisford, and Hux- 
low only 210, but for Willybrook 110 instead of 100. The transfers between the hundreds 
seem to have been as follows :— 





Original Geld Roll Original Geld Roll 
Hamfords. 100-10 to Higham 90 Higham 150+10 from Hamfords. 160 
Spelho 100-10 atK.’sThorp 90 Orl. c. Mal. 150+10 at K.’sThorp 160 

Geld Roll Survey Geld Roll Survey 
Cleyley 100-10 at Blisworth 90 (86) Wimersley 150+10 at Blisworth 
Higham 160-10 atGrendon 150 (60) = +10 atGrendon 170 
Orl. c. Mal. 160-10 atSpratton 150 (70) Spelho 90+10 at Spratton 100 (40) 


If the excesses which have been rejected in Warden, Nobottle, and Wimersley were ad- 
mitted, it would raise the Survey total to about 1,260, and the early hidage to 3,070-5, but 
would not materially affect what follows. 





hides and 100 teamlands, besides Wicesley, at places outside the 
county as bounded in the ‘ Survey ’ and since. Moreover, if we add 80 
of these lying in Oxfordshire to the 2,412 there counted in Domesday 
by Professor Maitland, we get 2,492 against only 2,400 given by the 
County Hidage, which suggests at first sight that there had been a 
transfer of territory from Northants to Oxford before 1065, as there 
was afterwards to Rutland. But the geography blocks this explana- 
tion so far as concerns these particular places, which were held by 
various Saxon owners. Finmere, Shelswell, and Cottesford are 
close to the border near Brackley, but Glympton and Wotton are far 
away north of Woodstock. These places seem to have been dragged 
into Northants merely because the bishop of Coutances and Hugo 
de Grentmesnil had no other lands in Oxfordshire. The northgrn 
point, however, of Oxfordshire looks suspicious on the map and may 
have once been a hundred of Northants. In that case Northamp- 
ton would stand for fifty hides, and would form with the 
hundred hides of Spelho a ‘hundred and a half’ adjoining the 
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hundred and a half of Orlingbury cum Malesley. Failing Oxford- 
shire or Warwickshire, which has also more hides in Domesday 
than in the County Hidage, we must apparently fall back on North- 
ampton alone to fill the gap ; if 150 hides seem a large assessment, 
we may remember that the not very distant Cambridge is rated as 
a hundred in Domesday. 

As to the assessment of Northampton in 1065, the Geld Roll 
divides the 90 hides of Spelho thus: ‘ 20} hides set and gewered 
and 25 hides burghland [and 16 in default] and 28} hides waste.’ 
In ‘Feudal England’ Mr. Round took the 25 hides burghland to 
represent Northampton, but there does not seem to be any room 
for the burgh, as the whole 90 hides are accounted for by the 
villages given in the ‘Survey.’ It is possible that some of these 
villages were connected in some way with the burgh and so-called 
burghland, but it looks as if the Gell Rold MS. was here corrupt, 
for in every other hundred mention is made immediately after the 
hides ‘ gewered’ of considerable amounts of inland, while in Spelho 
there is none; and such burghland, even though free from geld, 
does not seem a satisfactory substitute. I think ‘ burghland’ must 
have been substituted by a copyist from a marginal note or 
another line for ‘inland.’ Possibly there has been a double mis- 
take, some earlier copy having read ‘five and xx hides (inland and 
five and xx, or a hundred and five and xx, hides) burghland.’ The 
manuscript has similar omissions in Rothwell and Navesland. 

Not only does the ‘Survey’ bridge for us, or nearly bridge, the 
gap between the 1,250 hides or thereabouts of Domesday, and the 
8,200 of the County Hidage, but it also gives us more definite evi- 
dence than we can get from the Geld Roll alone that the difference 
between the latter and the County Hidage is due to deliberate 
reductions of assessment made before 1065, and tells us something 
of the distribution and nature of these reductions. They are 
mainly in the hundreds along the north-western edge of the county 
from Nasso to Rothwell, viz. in Wicesley (?) 20 per cent., in Nasso 
45, in Willybrook and Corby about 40, in Stoke 60, in Rothwell 40. 
They are less in the north-eastern hundreds, about 15 per cent. in 
Polebrook cum Navisford cum Huxlow, and (?) 20 per cent. in Naves- 
land. In the other hundreds there are none. These reductions 

® Abington 4, Weston 4, Billing 4+4, Overstone 4, Moulton 4+ 4, Boughton 33,, 
Pitsford 44;. Also Spratton, but that, 1 think, was a later annexation. Domesday 
gives at least as many hides, if we may take ‘Oveston’ (? Over- or Other-Weston, now 
Overstone), not entered by that name, to be represented there by one of the Westons, 
which compare with the Survey as follows. The two hides rubricated Willybrook on 
f. 225 b are clearly the two at Collyweston. The 23 rubricated Stoke on f. 225 are at 
Weston on Welland, and also presumably the 14 on f. 228. This leaves 2} (Mortain) 
rubricated Spelho on f. 223, with 13 (Grestain) on f. 222 b, and 3 (Mortain) with 1 
attached to Kingsthorp on f. 219 b, which just cover the two 4-hide units of Weston 


Favel and ‘Oveston,’ both which places were of the fee of Crevequer (Baker, i. 53, 72). 
The original Spelho also included Kingsthorp (see note 1, supra). 
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cannot have been made because the shire as a whole or any part of 
it was overrated in proportion to its teamlands, for Rothwell, Stoke, 
Corby, and Willybrook have about as many teamlands as the 
southern hundreds. The reductions were clearly made for a special 
and local reason, probably damage caused by an army along the 
north-western border. There is some slight indication that these 
early reductions were, in 1065, distributed pro rata, like the later 
ones. In Rothwell, which has in the Geld Roll 60, and in the Survey 
40 hides, the church of Grestain held in Domesday at Harrington 10 
teamlands rated at 54 hides. This land was given by Matilda, 
Countess of Mortain, but was then 8 hides.’® Now 8 is to 54 as 60 
is to 40, and, as we believe that the 54 was reached by a pro rata 
reduction of every 10 hides to 4, we may perhaps infer that the 8-hide 
rating resulted from a pro rata reduction of every 10 hides to 6, the 
original rating being 13}. Though the rest has not been identified 
in Domesday, this 54, once 134, was only part of Harrington, which 
stands in the ‘ Survey’ as 6 hides, and had therefore originally 15. 
The original assessments, however, of these hundreds were not for- 
gotten, for on them was based the apportionment of the general pro 
rata reduction which we find in 1086. From earlier times we have 
little evidence, but a charter of 944 grants 30 mansae at Badby 
and Dodford and Everdon,'' presumably 10 in each, which is just 
the number of hides for which those vills probably stood before the 
Conquest. 

It is natural to connect the general redaction of rating shown 
in Domesday and the ‘ Survey’ with the devastations of the northern 
insurgents in 1065. Mr. Round has analysed some of the Domes- 
day valuations in the ‘ Victoria History,’ and I will only touch 
further on one corner of the county to complete an old venture of 
my own in Oxfordshire.'* All down the Cherwell valley from 
Adderbury to Oxford the earlier valuations in Domesday are much 
lower than those T.R.W., and seem to mark the path of the 
northerners to Oxford in 1065. We find the same feature in 
Northamptonshire on the Upper Cherwell in the hundreds of Sutton 
(cum Edboldstow) and Warden. The earlier valuations are lower 
than the later on the eastern bank in Sutton at Ayno, 4l.-8l. 
(originally 74 hides), at Sutton cum Whitfield 194$/.-3341., New- 
bottle 41.-61. (15 h.), Grimsbury 4/.-6l. (5 h.), and above on the 
western bank in Warden at Warden (?) 5/.-8/. (12? h.), Farnden 


%” Round, Feudal England, p. 154; Dugdale, Monasticon, vi. 1090. 

" Kemble, ii. 248, No. 399; Birch, iii. 11. It is held genuine by Mr. Earle, Land 
Charters, p. 178. Ten hides would in Fawsley cum Ailwardsley be represented later 
by four. Badby has 4 hides in D.B. In the Survey Everdon has 2} hides and 18 little 
virgates, i.e. either 4 or 43; hides, Dodford (as in D.B.) 3 hides. The Testa de Nevill 
(p. 37) has 4 at Badby, 4 at Everdon, 3} at Dodford. The grants of Badby found in 
Ingulph give it, as they naturally would, the 4 hides of D.B. 

12 Supra, xiii. 295. 
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5s.-20s., Hinton 2/.-31. (5 h.), Woodford 2/.-81.(5h.) Elsewhere in 
the same hundreds the earlier valuations are up to nearly 20s. per 
teamland, rather above the county average, and are at least as 
high as those T.R.W. in Sutton at Brackley, 12/.-91., and Farthingo 
101.-71.; in Edboldstow at Radstone 51.-5/., Helmedon 61.-61., 
Marston 10/.-10/., Chaleombe 10/.-7/. (10 h.), Middleton 741.81. ; 
and in Warden at Gretworth 41.-31., Sulgrave 91.-7l., Edgecot 
4l.-4l., Boddington 5l.-4l., Byfield 81-81. The line of damage 
appears to cross the stream below Edgecot at Cropredy and to 
return to the eastern bank at Woodford. 

There is, however, a striking difference in character between 
these traces of damage and the remissions of geld which we find 
in 1086. The damage is partial and local; the remissions are 
divided evenly to every village. But the remissions shown in 
Domesday and the Survey were not the first remissions granted 
after 1065. The Geld Roll gives for each hundred large amounts 
(L) of ‘ waste,’ (2) of ‘inland,’ both freed from geld. The ‘ waste’ 
speaks for itself. As to the ‘inland’ it cannot represent ancient 
immunities, for there is too much, or demesne on the analogy of 
the geld of 1083, for some of the figures are too round and regilar. 
Sutton, Warden, Cleyley, Ailwardsley, Towcester, Stotfold, have 
each just 40 hides inland out of 100, Wimersley 60 out of 150, and 
other hundreds have round quantities.'* The ‘inland’ appears to 
represent remissions made to the lands only partially damaged, the 
waste lands being entirely free from geld. The effective geld, 
including that overdue and the king’s land, was some 800 hides. 
The total'* ‘waste’ is 901 hides, and the ‘inland’ is 960}. 
Warden has 41} hides ‘ waste’ and 40 ‘inland,’ Sutton 284 and 40, 
Edboldstow, most removed from the Cherwell, only 264 and 80. 
In all 206 hides are remitted to them out of 300, or nearly 70 per 
cent. This represents much greater devastation than is shown in 
the Domesday valuations. Either the ‘waste’ and ‘inland’ of the 
Geld Roll belong to 1071-2, and the devastations of 1065 had been 
aggravated by the passage of William’s troops in 1069-71, or, 
under the peculiar circumstances of this county, the T.R.E. valua- 
tions of Domesday were made on the assumption that much of 
the damage would shortly be repaired. Simple agriculture soon 
recovers from disaster,'® unless the greater part of the men are 
actually killed or starved. Wattle-and-daub houses are easy to 
rebuild. Seed can be borrowed, and a good harvest replaces most 
of what has been destroyed, though loss of cattle may be serious 
for a time. 

18 We may perhaps bracket Nobottle 72 and Guilsborough 68; also Willybrook 11, 
Polebrook 20, Navisford 14, and Huxlow 15, together 60. Mr. Round takes a similar 
view of this inland in the Victoria History. 


 Tacluding 15 waste for Rothwell and 25 inland for Spelho. 
1S For technical reasons see J. 8. Mill, Political Economy, bk. i. ch. y. art. 7. 
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The ‘ waste’ of the Geld Roll would not remain actually ‘ waste ’ 
for long. It was probably soon after the date of the Geld Roll that 
the hides actually paying geld, of which the Geld Roll gives only 
800, were raised to the 1,250 which is roughly the total found in 
Domesday. Presumably not only the ‘ waste’ but also the ‘ inland’ 
of the Geld Roll had been distributed in proportion to the damage 
actually suffered by each village. We can hardly doubt that the 
smaller remission which followed was similarly distributed at first, 
but before very long—let us say by 1080—the damaged villages 
would entirely recover. It is not likely that the shire would bring 
this to the notice of the king’s officials, but the men of Brackley 
and the other villages to which less damage had been done, and 
therefore less geld remitted, would naturally revolt against the 
villages along the Cherwell continuing to receive an advantage to 
which they had no longer any just claim. I suggest that the total 
remission or ‘inland’ was then distributed generally among all the 
vills in the shire, producing the system which we find in 1086. It 
may even be that there was more than one intermediate arrange- 
ment between the Geld Roll and this final system, and it is not 
impossible that there was an intermediate system between 1065 
and the Geld Roll. 

Whether these guesses at the exact process by which the 
earlier system passed into that of 1086 be sound or not, the redue- 
tions are clear enough. The assessments were modified in the 
northern hundreds before 1065 ; within a dozen or at most twenty 
years after 1065 they were again rearranged, probably twice, perhaps 
three times, or even oftener. The hide system is not here a dead 
system, working stiffly on the way to limbo. It is purelya system 
of account, but it isa living, indeed an elastic system. We cannot 
follow all the changes in detail, but the shire and hundred men 
seem able to deal freely with their figures, as if such rearrange- 
ments were not altogether strange to them. Yet there is no word 
in Domesday of any assessment other than that of 1086. In some 
counties the Domesday ratings are probably very ancient, but the 
history of Northants suggests that we need not scruple overmuch 
to suppose that elsewhere the Domesday figures may, if the five- 
hide unit is absent, be comparatively late, the result of perhaps 
more than one alteration in the original system. 


F. Barina. 


A Note on St. Godrie. 


So few dates in the life of St. Godric, the founder of the hermitage 

at Finchale on the Wear,' have been ascertained that even one 

addition to our knowledge is worth recording. Reginald of 
’ See the article by the present writer in the Dict. of Nat. Biogr. xxii. 47-9. 
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Durham, in his ‘ Libellus de Vita et Miraculis S* Godrici,’ tells 
how the saint in his cell at Finchale suddenly astonished his 
friends at Durham by bidding them offer up prayers for the 
safety of their bishop—Hugh Puiset—who was at that moment 
incurring the king’s anger at Bury St. Edmunds, where he had 
gone pro rege coronando. The editor of Reginald’s hagiography, 
Joseph Stevenson, declared himself unable to find any ‘ corona- 
tion’ which will fit in with this—a coronation that obviously 
cannot be either the coronation of Henry II at Westminster in 
1154 or that of ‘the young king’ in 1170, or that of Richard I 
in 1189—the only three coronations during Hugh Puiset’s 
episcopate of which he was aware. Now according to Reginald 
the coronation in question took place die Pentecostes apud Sanctum 
Edmundum; and on turning to the ‘Chronicon de Bello’? we 
learn that the king, Henry II, wishing to settle the lawsuit of 
Abbot Walter of Battle, bade him be present die Pentecostes 
proximi apud Sanctum Edmundum, whi tune corona sua regia 
insignirt debebat. Accordingly the abbot went to Bury St. 
Edmunds die Pentecostes quem tune die festi sancti Dunstani anni 
revolutio in orbem celebrandum reduxerat, and found the king 
diademate insignitus regali and a great host of bishops, abbots, &c., 
keeping the feast. Whitsun day fell on St. Dunstan’s day (19 May) 
in 1157, so that this is the date of the incident referred to by 
Reginald of Durham. 

I may perhaps add one other approximate date in the same 
saint’s life. His brother must have been drowned in the Wear, 
according to all indications, between 1147 and 1154. 

T. A. ARcHER. 


A London Municipal Collection of the Reign of John. 


PART I. 


Tne British Museum Additional MS. 14252 has been often 
in the hands of scholars. Mr. Hudson Turner, Dr. Cunningham, 
Professor Liebermann, Mr. Leach, and most recently Mr. J. H. 
Round have printed such extracts from it as concerned their im- 
mediate purposes.' Dr. Liebermann,’? to whom I am greatly in- 
debted for corrections and suggestions too numerous to specify, 
alone has indicated that he intends to treat further of some of its 


2 Pp. 84-5, ed. Giles. 

1 It is strange that Riley should have failed to see this manuscript. He refers to 
it once (Lib. Cust. p. 87, note), but clearly he can have cited it only from Hudson 
Turner’s edition of the ordinances of 1212 (Dom. Archit. i. 281). Had Riley seen it 
no one would have more keenly appreciated its value. 

2 Leges Angl. saec. XIII ineunte Londoniis collectae (Halle, 1894). I shall refer 
to this paper as Leges Angl. 
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contents, but he tells me that he proposes only to deal with one 
section, the ‘ Libertates’ of the city of London, generally found in 
conjunction with the ‘ Leges Edwardi Confessoris’ and printed by 
Thorpe* from a manuscript of inferior authority. There still 
remains a plentiful harvest. Even of what is already in print the 
true meaning can scarcely be apprehended until the passages are 
seen in their context. Much that is of the first importance for the 
early constitutional history of London, and for the history of its 
archaic legal customs, lies here buried. Our collector tells of the 
aldermen speaking right in the husting, of the husting’s four 
benches, of the duties of the short-lived justiciar of London. The 
manuscript yields passages which will, I think, serve to show that 
there has been a tendency somewhat unduly to minimise the 
measure of municipal administrative unity in the twelfth century 
‘shire’ of London—the London of the sokens—in the days before 
the mayoralty. In spite of the strength of the sokens, of which 
this manuscript has something to tell, it shows us that there were 
signs of a cohesion among the several parts, having every appear- 
ance of high antiquity, without any trace of connexion with the 
system of the shire. The collection as a whole leaves the impres- 
sion that the communio quam vocant Londoniarum (1141), as it is 
styled by William of Malmesbury, was not merely a unit in the eyes 
of the exghequer, that the jurisdictional unity of the city organised 
in folkmoot and husting gave something substantial whereon the 
foundations of mayoralty and commune could be laid. It gives 
support to the belief that nowhere must town jurisdiction be 
neglected as the source of town constitutions. 

Although the collection is far from orderly, and the subjects 
divers, it will be best to take the manuscript piece by piece, 
calendaring what is in print and printing what has not been 
edited: * only in this way can the personality of the collection (if I 
may use the phrase) be made clear to those who have not handled 
the manuscript. 


The first 88 folios can be quickly dealt with, for Dr. Liebermann 
has shown that our collector was using his anonymous Londoner’s 
collection of public laws and other fragments, of which he has so 
skilfully reconstructed the archetype from many scattered descend- 
ants. Our book opens with the item that stands 40th in the table 
of his anonymous Londoner’s contents—that is, with the ‘ Tractatus 
de legibus et consuetudinibus regni Anglie tempore regis Henrici II 
compositus.’ This title indeed is lacking, for the ‘ Glanville’ of our 
manuscript opens imperfectly with the concluding words of the 


* Ancient Laws, p. 200. From this version in Schmid, Gesetze der Angelsachsen, 
p. 519. See below, VIII., p. 505. 

‘ A summary of the French Descriptio Britanniae will suffice: see below, VII., 
pp. 503-5. 


VOL. XVII.—NO. LXVII. II 
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prologue. When Glanville is edited this manuscript will, no doubt, 
be discussed. Here I need only refer to Dr. Liebermann’s table ° 
which traces its probable relation to his archetype. 

On f.85 b (Liebermann, 41) is the ‘Assisa de pane,’ orderéd 
per pistores Domini Regis Henrici secundi, which Dr. Cunningham 
printed from this manuscript. It was not derived from Dr. 
Liebermann’s archetype, but from some independent source. It 
concludes (Liebermann, 42), Expliciunt leges illustrissimi et invic- 
tissimi Henrici regis secundi filii Matillidis predicte imperatricis. 
Dr. Liebermann points out that the word predicte here shows that 
either in the lost beginning of our manuscript or at least in its 
exemplar stood certain items belonging to his archetype, i.e. his 
85th article, an account of Henry II and his mother, which in its 
turn refers back to his 29th article, an account of Henry I and his 
place of burial. 

On f. 86 b follow Dr. Liebermann’s 48rd and 44th articles, praise 
of Henry II and an account of his burial, with praise of Richard I, 
and an account of his burial. Peculiar to our manuscript is a short 
paragraph explaining why Richard I’s heart was sent to Rouen, 
which has been printed by Dr. Liebermann.’ 

On f. 87 there is a rubric and 4 blank space showing that a, 
part of Geoffrey Vinsauf’s poem in praise of Richard I, beginning 
‘ N[eustria]’ (v. 366), was intended to stand there. Ff. 87 band 88 a 
are blank, thus dividing that part of the manuscript of which the 
source can be traced mainly to Dr. Liebermann’s collection, from 
that part of the manuscript which is independent of it. 


As to the personality of the author, Dr. Liebermann has already 
noted all that can at present be known. It is not impossible that: 
the compiler of his lost archetype was also the compiler of this 
collection of London laws: they were working at about the same 
time, inthe same place. The compiler of the Additional Manuscript 
was a Londoner,’ working most likely in the camera of the Gildhall ; 
his collection is not all of one date, but was gradually put together 
from 1206 to 1216.° He names the sheriffs of London of 1189-1216, 
speaks of John as now king, and once of John’s time as past ; in his 
account of the honour of Boulogne he speaks of Renaud de Dam- 
martin as modo comes Bolonie. Now Renaud’s county of Boulogne 
was confiscated by Philip II of France in 1212, and as a result he 
fought at Bouvines in 1214, was captured and disinherited. Of 
Renaud’s daughter Maud he says desponsata est, ut dicitur, filio 
regis Francie. She was betrothed to Philip ‘ Hurepel ’ in 1202 and 


> Leges Angl. p. 79. * Growth of Engl. Industry, i. 502. 
™ Leges Angl. p. 81. 

® As appears from the ‘nos, noster’ of his text, he was ‘ civis Londoniensis.’ 

® Leges Angl. pp. 80, 101, 
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was married to Philip, who had succeeded to her father’s county of 
Boulogne, in 1216. e 

But thecompiler of the Additional Manuscript, unlike the compiler 
of the lost archetype of the ‘ Leges,’ is not concerned with public law, 
and keeps almost exclusively to the laws of London as his centre of 
interest. The lost archetype of the ‘ Leges’ was all in Latin ; our 
author writes partly in French. The Additional Manuscript is not 
autograph : it contains many scribe’s errors. There is occasionally 
a marginal entry of a name, in a current hand. This may perhaps 
be the hand of the author. One such entry is pro Martino le Corn- 
monger, and there may be a hint of some personal concern here 
and in the interest shown in assizes of bread and rules for corn- 
mongers. The author was likewise interested in the pedigree of 
Gervase of Cornhill: he has knowledge of the fact that members of 
the Cornhill family: have certain city charters. Gervase of Cornhill 
was justiciar of London, as Mr. Round has shown;" the writer 
tells something of the functions of a justice who seems to be the 
short-lived justiciar of London, and of the functions of a single 
sheriff. It may be suspected that the writer had before him an 
account of London’s legal customs written as the result of the city’s 
self-administration after the grant of Henry I’s charter (1130-5). 


I, 


On f. 88b is a list of rents, due no doubt to the city camera, 
from lands on the bank of the Thames, south of Thames Street. 
They are taken apparently in succession from east to west. 


1, (f. 88b.) De Iohanne Viel iiii*™ sol. et viii d. de domo in cornera ubi 
descendi solet uersus Tamisiam ad uicum qui separat soknam nostram a 
sokna Regine. 

2. De Waltero Brun iiii d. in fine predicte terre usque ad Tamisiam. 

8. De Alano Balun ii sol. de terra proxima uersus West, paruo uico 
medio.'! Hec terra fuit Constantini '? filii Alulfi. 

4. De Iohanne de Colemere iiii sol. et viii d. de terra proxima versus 
West, quodam uico medio. Longitudo huius terre est a Tamisia usque ad 
magnum uicum. 

5. Item de eodem xxviii d. de terra proxima uersus West a Tamisia 
usque Tymberhethe. 

6. De Saero filio Henrici xvi d. a Tymberhethe usque ad magnum 
uicum contra predictam terram Iohannis de Colemere. . 

7. (f. 89a.) De hospitali sancti Egidii vi sol. et iii d. de terra quam 
Asce de Coleham tenet iuxta predictas terras Iohannis et Saeri uersus 
occidentem inter duas portas. 

8. De Asce de Coleham x sol. s{cilicet] de porta iuxta terram hospitalis 
iii sol. et de terra proxima uersus West vi sol. et de altera porta qua 
inclusa est xii d. 


” Geoffrey de Mandeville, p. 305. 
| «With a little street between.’ 2 MS. ‘ Constantintini.’ 
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9. Post has terras est quidam uicus qui diuidit soknam nostram a 
sokna Gileberti de Toigni. 


10. De isto redditu debentur Regi de soccagio vi sol. in uigilia pasche, 
sub pena centum solidorum. 


§ 1. The John Viel whose lands lie near a street which separates 
‘our’ soke from the queen’s soke may be a descendant of John 
Viel (Senex, Vetulus) who was hanged after the riots of 1174.’ 
A John Viel was sheriff of London 1218-9. The queen’s soke 
must lie about the Queenhythe, that Ealdredshythe which Henry I 
gave to Matilda. ‘Our’ soke probably means ‘ within the city 
jurisdiction ;’ it is as a citizen that the author elsewhere uses the 
first person plural. Elsewhere (1v. § 1) he uses the phrase ‘the 
king’s soke’ apparently for all parts under city jurisdiction, over 
which the king’s court, the husting (rv. § 4), clajms suit of court. 

§ 2. Walter Brun, son of William Brun, founded St. Mary’s 
Spital, Bishopsgate.’ A Walter Brun was sheriff in 1202.’ 

§ 8. Alan Balun signs a deed of 1204.'" The Constantine fitz 
Alulf who formerly owned the land was a sheriff of London in 
1197,'* and was hanged 1222." 

§ 4. The ‘ great street’ is probably Thames Street. 

§ 5. Timberhythe was in the parish of St. Mary Somerset, next 
Brokenwharf.” 

§ 7. Which of the hospitals of St. Giles this refers to is un- 
certain, but in all likelihood it is land belonging to St. Giles in the 
Fields.” 

§ 9. The soke of Gilbert of Toeni appears to be unknown ; Roger 
was lord of a London fee,” but Gilbert is an inconspicuous person.”* 

§ 10. Of the total, 6s. of socage rent is paid to the king on Easter 
Eve, under a penalty of 100s. This Easter Eve ‘ gafol’ is repeatedly 
mentioned in the St. Paul’s conveyances,” and is generally a penny. 
Of the 100s. penalty our author has more to tell us when he treats 


of ‘ gavelet’ and the procedure for neglect of the royal gafol due 
on Easter Eve (rv. § 11). 


18 Round, Commune of London, p. 112. 

Liber de Antiquis Legibus, p. 4. 

16 Liber de Ant. Leg. p. 2. 

” Ninth Report Hist. MSS. Comm. app. i. p. 8b. 

Liber de Ant. Leg. p. 2. 

2 Ninth Report, as above, p. 17 seq. 

*1 Parton, St. Giles, gives a full account of its property. 
#2 St. Paul’s Chapter Library, box 21, no. 1574. I am much indebted to the 


librarian, the Rev. L. Gilbertson, for his kindness in giving me access to these manu- 
scripts. 


8 Mon. Angl. vii. 624. 


9 Ibid. p. 5. 


* Gilbert de Toeni was engaged in a Cambridgeshire case (Rot. Cur. Reg. 1 John, 
i. 240), and may appear as a witness (Mon. Angl. vii. 995), but his Christian name 
only is there given. 


** Boxes 9, 1061; 12, 1130; 16, 1228. 
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Il. 


F. 89 b and 90a are vacant. On f. 90b is an inquest into the 
rights of Thames fishing, made by the elders of the county of 
Middlesex ; it tells of a time before the death of Robert fitz Richard 
(dapifer Regis), an event which occurred after Easter 1136.% The 
verdict given is that the liberty of the water of the Thames extends 
from Castle Baynard as far as Staines Bridge—namely, the limit 
of the county of Middlesex. Noseine can draw fish in those waters 
save by leave of the lord of Castle Baynard or its constable, with 
four exceptions, one from the chief house of Barnes, one from 
the house of Robert de Grava,” one from the house of Gervase of 
Brentford, one from the house of the lord of West Sheen. Sheen 
was held by the Belet family by the serjeanty of butlery.” John 
Belet, ‘maintained’ (per vim) by William Martel, then justiciar— 
he is a frequent witness to the charters of Henry I and Stephen * 
—proposed to make a weir. The constable of Baynard’s Castle 
heard talk of this at Sheen and forbade the weir. The dispute 
came to the ears of Robert fitz Richard lord of Castle Baynard,” 
the predecessor of Robert fitz Walter ‘who now is.’* A council 
of all England met at St. Paul’s to try the plea. The lord of 
Montfichet Castle defended the plea, possibly on the side of Belet. 
The judgment given was that the lord of Castle Baynard ought 
to have lordship of the water to Staines Bridge as king’s banner- 
bearer (signifer) and guardian (procurator) of the whole city of 
London. Here then from an early source comes confirmation of 
the famous rights of Robert fitz Walter as banner-bearer of the 
whole city, giver of judgments in the city husting.™ 

At the request of the king and the greatest of the council 
John Belet was allowed to hold his weir by homage to Robert fitz 
Richard ; and Robert Belet, his heir, held it similarly of Walter 
fitz Robert, who succeeded as lord of Baynard’s Castle 1136. 
To Robert Belet was given the lordship of the waters to Staines 
Bridge ‘ by view of the constable of Baynard’s Castle.’ Gervase of 
Cornhill, sheriff of Surrey (1163),°? and Hugh of Saint Germain, 
steward of Bernard of Saint Valery,** and many others, sought to 
draw nets by force in the Thames, but the constable burned them 


25 Round, Geoffrey de Mandeville, p. 13; Feudal England, p. 473, where his place 
in the Clare pedigree is given. 

26 Gilbert, son of Robert de Grava, was a benefactor to St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
Southwark (Stowe MS. 942, f. 36). 21 Testa de Nevill, p. 226. 

8 Round, Cal. French Charters, passim. He was ‘dapifer’ to King Stephen, and 
signs a charter of Henry shortly before his accession, 1153-4. 

2 Henry I gave the castle, forfeited by William Baynard, to Robert fitz Richard. 

%* The well-known baronial leader, d. 1225. | Liber Cust. pp. 147-51. 

** P.R.O. Lists and Indexes, ix. 


*3 This statement as to Hugh’s position is confirmed by the Pipe Roll 21 Henry II, 
p. 13. 
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by judgment of the court of Castle Baynard, in Belet’s house. 
Robert Belet was warden of the waters till Henry II expelled him 
by force, ‘on account of a sparrowhawk which he refused the 
king.’ This passage lets in light on the entry in the Pipe Roll of 
10 Henry II,** which merely mentions the escheat of Robert Belet’s 
land, without explaining the cause of his disgrace. In succeeding 
Pipe Rolls he is subjected to a fine of 1001. as misericordia pro placito 
piscarie, a fine which he continued to owe till 20 Henry II, when 
probably he died. 

The Thames charters of Richard I or of John’s first year may 
have led the London collector to make this memorandum. 


(f. 90b.) [H]oc est ueredictum inquisitum ab antiquioribus et 
discretioribus prouintie quod libertas aque de Tamisia a castello Bainardi 
usque ad pontem de Stanes durat: quod eciam nulla sagena potest ibi 
trahere pisces neque debet, nisi per licenciam domini de castello Bainardi 
uel constabularii eiusdem castelli, nisi tantum quatuor; videlicet, de 
capitali domo de Bernes, et de domo Roberti de Graua, et de domo 
Geruasii de Breinford, et de domo domini de Westsenes. Contigit 
quandocumque quod Iohannes: Belet per uim Willelmi Martel, qui tunc 
fuerat iusticiarius, uoluit facere gurgitem: audiuit Constabularius hoc 
dicere apud Senes et prohibuit gurgitem: Ita quod querela peruenit ad 
Robertum filium Ricardi qui predecessor fuit Roberti filii Walteri qui 
nunc est, et quod concilium tocius Anglie conuenit ad Sanctum 
Paulum propter querelam inde factam. Dominus de castello de 
Munfichet uendicauit idem. Et iudicium inde redditum fuit quod 
dominus de castello Bainardi deberet optinere dominium aque ut signifer 
domini Regis et procurator tocius ciuitatis usque ad pontem de Stanes. 
Hiis ita factis et auditis, Rex Anglie et maiores altioresque tocius 
concilii petierunt Robertum filium Ricardi pro Iohanne Belet quod 
homagium eius acciperet de gurgite: et ipse accepit homagium suum 
tenendo hereditarie, ille et heredes (f. 91a) sui, de eodem et de heredibus 
suis pro v marcis reddendo annuatim ad coquinam: et ita tenuit tota 
uita sua de domino Roberto filio Ricardi. Et postea dominus Robertus 
Belet, heres Iohannis Belet, illam tenuit de Waltero filio Roberti. Tunc 
tradidit Walterus filius Roberti aquas suas custodiendas Roberto Belet, 
usque ad pontem de Stanes, per uisum constabularii de castello Bainardi. 
Postea uenit Geruasius de Cornhell, vicecomes Surreie, et Hugo de Sancto 
Germano, senescallus Bernardi de Sancto Walerico, et alii multi, et 
uoluerunt trahere ui retia sua, et per constabularium capta sunt retia [et] 
per iudicium curie castelli Bainardi iudicata sunt ad comburenda, et 
combusta sunt in domo Roberti Belet, qui custos fuit aquarum usque quo 
dominus Henricus Rex Anglie, pater Iohannis Regis nostri, eum ui 
expulit propter speruarium quem ei denegauit. 

II. 

F. 91b is blank ; ff. 92 a~97 b are occupied with Prester John’s 
letter to the emperor Manuel (lacking the last four clauses, numbered 
97 to 100 in Zarncke’s edition). 

* Pp. 41. 
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IV. 


On f. 98a, without title, begins the statement of the London 
laws. The object of the writer seems to be the instruction of some 
one, some one who has tenants (§ 8). 

§1. First he teaches that any landlord may distrain for rent, 
but he must release the goods distrained upon pledge given. If 
distraint is prevented, he invokes the sheriff's aid, and the 
sheriff may distrain as on the ‘king’s soke;’ he likewise must 
release the goods on pledge. Of the king’s soke the author 
will tell us more below. In the answers to questions upon the 
liberties of London in 5 Henry III* this matter of distraint for 
rent was dealt with: there it is merely stated that the lords may 
distrain for rent. The sheriff's power to compel distraint by view 
of lawful men was confirmed by a city ordinance of 43 Henry III. 

§2. The passage on the ‘old judgment’ is specially interesting 
as throwing light on the question asked and answered in 5 Henry 
III, ‘ Quid sit vetus iudicium ?’*’ According to the earlier record, 
that of our Additional Manuscript, the sheriff compels the appear- 
ance in court of the parties to an action for debt by taking a 
distress of 40s. from those dwelling in the king’s soke (city juris- 
diction) ; to take this distress from men in the soke of a church or 
a baron he must lie in wait on the king’s highway, to catch them 
on the king’s ground. According to the reply of 5 Henry III: the 
procedure was used not only for cases of small debt but also for 
affray without bloodshed; accused persons cannot be attached 
save in the middle of the street ; they must not be attached in their 
houses or pent-houses; if found in the king’s soke after summons 
made, they are attached to answer at the next court; there is no 
mention of the 40s. attachment, a high one; if the accused are 
found in other sokes, they must be sought out by the sokeman and 
summioned to the next court, and if they do not come they shall 
be distrained as if they were ‘ elsewhere,’ i.e. not in a private soke. 
There is a considerable difference in the two accounts: in, some 
respects the private jurisdictions gain by the second account. In 
both the fight between the city and the private jurisdictions may 
be seen: from the next passage it will appear that the soke could 
not protect from attachment in a plea of affray with bloodshed cr 
visible wound. 

§3. In such cases the sheriff must put the accused in pledge : 
every franchised man had the right to be bailed by pledges, as our 
author explains more at length elsewhere. His next sentence is 
full of interest. It is the aldermen who are to say whether the 
plea is a plea of thecrown or not. Here and in the next paragraph 
we are shown the co-operation of the aldermen as judgment-finders, 


* Liber Albus, p. 62. % Ibid. pp. 119 seq. * Ibid. p. 69. 
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a point upon which evidence has been lacking. The aldermen of 
London are those iudices or lawmen who have been sought for in 
early London and neyer clearly found. 

§ 4. Witnesses (perhaps throughout the word should be rendered 
‘eompurgators’) must not be named until the accused has had time 
to deny the charge. If prematurely named they are ‘ferkend’ 
(wrongly declared).** If they are properly named, then the judgment 
shall be that they come forward at the husting a fortnight hence, 
and according as they shall speak the aldermen shall speak right. 
The aldermen clearly here are something more than local officers 
presiding over wards. 

§ 5. If it happen that within the fortnight one of the witnesses 
dies, the one that survives shall prove the dead man’s evidence on 
oath, and for this purpose he shall be taken to the tomb of the dead 
man, and there he shall swear that if the dead man were living he 
would bear this testimony. This interesting passage throws new 
light on the archaic practice which is more than once briefly re- 
ferred to in the charters of boroughs modelled on London as one 
which they must not imitate.*® In 1268 the custom, as applied to 
compurgators, was not confirmed among the London liberties named 
in Henry III’s charter, but specially excepted (‘Liber Cust.’ p. 252). 


Eo tamen excepto, quod super tumulos mortuorum, de eo quod dicturi 
essent mortui, si viverent, non liceat precise iurare, sed loco mortuorum 
qui ante obitum suum electi fuerint ad eos disracionandos qui de rebus 
ad coronam spectantibus appellati fuerint vel rectati, alii liberi et legales 
eligantur, qui idem sine dilacione faciant, quod per defunctos memoratos 
si viverent, fieri oporteret. 


In the Gildhall Letter Book E, f. 109, there is a marginal note 
to the liberties confirmed 12 Edward IL showing that the custom 
was supposed to apply also in a case of compurgation by the Lex 
Magna, compurgation by 36 oaths. 


Est autem consuetudo civitatis antiqua quod quando aliquis civis 
London’ super crimen lese maiestatis in itinere purgandus, per xxxvi 
homines ex utraque parte de Walbrok *° electos, debet purgari, et antiquitus 
fuit quod si aliquis de predictis viris electis infra eorum eleccionem et 
purgacionem predicti civis purgandi mortuus fuerit, tune residui viri vivi 
iurarent super tumulum ipsius mortui quod ipse, si viveret, illud idem 
sacramentum quod illi iurarunt iuraret.*! 


** Dr. Liebermann points out to me that cennan means ‘ attrahere in testimonium.’ 

* For full references see Modes of Trial in the Mediaeval Boroughs of England, 
by Dr. Gross, p. 700, n. 2 (Harvard Law Review, 1902). I received this paper after 
writing the above. Dr. Liebermann refers me also to Birch, Cart. 1064, and to Price’s 
excellent note on the vouching of dead men to warranty in Anc. Laws and Inst., p. 59. 

*” Cf. Liber Albus, p. 57. 

“' Norton (Commentaries, p. 420) observed that the custom should really relate to — 
witnesses, not compurgators; he cites Selden, Opp. iv. 1550, who seems to have 
believed that the London custom was unique. 
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It is strange to find in thirteenth-century London this curious 
trace of primitive mythology. The ghost of the dead seems to be 
conceived of as haunting the tomb, and sanctioning or rejecting 
the oath of the living.*? The idea that such an oath is legally 
acceptable as the evidence of the dead appears in the laws of 
Howel Dha.** The claimant to property which was bought but 
not paid for by the dead man should swear to his claim, along 
with six others, on the grave of the debtor if he can find it, or if 
not upon the sacred altar. Whoever accepts surety for a debt, if 
the surety dies before payment of the debt, let him come upon the 
grave of the surety and swear with six. In Manx law until 1609, 
when a debtor died and no writings remained to prove his debt, 
the creditor might come to the dead man’s grave, lay himself at 
full length on his back over the grave, and, with his face toward 
Heaven and with a Bible on his breast, protest before God and by 
that book that the dead man owed him the money, and the 
executors were bound to pay.‘ The laws of Ine (c. 53) gave an 
oath on the tomb of the dead slave-buyer, to prove that the slave 
was honestly bought. 

Further, if one of the witnesses lies ill and cannot come, the 
sheriff is to take four prud’hommes from the four benches of the 
husting, and proceed to hear his oath. This early mention of the 
four benches of the husting adds something to the account of the 
trial in 19 Edward I, given in Riley’s ‘ Memorials of London,’ p. 27, 
which tells how a man placed himself on the record of the four 
benches, and 18 assessors of the four benches appeared. The men 
of this city ‘hundred’ sit, as those of Totnes and Fordwich did," 
upon four benches, arranged in a square. It would seem that each 
bench contributes one auditor to the oath of the dead. 

§ 6. If a stranger has to make oath for debt or other misdeed 
he must do it ‘ himself the seventh,’ i.e. with six compurgators. If 
he cannot obtain them, then he ought to make his sole oath at the 
six nearest churches, at each church one oath. By this he shall 
be cleared. It is the ‘Lex Tertia,’** applied to foreigners, and a 
somewhat similar story is told in a fifteenth-century description 
of the sheriff's court in the ‘ Liber Albus.’*7 Here, after giving a 
description of the ‘ seventh hand’ as the freeman’s oath in plea of 

‘2 On the oath at the graves of ancestors, cf. Herodotus, iv. 172; and Lea, Super- 
stition and Force, 4th ed., p. 56, refers to this oath (for debt) as occurring in Jur. 
Provin. Alaman. c. vii. § 2, and Sdchsische Weichbild, art. 67. 

*s Anc. Laws of Wales, pp. 209 sq. 

“* Old Historians of the Isle of Man, 24 (Manx Society, 1871). 

8 See the references in Mr. Round’s paner, Essex Archeol. Soc. vit. ii. 189. At 
Exeter in the early thirteenth century conveyances were made before the court in the 
Gildhall, ‘inter quatuor banchos,’ before the citizens of Exeter. (Notes and Gleanings, 
ii. 189 v. 21, 23.) 

“© Liber Albus, p. 58. 

*” Pp. 199-223. The New English Dictionary, s.v. ‘ gavelet,’ ascribes it to 1419. 
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debt, the writer says that the foreigner defendant may make: law 
with the third hand, himself being one. This is, no doubt, a 
mistake owing to the name of the oath ‘Lex Tertia,’ third as 
against the first and greatest, ‘Lex Magna,’ the second and medium 
‘ Lex Media.’ The fifteenth-century writer goes on to say that if 
the foreigner cannot get two compurgators the defendant, at the 
request of the plaintiff, must go in the guard of the sergeant of 
the court to the siz churches nearest to the Gildhall and make oath 
there that the oath he made in the Gildhall was good. 

‘Fleta’ refers to the custom of merchants when tally was 
offered against tally; he who denied the tally (the defendant) 
might prove his case by going to nine churches and swearing on 
nine altars that the plantiff made his tally in acquittance of his 
debt sic ipsum Deus adiuuet, et haec sancta.*® The fore-oath in four 
and in twelve churches of the laws of Alfred ** in disputes about 
vows shows the same primitive notion that if one holy place will 
not discover a perjurer another may. So too in the Welsh 
laws *® a surety denying briduw may himself swear on seven 
sacred altars or seven times on the same altar. 

The sentence which our Londoner adds, saying that by the law 
of London no foreign merchant has socn in the Gildhall or else- 
where, is, so far as I know, unique. The meaning, I take it, is 
that no sokereeve can claim cognisance of a case in which a foreign 
merchant is concerned on the ground that he is dwelling in a 
private soke. The foreigner’s court is at the Gildhall. 

§ 7. In the rogation days, as soon as the crosses have come 
out of church (for the procession, and probably the beating of 
bounds), if there be an affray made, or misdeed done within the 
city, the plea belongs to the king’s crown. 

In the fortnight following the ‘ gang-days,’ by the law of 
Athelstan,*' every burh was to be restored. That in London the 
‘ cross-days ’ were a season of the king’s peace may, perhaps, be 
connected with this; perhaps, too, this explains the fact that the 
Feast of the Ascension is an important one in the history of watch 
and ward. 

§ 8. We spoke above, says our Londoner, of taking distress for 
rent (§ 1); if a tenant is so poor that you can find nothing to 
distrain on, you may then cause watch to be set to find out 
whether any goods come into his keeping, and if this happens you 


8 Fleta, ed. 1647, p. 138. Dr. Liebermann kindly adds a reference for Norse ex- 
amples to Maurer, Sitzungsber. bayer. Ak. 1896, p. 29; Literar. Centraldl. 1890, 
p- 669; Pollock and Maitland, Hist. Engl. Law, ii. 413, 632. 

 C. 33, Liebermann, Gesetze der A.S. p. 67. 

% Anc. Laws of Wales, p. 209. 

5! II. 13, Liebermann, Gesetze der A.S. p. 157; and for the double penalty on 
thieving in the gang-days see ibid, Alfred, c, 5, § 5 (p. 53), and Athelstan, v. c. 3, § 1 
(p. 169). = 
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may distrain on these goods. The meaning of the next sentence 
is not quite clear. It may mean that the man who has had the 
goods which he commended distrained upon must raise his claim, 
not against the takér of the distress, but against the tenant. But 
distress may not be taken on a third person’s property everywhere, 
for it may not be done in shops (seldes), in a fuller’s, a dyer’s, or a 
cloth-dubber’s house, where many goods are deposited for sale, for 
dyeing, or for dubbing.” 

Everywhere the hiding of distrainable goods was one of the 
difficulties which the borough legislators set themselves to meet. 
Here the idea seems to be that the goods which are ‘ commended’ ™ 
to a man, unless commended for the purposes of trade, are to be 
treated as his own, that they may be distrained on. The protec- 
tion of goods in fullers’, dyers’, and dubbers’ houses may belong to 
a time when the fullers and dyers were not objects of municipal 
dislike, as our writer shows them to have been later. But the law 
is not ready with a doctrine of ownership in the case of bailment : 
bailed goods run the risk of being treated as belonging to him in 
whose keeping they are found ; the burgesses seek to be protected 
from this risk. 

§ 9. The alderman receives a fee for giving seisin in his ward. 
The fee is called a besant ‘of gold,’ or two shillings; we may 
note that the baker’s fee for readmission to his trade was at a 
later time ‘a besant or two shillings.’>* The sokereeve ought to 
take nothing save ‘ gafol,’ and ‘ wite’ may be gaged to him; the 
sokereeve must not charge this fee. 

§ 10. The man that fails to name his witnesses (compurgators) 
correctly is adjudged ‘ nameless useless.’ 

§ 11. In the account of gavelet there is important divergence 
from the late account given in the ‘ Liber Albus.’ Our manuscript 
tells of it that it is distinctively the process for recovering king's 
gafol in arrears, a gafol due in Lent®™ or on Easter Eve™ before 
sundown.” All this is omitted in the answer made to the questions 
of the eyre of 5 Henry III; * there it is said that the writ of gavelet 
is used where there is nothing to distrain upon for services and 
customs. The writ is to meet the case of any lord’s service denied ; 
the plaintiff shall name his ‘suit,’ for the prosecution—namely, 
two witnesses. If the service and arrears are proved, the arrears 


5? Probably any finishing process. 

‘8 This is not included among Professor Maitland’s list of words for bailment 
(H. E. L. ii. 168). 5* Lib. Cust. p. 105. 

55 See Price, Guildhall, p. 17, for a penny of rent to the king at Midlent, in the 
List of wards, c. 1132; also Letter Book A., p. 152, ed. Sharpe. 

56 See the cases noted above. 

57 On this archaic practice and for the doubling of rent in arrears see Grimm, 
Rechtsalt. i. 532 (1899); many references are given there. The Sachsenspiegel 
directs the doubling of rent if it is a day in arrears (art. 54, § 2). 

8 Liber Albus, p. 62. 
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are doubled, and the ‘mercy’ of 100s. (a Londoner’s were) goes to 
the king’s officer, the sheriff. If the defendant does not come at 
the third summons, the land is delivered to the plaintiff to hold for 
a year and a day, during which time the defendant tenant is at 
liberty to pay the double arrears and the fine to the sheriff. The 
Statute of Gavelet, ascribed to 10 Edward II,*® confirmed the 
custom, which was claimed as one of the characters of Kentish 
tenure,” and was accepted in other boroughs.*' The statute is 


substantially the same as the ‘ Responsio’ of 5 Henry III, but 
shows it as a rule of the sokes and speaks of sokereeves presented 
in the husting for the keeping of the soke and to collect the rents. 
By 1419 ® in a French account of the husting the tenants are 
given three summonses and three essoigns, and all mention of the 
doubling of the arrears and of the 5l. fine is omitted. Thus the 
highly archaic character of the process becomes obliterated. 


To return to the early account : 


§1(f.98a). Kikunkes ad sa terre 
en Lundres e terme passe de sa cense 
rendre, il poet par la lei de Lundres 
prendre nam en son fie e leissier le 
par plege. E si nul seignurage ne 
uelt le nam prendre e il senplaigne 
al uescunte, si deit le uescunte faire 
nam prendre cum en la socne le 
rei, e laissier [le] par plege. 


§ 2. Silom se claime al uescunte 
de deite,** le uescunte le® deit 
sumundre al husteng. Si il sur- 
siet ke il ni uienge, si li deit lom 
iugier le uief{l]z iugement. E 
quel est le uielz iugement? Se il 
meint en la socne le rei, prendre 
un nain de xl. sol. e laisier le ® par 
plege. E se il meint e[n] socne 
de iglise, v de barun, le ueskunte 
le deit guaitier el chemin le rei, 


Whoever has his land (let) in 
London, and the term passes for 
rent-paying, he may by the law of 
London take distraint in his fee 
and (must) release the distress by 
pledge. And if any lord will not 
(let) him take distraint, and he (the 
owner) makes complaint to the 
sheriff, then the sheriff must take 
distraint, as in the king’s soke, and 
release the distress by pledge. 

If a man makes claims to the 
sheriff of debt, the sheriff ought to 
summon him (the accused) to the 
husting. If he neglects to come, 
then the claimant ought to be ad- 
judged the old judgment. And 
what is the old judgment? If the 
accused stays in the king’s soke, to 
take a distraint of 40s., and release 
it by pledge. And if he stays in 
a soke of the church, or of a baron, 


59 Statutes of the Realm, i. 222, and Liber Albus, p. 468. 
® In Kent the penalty, according to one form of the proverb, was, ‘ Let him pay 
nine times and nine times repay’ with a‘ were’ of 5/.; according to another form only 


the 51. wergild is mentioned. 


*! For example, Exeter (Izaacke, Memorials, p. 50 [1677}). 
iv. 10, shows an action per gavelak in 1296. 


Notes and Gleanings, 


8 Liber Albus, p. 186. See note 47 above. 
* The word here and below is indistinct, perhaps dette. 


% Sic; but query, for ‘lencupez’ 
* ‘le’ interlined by the scribe. 
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e metre le par plege, kar tel est 
le uielz iugement. 


§ 8. Silom se claime al ueskunte 
de bature u de medlee, si sanc 
iad v plaie, si deit le ueskunte 
uenir la e metre le malfaitur par 
plege pur le sanc. E les aldre- 
mans dirunt si le rei deit aueir 
le plai u le uescunte. 


§ 4. Pro Martino le Corne- 
monger.©© §i [lom] plai suit en la 
curt le rei, co est a saueir en 
husteng, e lencupeur nume teste- 
monies deuant defense, ices teste- 
monies sunt perduz par la lei de 
Lundres, kar il sunt ferkend,®™ co est 
a dire ne sunt pas a dreit numez. 
Se li testemonie sunt a dreit nume, 
dunce deit lom iugier que il uien- 
gent auant a quinzeine, e sulunc 
co que il parlerunt, les aldermans 
en durunt dreit. 

§ 5. E si il auient dedenz 
cele quinzeine ke li uns de ses 
teste(f. 98b)monies murge, celui 
qui uiff est, pruuera son _testi- 
monie par serrement, e de iluec 
si iert menez sur la tumbe al 
mort: ela iurra que se il fust uif 
cel testemonie portereit. E si li™® 
uns gist malade, ke il ne i puisse 
uenir, dunce deit le ueskunte 
prendre quatre prudomes dedenz 
les quatre bancs del husteng, e la 
enueer pur oir son serrement se 
il faire le uelt, e issi aurunt les 
testimonies deraisne.® E si li 
malades ne uelt iurer, li encupez 
se est desreiniez. 

§ 6. Si home forein deit faire 
serrement pur dette, v pur alkun 
mesfait, il le 7° deit faire sei setme, 


* In a current contemporary hand. 
* The middle letter is not quite clear, having been inserted after the word was 
penned. At the foot of the page is scribbled in a contemporary hand ‘ verkend.’ 
8 ‘li’ written above the line. 
*® Two words in MS. 
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the sheriff must lie in wait for 
him on the king’s highway, and put 
him in pledge, for that is the old 
judgment. 

If a man makes claim to the 
sheriff of battery or of affray, if 
there is blood or wound, then the 
sheriff ought to come and put 
the malefactor in pledge for the 
blood. And the aldermen shall 
say whether the king ought to have 
the plea or the sheriff. 

If a plea is sued in the king’s 
court—that is to say, in the husting 
—and the accuser names witnesses 


, before the defence, these witnesses 


are lost by the law of London, for 
they are wrongly declared—that is 
to say, they are not properly named. 
If the witnesses are properly named, 
then it should be adjudged that 
they come forward in a fortnight, 
and according as they speak the 
aldermen shall give right. 


And if it chance that within 
the fortnight one of his witnesses 
dies, he who survives shall prove 
his testimony on oath, and thence 
he shall be led to the tomb of the 
dead man, and there shall swear 
that if he was alive he would bear 
this testimony. And if one (of the 
witnesses) lies ill, so that he cannot 
come, then the sheriff ought to 
take four lawful men from the 
four benches of the husting, and 
send there to hear his oath, if he 
wishes to make one, and so the 
witnesses will have deraigned. And 
if the sick man will not swear, the 
accused has cleared himself. 

If a foreigner should make oath 
against debt, or for any misdeed, he 
ought to do it himself the seventh ; 





Perhaps the text would be better without it. 


7 ‘ille,” one word in MS. 
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e se il nes poet aueir, dunc deit il 
sul faire sun serrement: e a sis 
iglises proceines, a chascune iglise 
un serrement,e par tant” se iert 
alege. 

Mais co deuez saueir par la 
lei de Lundres, ke nul marchant 
forein nen ad socne ne [en] Gild- 
halle ne aillurs. | 

§ 7. Vus deuez saueir que en 
ruueisuns tant cum les cruz sunt 
hors de iglise, si mellee u malfait 
seit dedenz la cite faite, ke co est 
a la corune le rei. 


§ 8. Nus musiramus la desus 
de nam prendre pur cense; ore 
si deuez saueir que si il auient ke 
uostre tenant seit si poure ke uus 
rien ni truissiez e uus dunce faciez 
guaitier, ke aucune rien li seit 
cumandee, cel poez bien prendre 
en nam. E cil le demande la u il 
le comanda, kar cumandise ne 
perist. 


Mes uus deuez saueir ke lum 
nel poet pas faire (f. 99 a) partuit, 
kar lum nel poet pas faire en 
seldes, ne en maisun a fulun, ne 
en maisun a tenturier, ne en 
maisun a dobeur, v lum cumande 
multes choses pur teindre, pur 
uendre, pur aduber. 

§ 9. Vus deuez saueir ke 7 
terre ke lum uent e que lum 
achate en Lundres dedenz warde, 
ke lauderman de icele warde en deit 
aueir sa dreiture, co est a saueir 
un besand dor u ii sol. 

E saciez bien que nul socci- 
rieue ne i deit rien prendre par 
la lei de la cite fors gauel: e wite 
li deit lum gagier.”° 


"! © partant,’ one word in MS. 
72 Sic ; perhaps for ‘de’ ? 
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and if he cannot have them (six com- 
purgators) then he ought tomake his 
oath alone, and at the six nearest 
churches, at each church one oath, 
and by this he shall have perfected 
his wager of law. 

But this you must know, 
by the law of London, that no 
foreign merchant has soke either 
in the Gildhall or elsewhere. 

You must know that in the 
rogation days, as soon as the 
crosses are out of church, if affray 
or misdeed be done within the 
city, that belongs to the king’s 
crown. 

We explained above of the 
taking distress for rent: now you 
ought to know that if it chance 
that your tenant is so poor that 
you can find nothing with him, 
and you then cause watch to be 
made, if anything be deposited 
with him, you may properly take 
it in distraint. And the man who 
commended must raise his claim 
there where he commended. 


But you must know that 
one cannot do this everywhere, 
for it cannot be done in booths, 
nor in a fuller’s house, a dyer’s 
house, nor a dubber’s house, where 
many things are commended for 
dyeing, selling, or dubbing. 


You must know, of land 

which is sold or bought in London 
within a ward, that the alder- 
man of that ward ought to have 
his fee—that is to say, a besant 
of gold or 2s. 
’ And know well that no soke- 
reeve ought to take anything herein 
by the law of the city, except 
gafol: and wite one must gage to 
him. 


78 In the MS. the stop is put after ‘ wite.’ 
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§ 10. Se si auient que nul home 
plaide par la lei de Lundres, e li 
seit mester de testimonies, u de 
guarant numer, bien se gart que il 
les™* numeit numeement par lur 
dreit nun.” E sil issi nel fait, lum 
li iugera nameles fremeles. 


§ 11. Ore deuez saueir que des 
terres gaueletes, dunt le landgable 
le rei est ariere, e nest pas rendu 
en quaremme, ne en la serueille de 
pasche deuant le soleil escunsant, se 
le ueskunte les sumunt al husteng, 
il deiuent auer treis sumunses par 
iugement. E se il ne se poent 
dereinner, la terre est gauelete. Si 
est le forfeit a soldre, e pursoldre, e 
cen soulz, v la terre. E se si 
auient ke le uescunte tant atende 
que iugement nen seit fait, v iuge- 
ment ne seit respetie deuant la feste 
seint Johan, par la lei de Lundres, 
ne deit pois “* iugement aueir ne le 
plai de terre gauelete plaidier. 

E saciez que ceste lei unt tutes 
les socnes de la cite, u lum deit 
rendre’? langable en quaremme, 
v en la serueille (f. 99 b) de pasche 
deuant soleil escunsant. 
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And if it chance that any man 
pleads by the law of London, and 
there is need of witnesses, or of 
naming a warrantor, he must take 
good care that he names them 
by name by their right name. 
And if he does not do this he 
shall be judged ‘nameless use- 
less.’ 

Now you should know that of 
gavelet lands, whereof the king’s 
landgafol is in arrears, and is not 
paid in Lent or on the eve of Easter 
before sunset, if the sheriff summons 
(the defaulters) to the husting, they 
ought to have three summonses by 
judgment. And if they cannot de- 
raign themselves the land is gavelet. 
And so the forfeiture is to be paid 
and paid again, and 100s. or the 
land. And if it happen that the 
sheriff waits so long that judgment 
is not done thereon, or judgment is 
respited before the feast of St. 
John, by the law of London he ought 
not then to have judgment, nor plead 
the plea of gavelet land. 

And know that this law have all 
the sokesof the city, where landgafol 
is to be paid in Lent, or on the eve 
of Easter before sunset. 


Ff. 99 b-101 a treat of certain rules for foreign merchants, which 
have been printed twice from the inferior version of the ‘ Liber 
Custumarum.’ * As our Additional Manuscript offers assistance at 
several points where the ‘Liber Custumarum ’ is misleading I 
print its version again here, side by side with another unprinted 
version in the Gildhall MS. ‘ Liber Ordinacionum,’ the importance 
of which has been hitherto overlooked. A full translation need not 
be given, as one will be found in the ‘Liber Custumarum.’” I 
need notice here only the points in that rendering which require 


emendation. 


It will be observed that the laws show no sign of the 


influence of Henry II’s or Richard I’s trade legislation, and are 


74 * Tiles’ in one word in MS. 
7 Sic; query, for ‘ puis’? 


therefore presumably older, Hohlbaum suggests about 1130. 


7 For ‘num,’ 
7 MS. ‘ reddre.’ 


™ Hohlbaum, Hans. Urkundenb. iii. 391; Liber Cust. pp. 61-3, where see preface 


Pp. Xxxvi, 





” P, 528, 
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§ 1. The law of the merchants of Lower Lotharingia,® men of 
the emperor, as the ‘ Liber Ordinacionum ’ calls them, is that when 
they come to the New Wear they may broach * whatever kind of 
liquor they choose. They raise their ensign and sing ‘ Kyrie 
eleison ’’ and may come as far as London Bridge, according to the old 
law. The first tun broached may be sold retail at a penny the 
stoop. This first tun is called the tap-wine.® 

§2. Having passed London Bridge and come to hythe, the 
strangers must wait two ebbs and a flood-tide ; within the term of 
these three tides the sheriff and the king’s chamberlain should come 
to the boat, and if it has any cups of gold or silver of ‘ Solomon ’ * 
work, or precious stones or cloth of Constantinople or of Regens- 
burg,** or fine linen stuff or coats of mail* from Mayence, they 
shall take it for the king’s use by the view and by the appraising 
of the lawful merchants of London, and in a fortnight pay for 
them. The ‘ Liber Ordinacionum’ speaks of cloth of the palace, 
or greywork (fur **) of Regensburg, or fine linen stuff. 

§3. None may enter the ship to trade, but only for their stoop of 
tap-wine, under penalty of 40s. to the king.*’ If the sheriff do not 
come, nor the king’s chamberlain, during the three tides after the 
Lorrainers have come to hythe, then the Lorrainer may sell and 
others may come and buy without forfeiture. And if the boat be a 
keel, they (the sheriff and chamberlain) shall take two tuns below the 
mast (tong) and one before the masthead, the best for the same price 
as that at which the mean quality is sold, and the mean quality for 
the price at which the lowest is sold; and if the boat be a hulk,® 
or another sort of ship, one tun before and one behind (the mast), 
at the same reduction. The Additional Manuscript with its 
bas le tonge makes sense of the hastethonge which baffled Riley and 
Hohlbaum, and brings the London rule into connexion with the 
ancient custom of ‘ butlerage,’ which everywhere distinguishes the 
cargo before and behind the mast.*® The older manuscript does 


* As Hohlbaum points out. Dr. Liebermann (Leges Angl. p. 12, note) observes on 
the total omission of the Flemings that-this is probably due to the Londoners’ 
jealousy of their weavers. 

8! Riley rejects ‘attamyn’ in the sense of ‘to broach,’ because he throughout 
takes ‘ veissel’ to mean a ship. In the Add. MS. ‘ nef’ is the word for a ship. 

8? Riley, taking ‘veissel’ as ‘ship,’ makes the tap-wine an impost; but the 
meaning is made clear by the two new manuscripts. 

83 A technical term for a precious vessel. Du Cange, s. v. Salomo. 

8 So Héhlbaum, who points out that it must have been on the land route from 
Constantinople. 

8s Hoéhlbaum has set Riley right in this passage. 

86 Perhaps recalling the ‘grisengos pannos’ of Aithelred’s London law (Lieber- 
mann, Gesetze der A.S. p. 234). 

8? The Chester fine for those who did not make ‘ ostensio,’ shewage (D. B. i. 262 b). 

88 Cf. the ‘ceol’ and ‘ huleus’ in Liebermann, wbi supra, p. 233. 

® Hall (Customs, ii. 96) quotes an example of Elizabeth’s time, with others. Cf. also 
Dublin Municipal Records, p. 53 (date 1192). 
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not say explicitly that it is the king who is to have the advantage 
of the reduced scale of payment, but the ‘ Liber Ordinacionum’ 
states that the ‘ prise’ is for the king’s use. It is new to find that 
the king was expected at one time to pay for the wines of his 
butlerage. The amount of the butlerage of the ‘Liber Ordina- 
cionum ’ shows an increase on that of the earlier manuscript. 

§ 4. The Lorrainer may not sell wine by retail except from that 
first measure, the tonellus, named above, but must sell wholesale, 
and by the modius(hogshead) and half-modius only. Here the ‘ Liber 
Ordinacionum,’ by rendering veissel by nef, confounds the sense. 

§5. When the sheriff and king's chamberlain have been, then 
‘first the merchants of the city of London shall enter and buy 
their merchandise, then those of Oxford, and then those of Win- 
chester. The admission of Oxford to this place of privilege is 
peculiar to our manuscript. After these favoured persons, all 
merchants from within and from without London may enter 
together. 

§6. According to the law, no merchant Lorrainer may dwell in 
the city more than forty days, unless a storm of wind or some evil 
prevents him, or he stays for a debt which is owed and is withheld 
from him.” 

§7. No Lorrainer may go to trade outside the four boun- 
daries of the city until®' he has unpacked his goods and 
stayed one night in the city (after the unpacking, presumably, 
for which he waits three days; see §9). The bounds are 
Startfford, Sandford, Knightsbridge (over the Bayswater rivulet, 
sometimes called the West Bourne), and perhaps the Balk-tree * 
—some boundary mark, presumably on the easiern side of the 
city. The four points should represent probably a league limit 
from the walls, a banlieue, for another London law gives impor- 
tance to a ‘ three-mile’ limit (nearly six of our miles). The first 
‘ford’ no doubt represents Stratford (Bow).®* 

§8. The Lorrainers who remain on board, and sell their goods 
on board, and do not pass Thames Street or the wharves to take up 
quarters in the city, shall give no other custom (or shewage) except 
















































































































In the printed form of the ‘ Libertas,’ cap. 9 (where ‘quam XL dies’ must be 
added to complete the sense), these excuses are not named in the general rule for 
foreigners. In certain ‘Consuetudines’ to be given hereafter in part II. and in the 
‘Liber Ordinacionum,’ which enlarges this clause of the ‘ Libertas,’ there is a rule 
for all foreigners which comes closer to the above. See below, xxt. § 11 (/). 

* The MS. is imperfect. ‘ 


% Riley was not well inspired when he guessed that the Bolkette of the ‘ Liber Cus- 
tumarum ’ was Blackheath. 


** Cf. the first clause of the ‘ Libertas’ (Anc. Laws, p. 200), and the ‘ Consuetu- 
dines,’ xx1. § 14, below. 


* In the reign of Edward III, according to Strype, Knightsbridge and Stratford are 
named as boundaries for a particular purpose. 


VOL. XVII.—NO. LXVII. 
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the wine custom—that is, the ‘ cornage’ or pence “ on every tun. If 
there is a Lorrainer who wishes to carry his goods up into town, and 
passes the wharf and Thames Street, and leaves the ship, and takes 
lodgings in the city, and his goods are gathered together and taken 
with him, he pays the king’s shewage. Similarly the law of Aithelred 
for London, according to the ‘ Quadripartitus,’ was that the men of 
Huy, Liege, and Nivelles qui pertransibant ostensionem dabant et 
teloneum.*® 

§9. Such a one ought to make known to the sheriff where 
he will lodge, and the merchant ought to wait for the sheriff three 
days for the unpacking. If the sheriff does not come in the 
interval, and has been warned, then the merchant may unpack and. 
sell without forfeiture. But he may not sell cloth by retail, only 
by the whole piece.’ 

§10. The Lorrainer may not buy unwrapped wool, nor 
broken ** wines, in tun or out of tun (but wholesale), nor any 
unsalted (green) fell or hide, nor lambskins out of bundle,®® or he 
will be in the forfeiture of the sheriff. And no Lorrainer may 
buy more than three live pigs for his table. This passage 
must be compared with the ‘Quadripartitus’ on the law of 
AEthelred for London, which follows on the statement that the 
men of the emperor who come in their boats shall be held 
worthy of the good laws, sicut et nos. Preter discarcatam lanam 
et dissutum [Thorpe emends dissolutum] unctum et tres porcos 
vivos licebat eis emere in naves suas, which we may take to mean 
that besides wool unloaded (for sale by retail) and dissolved fat ** 
they may also buy three live pigs as provision for the boat. Both 
the Additional Manuscript and ‘ Liber Ordinacionum ’ seem to have 
developed this passage—one may suspect by guesswork. In the one 
case dissutwm unctum becomes uinz descusuz, while in the later writer 
all these words are made into descriptions of the discarcatam lanam, 
which is taken to be wool unwrought, and nowise dressed (atornée), 
and nowise cut (cesuz °°), 

§11. If the Lorrainer makes forfeiture, and there is a claimant, 
he ought, by the law of the city of London, to be at right in the 
king’s court—that is to say, in the husting. 

§12. The common law of the men of the emperor of Germany 
is that they may lodge within the walls of the city of London 
where they will, except the men of Tiel (on the Waal) and Bremen *! 
and Antwerp, who shall not pass London Bridge unless they will 
be ruled (the text is imperfect) by the law of London. 

*’ For the foreign merchants’ brokerage of 2d., 3d., or 6d., see Letter Book A, 
pp. 164, 214. *3 Liebermann, Gesetze der A.S. p. 232. 

** At a later time the ‘ pecia’ contained, generally speaking, twenty-eight yards. 

** So Riley, supported by references in his glossary. 

*” The intention of these laws is not easy to divine. 

1° See Cotgrave, s. v. : So Hohlbaum. 
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§ 13. If they (the emperor’s men) have mercery, they may sell 
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pepper, wax, and cummin by the quarter, fustian by the dozen 
(yards) or the half-dozen; and the trones wherewith they shall 


weigh should be of twenty-two cloves. 


Among the Latin laws of 


he city (Part II., xxm. §11) our writer gives a rather longer 
list of goods which foreign merchants in general might not retail 
in smaller quantities than the quarter, the dozen, and so forth, but 
cummin and pepper in quantities of not less than twenty-five 
pounds '**—or, as the ‘Liber Ordinacionum’ has it, twenty-two 


pounds. 


This seems reminiscent of the trone of twenty-two cloves: 


the clove is normally treated as a half-stone, sometimes as a stone. 
§14. The Norwegians have bosat (modern Danish for ‘ dwell- 


ing ’)—that is to say, sojourn for a year. 


But they may not go 


out of the city to any place to trade at a market or at any fair. 


§ 15. The Danes too have bosat for ‘a year.’ 


But they have the 


law that the men of England have, for they may, by the law of the 
city of London, go anywhere in England to fair and to market. 
The ‘ Liber Custumarum’ has botsate, which led Riley to derive it 


from ‘ bot,’ a mulct. 
to set up wooden stalls or houses. 


Add. MS. 


§ 1. Co est la lei as Loorengs. 
Cum li Looreng uendrunt a la niwe 
were si entamerunt le quel ueissel 
que il uodrunt. E leuerunt lur 
enseigne, e sil uolent si chanterunt 
lur Kyriele[yson] tresque '™ al punt 
de Lundres sulune la uielz lei. E 
par lur estop deiuent il uendre 
lestop '® adenier. E icest ueissel est 
apele tapwin.!°° 

§ 2. E quant il aurunt passe le 
punt de Lundres e il serunt uenuz 
a riue, si attendrunt deus ebbes e 
un flod. Dedenz le terme de ices 
tres itides deit le ueskunte e le 
chamberleng le rei uenir a la nef e 
se il iad ueissele dor u dargeni del 
oure salemun v piere preciuse v 
pailles de Costentinoble v de 
Renesburgh v cheinsil v walebrun 
de Maence, sil prendrunt al oes le 


3 So the list in Liber Albus, p. 674. 


‘2 Pepper and wax are not in the Liber Cust. p. 63. 


Steenstrup correctly explained it as the right 


‘ Liber Ordinacionum,’ f. 162 b. 


E si est asauer ge les homes 
li empereor ke repeirent a Londres 
quant il serrunt venu a terea!® lur 
nefs, deyuent attendre treis houres 
(id est tides '®*) del ewe. E si il 
vin portent, ne vendent fors de yn 
tonel. Et entretant deit venir le 
Chamberleyn le Rey et les viscontes 
et les citeyns tiels cum il voldront a 
prendre de ce ke il portent a la 
coroune le Reys, ce est asauer 
vesselement de or ou de argent, del 
ouere Salemon, ou peres preciouses, 
ou payles de paleis, ou gryseyn de 
Rauenesborugh, ou cheysil, sil ces 
choses troeuent en la nef, e si li 
Reys les vulle auer. Mes veient qe 
a resonable marche les prengent, e 
qe dedenz la quinzeyne seit rendu 
la dette. 


104 «Tl viengent’ or some such phrase seems needed. 
5 Two words in MS. 
7 *a” seems to stand for ‘od.’ 





106 Lib. Cust. ‘ tamwyn.’ 
18 Written above the line. 
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Add. MS. 
rei, par lesgart e par le pris des leals 
marchantz de Lundres, e a quin- 
zeine rendre lur deniers. 

§ 8. E saciez que nul marchant 
ne puet entrer en la nef dedenz 
ces treis itides pur marchandise 
feire, ke il ne seit el forfait le rei de 
xl sol., fors del tapwin. E se li 
ueskunte ni uient ne li chamber- 
lengs de denz ces treis itides pus ke 
il serrunt uenu a terre, e le uescunte 
seit garni, li Loreng poent uendre e 
altres uenir e achater senz forfait. 
E si co est chiel, il prendrunt 
deus tonels bas le tonge, e un 
deuant, le meillur pur altretant 
cum lom uendra le meein. E le 
meein pur altretant cum lom 
uendra le peiur. E sico est hulk, 
u altre nef, un tunel deuant e altre 
deriere, le meillur pur altretant 
cum lum uendra le meien. E le 
meen pur altretant cum lom uendra 
le peiur. 

$4. E saciez (f. 100 a) que li 
Loereng ne poent uendre lur uin a 
detail auant de cest premer ueissel. 
Mes par '® muie par demi mui puent 
il uendre, e nient altrement. 


A LONDON MUNICIPAL COLLECTION 


July 
‘ Liber Ordinacionum,’ f. 161 b. 


[Here the scribe has omitted 
several lines, and, taking chiel to be 
the relative pronoun queles, con- 
tinues—] 

En les queles deit lem prendre 
al oes li Reys treis toneus en deuant 
le mast, et vn autre derere le mast 
de cele nef. Et ens le buk (sic) 
quatre; et tant deit lem doner pur 
le meillur cum lem vent le moen, 
tant pur le moeyn cum le poyre se 
vent. 


E enz vne nef ne deit lem vendre 
fors de vn tonel, e li autre vyn deit 
estre vendu par moys et demi. 


Add. MS. Not in‘ Liber Ordin.’ 


§ 5. Quant le uescunte e le chamberleng iauerunt este, dunc a primes 
enterunt li marcheant de la cite de Lundres, e acheterunt lur marchiez. 


E apres els, cil de Oxeneford. E apres els, cil de Wincestre. 
altres marcheanz dedenz e defors cumunement. 


E pus 


§ 6. Sulune la lei ne put nul marcheant Loereng remaindre en la cite 
plus de xl iurz pur marchandise mener si orre nel desturbe, v vent, v mal, 


v pur dette se lum li deit e detient. 


§ 7. Ne nul Loereng ne put aler en marchandise hors de la cite a 
marchie ne a feire, pur quei '!° que il [nJeit deslie, e une nuit este en la cite, 


auant des quatre mers de la cite. 
Cnichtebrege [e] bolketre. 


Add. MS. 


§ 8. Li Loereng qi en la nef 


remainent e lur aueir iuendent, 
e ne passent la rue de Thamise, 


109 la’ after ‘par’ has been erased. 


Co est asaueir, Startfford e Sanford e 


‘ Liber Ordin.’ (ibid.) 


Des autres custumes ge li autre 
marchant funt, soient frank les 
humes li emperur, si il ne tres- 


© Written in full. 
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Add. MS. 


ne le wers, pur a[l]tre ostel prendre 
en la cite, il ne durrunt altre 
eschawinge fors la custume del 
uin, co est a saueir le cornage !!! 
u '!? deniers de chascun tunel. Si 
il iad Loreng qui uuille sun auer 
porter sus e passe le werf e la rue 
de Thamise, e il se departe de 
la nef, e il prenge ostel en la cite 
e son aueir seit ensemble od 
lui porte, celui est al eschawinge 
le rei. 
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* Liber Ordin.’ (ibid.) 
pessent le Ruwe qe est sur Tamise 
pur herberger iloges : 

[Continued as below. | 


Add. MS. 
§ 9. E celui deit feire saueir al uescunte, u il iert herbergie, e cel 


marchant deit atendre le uescunte trez iurz pur deslier. 


E si le 


uescunte ni uient puis quil li aura fait saueir dedenz ces''* treis iorz, 


li marchant poet deslier, e uendre sanz forsfait. 


Mes il ne poet (f. 100 b) 


nient uendre ses dras a detail fors la pice entere. 


Add. MS. 


$10. Ne nul Loreng ne poet 
achater leine desfeite, ne uinz 
descusuz, en tonels, ne dehors, ne 
nule fresche pel, ne freis quir, 


* Liber Ordin.’ (ibid.) 

Cest a sauer ke il ne poent 
achater leyne defacee et naent 
atornee ne nent cesuz, ne pores 
vifs enz vne nef, plus ke treis. 


ne pels daignels desbrochez, que 
il ne seit el fordfait le uescunte. 
Ne nul Loreng ne put achater 
plus ke treis uifs pores a sun 
mangier.!!* 


Add. MS. 


§ 11. E se il sest forfait e clamif iait, dune deit il, par la lei de la 
cite de Lundres, estre a dreit en la curt'' le rei, ceo est a saueir el 
husteng. 

§ 12. Co est la cumune lei as humes lempereur dalemaigne que il 
poent herbergier dedenz les murs de la cite de Lundres la u il uoldrunt 
fors cil de Tiele et de Brime!* et de Anwers ne passeruni le punt de 
Lundres, se il ne uolent [estre demenez] ''” par la lei de Lundres. 

§ 18. Sil unt mercerie il poent uendre quartrun de peiure, quartrun 


"! Perhaps for tonnage. Cf. ‘ cordage’ (brokerage) in xx1. § 13, below. 

"2 Riley and Héhlbaum, from Liber Cust., have ‘v,’ and read it for ‘5:’ perhaps 
it should be ‘ ii.’ 

3 Added above the line. 

"4 Cf. ‘ Aabenraa Skraa,’ c. 12, cited by Steenstrup, Normannerne, iv. 378. ‘ Hos- 
pes cum navi sua veniens emat pro se et sociis suis 1 bovem, 1 porcum, 1 ovem, 
modiolum butiri, griseum pannum ad unam tunicam, unum dwk [cloth] ad velum ; 
emens magis, careat omnibus bonis secum existentibus nisi emptum est a civibus cum 
consensu consulum.’ 

5 MS. ‘crit,’ altered from ‘ cirt.’ 


u6 * Brune’ appears to have been corrected to ‘ Brime.’ "7 So the Liber Cust. 
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de cire, quartrun de cummin. E la duzeinne de fusteine v demie. E li 
trones dunt il peserunt deit estre de xxii clous. 

§ 14. Li Noreis unt bohsathe,''* co est a saueir suiur tut un an. Mais 
co deuez saueir que hors de la cite ne poe[n]t aler en nul liu pur marchie 
faire, ne a nule feire. 

§ 15. Li Daneis unt bohsathe, co est asaueir suiur tut lan. Mais il 
unt la lei que cil dengletere unt: kar il poent par la lei de la cite de 
Lundres aler par tut en engletere a feire e a marchie. 


VI. 


The passage which follows at the foot of f. 99 b, is on the three 
chief folkmoots of the year, and is given in the ‘ Liber Albus,’ !* 
with trifling verbal changes. 

§ 1. At the Michaelmas folkmoot the meeting gathers to know 
who is to be sheriff end to hear the new sheriff's: charge. The 
Christmas meeting is for keeping the wards (or arranging for their 
watch). The third at Midsummer is to keep the city from fire on 
account of the great drought. The London interpolator of the laws 
of Edward the Confessor” ordered that the wards should be 
arranged and careful provision made against fire in the folkmoot. 
Later on these duties of watch and protection against fire devolve 
upon the wardmoots ; but whilst there is but one sheriff, the folkmoot 
appears as still an administrative body of some importance. 

§ 2. Any Londoner who neglects these three folkmoots is in 
the king’s forfeiture for 40s. But by the law of London the sheriff 
ought to cause inquiry to be made concerning any of whom he 
would know whether he is present. If there be any one who is 
asked for and not there, he ought to be summoned to the husting 
and '*! be brought thither by the law of the city. If the good man 
says that he was not summoned, that is to be known by the beadle 
of the ward. If the beadle says he was summoned, at the husting 
he shall be attainted thereof, for the beadle has no other witness, 
nor ought to have, but the great bell which is rung for the folk- 
moot at St. Paul’s. 


§ 1. Treis folkesimo[t]z cheuels sunt en lan. Li uns si est a la feste 
seint Michiel, pur saueir qi est uescunte,e pur oir sun cummandement. 
E lautre si est al noel, pur les guardes tenir. Le tierz si est a la feste 
seint Johan pur garder la cite darsun, pur la grant sekeresce (f. 
101 a). 

§ 2. Si nul home de Lundres sursiet nul de ices treis folkesimotz, si 
est el forfeit le rei xl sol. Mais par la lei de Lundres deit le uescunte 
faire demander celui que il uoldra saueir mun !*? se il iest u nun. E se 
nul est que la ne seit, e la seit demande, celui deit lom sumundre al 

"8 The ¢ might be a c, here and below. 

"8 Liber Albus, pp. 118-9. ™ 2p 9. 

121 ¢ Sil’ here means ‘and,’ as Dr. Braunholtz kindly tells me. 


‘2 “Moim’ in Liber Albus. It is the adverb ‘ mon,’ meaning ‘ indeed ;’ Godefroy 
has many examples of ‘ mon’ after ‘ savoir.’ 
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husteng, sil deit lom mener par la lei de la cite. Si le prudome dit que 
il ni fud pas sumuns, co deit lom saueir par le bedel de la guarde. Si 
le bedel dit que il i fud sumuns, a husteng ateinz en est, kar li bedels 
nad nul altre testimonie, ne aueir ne deit, fors le gros seint que lom 
sune a folkesimot a seint Pol.'?% 


VIL. 

Ff. 101 a-104b are occupied by a French rendering of certain 
extracts from Henry of Huntingdon, with occasional phrases which 
may be our author’s addition. A general description will suffice. 
The writer says he will tell of Britain, now called England, which 
is fortunate above all other isles, rich in grain, trees, woods, 
rivers, and venison, and beautiful birds and good dogs.'! De 
iceste Bretaine wus uoil alkes escriure, e puis uus musterai une 
partie de la lei de la cite de Lundres. He tells of cities well situated 
and well provided (the manuscript has guanerics\, of the sweet 
waters and wealth of metals. He then speaks of the three islands, 
‘ Ordas,’ ‘Man,’ and ‘Gurth’ (Orkney, Man, and Wight), and in- 
stead of giving the proverb concerning them which Huntingdon '” 
took from the ‘ Historia Britonum’!*—sicut in proverbio dicebatur 
antiquo quando de iudicibus et regibus sermo fiebat, ‘ Iudicabit Britan- 
niam cum tribus insulis’—our author gives the following strange 
passage :— 


Sulune la uielz lei de iceste Bretaine ne deueit (f. 101 b) lom nul 
iugement rendre deuant le cors le rei ne deuant ses iustices de trahisun, 
ne de la '?? p[rjuisun '** le rei, ne des altres granz mesfaiz semblables 
a icels, si i ces treis idles que la desus sunt numez ni fusent asemblez. 


His source and his meaning here are mysteries. He proceeds, 
De Bretaigne ki est apele Engletere ses granz trauailz wus uolum 
mustrer, and he takes from Huntingdon the account of the five 
sufferings visited on the people of Britain, and of the seven Saxon 
kingdoms, with their capitals. Of the sixth, Mercia, in which 
Huntingdon speaks of ‘ Lincoln and many other cities,’ he says, le 
sime est Niwerche (some confusion between Mercia and Newark), 
el quel est Nichole e Eccestre (for Leicester) e plusurs altres. He 
concludes correctly with Northumbria, el quel est Hwerwic, and 
adds independently of Huntingdon, desque mer '” (f. 102 a) Escoce 
enuer Norwei. He continues by himself— 


Ore deuez saueir que de ices set reis dunt io uus ai mustre, quant 
li sis furent tuz morz, si regna li setimes, qi esteit de Westsexe, tan que 


'23 Translated by Riley, iii. p. 15. 
124 Based on the Descriptio Britanniae. For its use in other London collections 
see Liebermann, Leges Angl. p. vi; Liber Cust. p. 624. 
123 Henry of Huntingdon, ed. Arnold, p. 7. 
. 16 Nennius, ed. Mommsen (Mon. Germ. Hist., Auct. Antiquiss. xiii.) 148. 
127 Added above the line. 23 Dr. Liebermann suggests ‘ poisoning.’ 
129 MS. ‘ mre.’ 
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auint que cist reis asemblat tuut le barnage de Bretaigne ki ore est apele 
Engletere. Si asist la terre e establi trente cnc contrees a sa honur e a 
sun oes meismes les fist numer, e les lius, e les mers deuisat. Ore si nel 
tenez a mal ne en anui si io les nuns uus escrif. 


Huntingdon ascribes the division into counties to the kings of 
Wessex, but the above-quoted specimen of our writer’s constitu- 
tional history seems to be his own. His story of the counties is 
Huntingdon’s, with slight variants, but generally retaining his 
marks of date. He adds to Dorset the statement that it contains 
the bishopric of Sherborne.'® For Bath or Acemancester he writes, 
Bathe w Akemannecestre, ke*tadis ert a Welles; this last phrase 
is not in Huntingdon. Of Cornwall he knows that it formerly had 
the bishopric of St. Germans. This he may have got from 
Florence of Worcester or his continuator.’*' Of Suffolk he adds 
to Huntingdon that it contained the bishopric of ‘ Detiford,’ a 
mistake for de Detforde. To Wales he gives a fourth bishopric, 
the first at St. David’s, a second enrers Pangor, a third envers 
Glamorgan @ landarf (Huntingdon has merely Glamorgan); he 
adds,'* ¢ la quarte a seint Assat (sic). Huntingdon says the three 
Welsh sees are without cities, by reason of the desolation of Wales, 
which our author renders, E nepurquant ices quatre eueschiez ne 
sunt de nule cite. He goes on, following Huntingdon, El nostre 
tens recut le ueschie de seint Dawit le palliwm de lapostoile de Rume, 
ki fu iadis en Kairlegiun, en la quele fut larceueschie al tens des 
Bretuns, and adds, ains unkes aperent ore les murailz de ice citie, co 
est lav (f. 103.) Use '** chiet en Sauerne; then, as Huntingdon 
(commenting on the loss of the pallium), mes il le perdi tost. Our 
author seems to have had some direct knowledge of Wales. 
Following Huntingdon’s account of the rivers, he gives Britain 
two arms,'** Thames and Severn, but spoils the simile by giving a 
third, the Humber. The description of the national character he 
slightly changes in several particulars, generally to increase the 
praise of his compatriots. De Bretaine wus dirai quel chose ele ad 
en sei: propre chose li est, ke sur tute la gent del siecle est ele plus 
trauaillante en pelerinage (Huntingdon says they are fond of travel) ; 
and he adds independently, e plus sunt li home(s) bels e clers ke : 
altres homes. Quant hom les weit, sempres pur lur bealte dit lom, 
dunt il sunt? Huntingdon says vineyards flourish, but are not 
common ; our author observes de beles uingnes nest ele pas suffreituse. 
He gives the Latin verses on the cities, cited by Huntingdon, as 
the work of wns sages clers, and introduces Huntingdon’s account 
of the four wonders of England thus: Multes choses wus ai mustre 
en ceste liure des auentures (f. 108 b) de Bretaigne que est apelee 












1%” This was true till 1078. ‘3 See Haddan and Stubbs, Councils, i. 704. 
‘82 On Huntingdon’s omission of St. Asaph see ibid. p. 316. 
183 For ‘ Usk.’ ' Gildas first gave the two arms (cap. 3). 
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Engletere: ore uus musterai quatre mereueilles que sunt ueues en 
Engletere. He gives Huntingdon's account of the four highways, 
and to his five languages adds a sixth, que. lom apele normand e 
frances. Of all six languages he says les ques sunt fait communs a 
plusurs, par la doctrine des anciens escriz, a remark which Huntingdon 
more wisely applies only to Latin. He agrees with Huntingdon 
that the Picts’ language is extinct, but says nepurquant si truue 
lom dels remenbrance es anciens escriz. He then returns to his 
original theme, the laws of London. 


Desque ci uus auom mustre del establissement de Bretaigne, ki ore 
est apele Engletere; ore uus uolum démustrer (f. 104b) une partie des 
leis de la cite de Lundres e des franchises. 


VIII. 


Here follows the Latin ‘ Libertas Civitatum,’ or rather ‘ Libertas 
Londoniensis,’ which Dr. Liebermann is about to edit from the several 
manuscripts. It will suffice now to refer to the inferior versions 
published by Thorpe and Schmid, to the description of the laws 
given in the fifteenth-century index to the Gildhall records,’® taken 
from the ‘ Liber Horn,’ f. 280. Riley was misled into ascribing 
these customs to far too late a date. For distinction’s sake they 
will be styled the ‘ Libertas’ where I refer to them below : a part of 
their text must be given so far as it is necessary for the under- 
standing of certain Consuetudines which our author gives later on. 


IX. 


On f. 166 a there follows that account of the three watches ot 
Christmas, Easter, and Whitsuntide which Mr. Round has printed 
from this manuscript.'** The sheriff (though one only is mentioned 
here, at the close of the sentence the sheriffs appear in the plural), 
has reduced the magna, mediocris, and the minor custodia from 
twelve, eight, and six men respectively, to eight, six, and four. 
Escauingores ought to be chosen, who daily from Christmas to 
Epiphany shall inspect the night watchmen and their equipment. 
A defect in the watch should be registered by the escauingores and 
handed at the first husting to the sheriffs. The sheriffs may 
swear in these inspectors. 


X. 


The list of city charters in the treasury which follows has been 
printed in the same place. Henry I’s charter was then already 
missing.’ Roger the mayor'* is said to have one charter, and 
the passage must belong to his mayoralty, 1212-3. 


188 Liber Albus, pp. 673-4. 
7 Liebermann, Leges Angl. p. 71. 
88 Mr. Round suggests that he is Roger fitz Alan (Geoffrey de Mandeville, p. 311). 


36 Commune of London, p. 255. 
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XI. 


On f. 106 b this is followed by a list headed Nomina iuratorum 
ad assisam muri lapidei, the names of the jurors for the assize of the 
stone-wall. They are the mayor (unnamed), Michael de Valenciniis, 
Roger fitz Alan, Constantine fitz Alulf, Ernald his brother, William 
fitz Reiner, Alan fitz Peter, Thomas of Haverhill, Nicholas Duket, 
Robert fitz Alice, Andrew fitz Peter. The mayor and ten men are 
evidently here appointed to do the work allotted to ‘twelve men of 
the city chosen in full husting’ under that Building Act (as it has 
been called) which, according to the ‘ Liber de Antiquis Legibus’ 
and the ‘ Liber Albus’ and the ‘ Liber Horn’ (f. 227), was ordered in 
1189, the first year of Richard, ‘ Henry fitz Ailwin then being mayor 
of London.’ The Additional Manuscript does not clear up this 
mysterious statement, neither does it make clear whether the 
twelve men were, as the ‘ Liber Albus,’ ‘ Liber Horn,’ and ‘ Liber 
Custumarum’ would make them, twelve aldermen. Several of the 
ten persons named above were aldermen, as can be proved by the 
conveyances at St. Paul’s and in the Clerkenwell register ; ¢.g. 
Constantine fitz Alulf (also a sheriff), Thomas de Haverhill *’ (also 
a sheriff), Robert fitz Alice, and Andrew fitz Peter; of the rest 
Roger fitz Alan, Ernald fitz Alulf (descended from the alderman 
Fromund), and Nicholas Duket were sheriffs.“° The other names 
eccur frequently as those of signatories to charters. 

The list of jurors is followed in the manuscript by a ‘ Lex de 
Assisa,’ which gives two chapters'*' of the Building Act without 
date. Ifin one part of their story the Gildhall historians went 
wrong, it seems possible that they went wrong too in speaking of 
the whole of that elaborate assize as if it all belonged to one time. 
Here is a far earlier manuscript which knows only of a short assize, 
differing in some particulars from that already in print.’ 


F.106b. Lex de Assisa. 


Quando contigerit quod duo uicini uoluerint hospitari de lapide, quilibet 
eorum debet prebere pedem et dimidium de terra sua, et sic construant 
communi custo murum lapideum inter eos, latitudinem iii pedum, 
altitudinem xvi pedum. Stillicidium faciant inter eos communi custo. 
Possunt eciam si in unum consenserint quantum uoluerint murum 
exaltare. Et si contigerit quod quidam eorum uoluerit murum exaltare, 
alter uero non, bene licet uolenti partem suam, scilicet pedem et dimidium, 
quantum uoluerit exaltare, sine dampno alterius et de proprio custo suo ; 
et aquam stillantem inde, ipse recipiat. Item, si quis uult de lapide 


- 1 §t. Paul’s, box 16. 1209, 17. 539, and 1.1627. Brichtmar of Haverhill pro- 
bably handed down the aldermanry. ; 

‘© And Roger fitz Alan may have been a mayor. 

4) As divided in Liber Albus, p. 320. 

‘2 Besides Liber Albus see Liber de Ant, Leg. pp. 206-11, and from the latter 
MS. also in Turner, Dom. Arch. i. 275, ; 
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hospitari, et uicinus eius paupertate coactus hospitari non poterit, uel 
forte noluerit, tune prebere debent per assisam uolenti hospitari iii pedes 
de terra hospitari nolentis, et faciat murum super terram illam, 
latitudinem iii pedum et altitudine[m] xvi pedum; et communi loco 
aquam recipiant, si illa '‘* in uico decidat [et] perducere non possint ; et ille 
uicinus qui terram prebet debet habere dimidium murum absolute et 
desuper paunam '‘* suam ponere et edificare. Semper autem licet uolenti 
partem suam exaltare, et stillicidium sibi facere, ut predictum est. Si 
uero archus in muro habere uoluerint, fiant archus in parte utriusque, 
(f. 107 b) latitudinis unius pedis. Spissitudine muri inter archus con- 
tinente unum pedem. Ile autem qui terram inuenerit et archum habere 
uoluerit, liberam petram inueniet, et illam excidi faciet, et alter de 
proprio custo illam assidere faciet. 

'45 Hee autem assisa per iuramentum seruanda xii hominum facta est 
et quod nulli super hoc deferetur. Debet autem fieri et teneri ubi 
usseriam uel introitum aut exitum vel s[hjopam non auferat. 


XII. 


This is followed by the names of sheriffs under regnal years 
from the first year of Richard I’s reign to the sixteenth of John. 
The list differs only in a few points from that of the ‘ Liber de 
Antiquis Legibus.’ Arnulphus filius Athulfi is here Ern{aldus] 
Rufus, Normannus Blundus is here Albus, Walraven is Waleram, 
Heliland is Elin{ant}, Eadmundus de Ja Hale is Edm. fil. Ger[ardi], 
Stephanus Crassus is Stephanus Ping[uis], Radulphus Helyland 
is surnamed Elinant, Hugo de Basinges is ‘de bar’.’ After 
John’s sixteenth year the writer notes, Discidium inter regem et 
barones, and gives Andreas Neu[elon] and Johannes Travers as 
sheriffs. He then notes, without date, Aduentus Lodowici primus, 
written therefore after the second landing, Will. Albus T'rauers. 
(sic) B. Seintler]’ (the Benedictus Campanarius and Will. Blundus 
of the printed list). 

The rest of f. 108 bis blank. Ff. 109 a andb were left blank ; a 
fifteenth-century hand has filled up 109 b with a recipe for metheglin. 


XIII. 


On f. 110a stands that oath of the twenty-four dated 7 John 
(1205-6) which Mr. Round has printed.'* It is important to 
observe that the twenty-four are chosen to exercise judicial as well 
as consultative duties. They swear to counsel according to their 
custom by the law of the lord king which belongs to them in the 
city of London, saving the liberty of the city; but the chief part 
of the oath is that which binds the councillor to take no bribe in 
any matter of justice, on pain of losing the liberty of the city. 
The annually elected vingt-quatre of Rouen were likewise sworn to 
render strict justice, as also the mayor, eschevins, and pares. In 





M3 MS: ‘illam.’ M44 For ‘ pannam.’ 45 What follows is in red ink. 
46 Commune of London, p. 237. 
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the later oath of the London common councillor '” no mention is 
made of any judicial function, for the common councillor as such 
had none. Mr. Round observes that the council of twenty-four in 
1205-6 administers justice, and points out that ‘this has been un- 
suspected, and may indeed at first arouse question.’ - That question 
he does not press; but if we are to deny the possibility of an 
identity between these four-and-twenty and the aldermen, that 
question becomes important, for it presents a difficulty. Mr. 
Round would clearly distinguish the alderman, a local officer in 
charge of a ward, from the councillor, who represents the city as a 
whole, by reason presumably of his election. But evidence that 
the sworn four-and-twenty were elected is wanting. The story of an 
‘election’ of councillors comes only from the later and far less trust- 
worthy ‘ Liber de Antiquis Legibus,’ which ascribes an election of 
twenty-five councillors to 1200-1. The fact, so clearly proved by 
the Additional Manuscript, that the aldermen were not isolated 
officers, but co-operated as givers of judgment in the husting 
(tv. §§ 3, 4), deserves, I think, further consideration as an argument 
in favour of the belief that the twenty-four councillors in judgment 
were the twenty-four aldermen of wards, twenty-four men who in 
11 Henry III rendered the account of the tallage of their wards.'* 
The alderman’s oath, preserved in the ‘ Liber Albus,’ is more like 
the oath of the twenty-four taken in 1205-6 than is the oath of 
the common councillor, for it is the alderman who takes part with 
the mayor in assizes, pleas, and judgments of the hustings, and 
gives likewise good and loyal counsel in matters which touch the 
common profit of the city. 


XIV. 


Next comes the (Latin) assize, made to get together the money 
when the king was given 3,000 marks for the sheriffdom. The king 
must be John, and the date 1199, for John’s charter, dated 5 July 
in his first year, giving to the citizens the sheriffdom of London 
and Middlesex at a farm of 300l., was put into the custody of 
Geoffrey fitz Peter on the understanding that if the citizens paid 
3,000 marks they might have the charter.'*” The assize has been 
printed from our manuscript by Dr. Cunningham,’ but its contents 
deserve a word of comment, especially as they are made clearer by 
a second ‘ Sacramentum Ciste’ (xv1.), which has not been noticed. 
Every alderman and all the men of their wards are to swear that 
on every 20s. of rent which they have in the city and [portsoken '*"] 


‘7 Cited by Round, Commune of London, p. 241. 

48 Madox, Exchequer, p. 489. Objection has been raised on the ground that, if 
the mayor held his ward during office, twenty-five wards have to be accounted for. 
But is it necessary to assume that this was so at an early date ? 

9 Rot. de Oblatis, p. 11. 8° Growth of Engl. Industry, i. p. 542. 

*) A blank space is left for a missing word (cf, below, xxv1.). 
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that isin fee (i.e. hereditary) they will pay at the rate of 4s. in 
the pound, and on less than 20s. in the same proportion. This, as 
it appears from what follows, is for the owners of stone houses, for 
from the rent of houses covered with reeds or thatch (the second 
oath calls them ‘ insecure’), or others which are not ‘in fee,’ * the 
rate shall be at 2s. in the pound. The rate on movables, whether 
property lying in London or elsewhere, whether overseas or not, is 
2s. in the pound. All shall swear not to remove their property 
until they have paid. Men are to pay on the sums due to them as 
on chattels; and on their rents outside the city and in the port- 
soken at 4s. in the pound, if hereditary, or, if not, as above. And 
the tax ought to be charged to foreigners on their reception 
(into the roll of liberty?) And they shall swear that they will 
conceal no one who is of the city, or ‘ avows’ himself by the city, 
who does not make this oath and this aid, but will report them to 
the aldermen and the wardens of the chest. Usurers, male and 
female, shall not swear this oath—perhaps to prevent Jews from 
claiming the city liberty in consequence of the oath. All shall be 
registered who come to the chest or do not come. If any wish to 
swear that they have not 12d. in rent or chattels, that is to be 
proved to the mayor and citizens, and they shall arrange, for this 
(hoe emendabunt). 

Every man swears for himself and for his wife and children, 
and shall give for them what is due from them ; or if he will not, 
they shall come before the mayor and citizens and swear for them- 
selves and pay. The aldermen are to forbid the people of their 
wards to leave the city on the king’s highway or elsewhere, until 
each has discharged himself and his. If any one does otherwise 
he shall be brought before the mayor and others, who shall take all 
his chattels for the city’s use. Every woman who trades is treated 
similarly if she is by herself and trades openly.'** 


XV. 

On f. 111 )b follow the (French) laws of the weavers and fullers 
of Winchester, Marlborough, Oxford, and Beverley, which have 
been printed from this manuscript by Mr. Leach,'™ laws which 
place them under the severest disabilities. Our writer concludes, 
‘ This law they have in the franchise of London, so they say.’ It 
was in 1202 that the citizens gave the king 60 marks pro gilda 
telaria delenda, ita quod de cetero non suscitetur.® 

82 The manuscript abbreviation must be read ‘non,’ not ‘ubi;’ the writer more 


than once uses it for ‘non.’ 

483 Compare the London rule on the married woman trading as ‘femme sole’ 
(Liber Albus, pp. 204-5). 

'8' Beverley Town Documents (Selden Society), pp. 134-5; cf. Riley, Mum. ii. 130. 

38 Rot. de Oblatis, p. 185. For the charter see Letter Book C;, p. 55, ed. R. R, 
Sharpe. 
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XVI. 


At the foot of f. 112a ‘Sacramentum ciste’ is given which 
differs from that printed by Dr. Cunningham. The rate on chattels 
is 1s., not 2s., in the pound, and the statement is more explicit in 
the matter of traders’ goods. A man must reckon his all, whether 
it happens to be in his own keeping or not, on this side the sea and 
overseas, and none the less because the goods are in trade—that is, 
being sold for profit. The rate is not to be charged on less than 
2s. worth. The rate on hereditary rent and on stone houses is 1s. 
in the pound; for the ‘insecure’ and not hereditary, 6d. in the 
pound; on sums due, which men hope to have on this side the sea 
or beyond, the raie is 6s. in the pound. They shall conceal none 
who have not paid, but shall inform the mayor and the prud’hommes. 
It is abundantly clear then from these two oaths that the 
London of John’s reign was not lacking in unity of financial self- 
administration, and was well able to tax itself for purposes other 
than that of paying to the king, long before the days of Edward II, 
when it first sought an express power to impose tallages for its own 
use. 


F. 112 (foot) Sacramentum ciste. 


Constitutum est quod unusquisque iurabit quod de singulis libris quas 
habent de catallo dabunt xii d. cuiuscunque fuerit catallum, siue suum, 
siue alienum, citra mare uel ultra, quod sit in mercandisa, ad !** 
lucrum ; et ita descendit usque ad ii sol. Et eciam de redditu suo, in 
feudo, et de lapideo hospitato (f..112b) de singulis libris xii d.; et de 
non securo et non in feudo, de libra vi [d.]; et de omnibus debitis que 
sperant habere citra mare uel ultra, de libra xii d.: et quod nullum 


celabunt qui hoc non fecerit quin intimabunt maiori et probis 
hominibus. 


XVII. 


On f. 112 b is the sacramentum commune in the time of King 
Richard, when he was a prisoner in Germany (1193), an oath which 
Mr. Round has printed and used to prove the derivation of the 
commune of London from the Rouen model. The oath is one of 
obedience to the mayor and skivini or échevins, as well as one of 
respect for the decisions of the mayor and skivini and other probi 
homines. Its parallel, at a later time, was the freeman’s oath to 
obey the mayor and his ministers.'*7 Although this London 
manuscript has so much to tell of London government, and with it 
before us we cannot plead dearth of information, unhappily it is for 
this occasion only that our writer reserves his foreign word skivini. 

186 MS. ‘id.’ 


‘7 Letter Book D, p. 195, ed. Sharpe; and see W. Maitland, London, p. 567 
(1739). 
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The word, indeed, was known to Londoners at an earlier time, for 
the saddlers’ gild had in Henry II’s time its aldermen and four 
skivini,'®® but as a name for municipal officers in London I believe 
it is not met with again, save when a foreign town-clerk, who does not 
know that he should address his letter to the mayor and aldermen 
of London, addresses to the mayor and échevins.'®® 

That the framers of this oath had before them a foreign model, 
and the model in all likelihood that of Rouen, we may well believe. 
But, as there is no evidence that the London council of twenty-four 

consisted, like that of Rouen, of twelve consultores and twelve scabini, 
the likelihood that to Londoners their skivini were the twenty-four 
aldermen is great. 

I have already argued in favour of thinking that the sworn 
twenty-four were aldermen. Who then are the probi homines to 
whom the freemen take an oath, not so much of obedience (that is, 
to the mayor and skivini) as one of respect for their decisions ? 
Only twenty-four men were sworn to act as councillors, but it does 
not thence follow that only twenty-four took part in council. There 
might be present also such other probi as the mayor chose to 
summon, men who in the indefinite medieval way would represent 
the opinion of the ‘whole community.’ It is the mayor and probi 
who order taxation in the city’s interest, as has been shown above 
(xiv. and xv1.) ; it is the probit who in 1212 counsel the passing of 
an ordinance to protect the city against fire, and who punish 
offenders under that ordinance. It is the probi who select compur- 
gators for the ‘ Lex Magna’ (as will be shown later, xvi1.), who go 
from the four benches to hear the oaths of sick witnesses (rv. § 5). 
Aldermen no doubt are proli as well as those prud’hommes who can 
claim no distinguishing title, and so upon occasion aldermen and 
probi may be treated as one estate of probit. May not this be the 
clue to the oath to the mayor, échevins, and probi—that it is an 
oath to the mayor, aldermen, and other ministers who reinforce 
the council and occupy the four benches of the husting, persons not 
elected but selected at the mayor’s will, or in earlier days perhaps 
at the sheriff's ?'° Mary Bareson. 







188 See the facsimile in Sherwell’s Saddlers’ Gild. 
89 In the Gildhall ‘ Pleas and Memoranda Roll,’ A1, m4 (v°), the mayor and 
échevins of Le Crotoy (Somme) write thus. 

1 The evidence which Dr. Sharpe has adduced (Letter Book C, pp. 151, 196) 
that in 34-5 Edward I a court, consisting of the mayor and aldermen, was called a 
‘Curia Scawageriorum’ is most curious, and though there can be no etymological 
connexion between a ‘Curia Scabinorum’ and a ‘Curia Scawageriorum,’ yet there 
seems reason to think that the Londoners were confusing their aldermen’s subordi- 
nates, the ‘ escauingores,’ with the aldermen themselves. ‘ Scabini’ and ‘ escauin- 
gores ’ were to them simply foreign words for ‘ officials.’ 






































PROVINCIAL: CONSTITUTIONS OF July 


Provincial Constitutions of the Minorite Order. 


CONSTITUTIONS OF THE PROVINCE OF FRANCE. 


Tue following provincial constitutions are contained in a manu- 
script formerly in the Phillipps collection and marked ‘ Phillipps 
MSS. 207,’ and now in my possession, of which I gave an account 
in vol. xiii. of this Review. 

The constitutions are not expressly stated to be those of the 
province of France, and the reference to the ‘ king and queen of 
France’ in cap. v. would only limit them to one of the provinces 
in the kingdom of France. The following form of letter testi- 
monial, which is added on fol. 48 b, at the end of the constitutions, 
written in a different but not later hand, settles the question. 
(The margin has been cut away with the beginning of each line, 
and I indicate by square brackets the missing words and letters 
which I have supplied.) 

[Reverendo] patri in Christo fratri N. ministro frateum minorum in 
Francia ceterisque fratribus in provinc[iali capitulo ad] talem locum con- 
gregandis, universi fratres conventus talis loci reverentiam [devjotam. 
Universitati vestre tenore presentium facimus manifestum nos fratri N. 
gar[diano], fratri N. electo a(?) nobis,' secundum formam constitutionis 
generalis, in hiis que ad nos pertinent, quantum [ad provin|ciale capitulum, 
commisisse plenarie vices nostras. In cuius rei testimonium presentem 
[litteram sigil]lo conventus nostri duximus sigillandam. Datum anno 
domini millesimo ce° anno tali. 


The province of France contained nine custodies—namely, Paris, 
Reims, Champagne, Normandy, Arras, Lorraine, Liége, Flanders, 
Vermandois.? 

The manuscript dates from the end of the thirteenth century, 
and the constitutions contain references to passages which occur in 
the general constitutions of 1292, and do not occur in those of 1260.° 
It would not, however, be safe to argue that these provincial con- 
stitutions were drawn up after 1292: the provincial chapter may 
have incorporated in the provincial constitutions decrees of general 
chapters before these were incorporated in the general constitu- 
tions. Thus cap. v. § 8 contains the substance of a decree of the 
general chapter of Narbonne, 1260; cap. ix. §4, of a decree of 
the general chapter of Paris, 1266; cap. xi. § 3, of a decree of the 
general chapter of Assisi, 1279. 

The provincial constitutions here printed are fragmentary, 
owing to two leaves having been cut out of the manuscript. Of 
the twelve chapters the first four are missing. The title of the 
first remains, ‘ De observantia paupertatis ;’ that of the fourth was 
no doubt ‘ De forma interius conversandi;’ and the second and 


1 ¢a(?) nobis’ inserted above. 2 Eubel, Provinciale. 
See especially notes 23, 32, 40, 41, 43, 44. 
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third may have corresponded to the first and second chapters of 
the general constitutions, ‘ De religionis ingressu’ and ‘De quali- 
tate habitus;’ but evidently the provincial constitutions did not 
closely follow the general constitutions in the order and division of 
the subjects which they dealt with. 

The brevity of the provincial constitutions is in accordance with 
the following warning of the general constitutions :— 

Caveant autem provinciales ministri a multitudine provincialium 

constitutionum et etiam quorumlibet preceptorum, propter oblivionis et 
transgressionis periculum evitandum.‘ 
From the frequency with which the phrase vult generalis occurs, 
it would appear that the provincial chapter often inserted in its 
constitutions the precepts or ordinances quzs generalis minister 
fecit in aliquibus provinciis vel etiam approbavit.’ These ordinances 
are sometimes identical, or almost identical, with passages 
in the general constitutions, or give special injunctions for the 
carrying out of general constitutions, as cap. v. § 8, cap. vi. § 4, 
cap. xi. § 3; sometimes they have no exact equivalent in the 
general constitutions, as cap. v. § 9, cap. vi. §§ 1, 8, 7, cap. 
xii. §6. Again, though there is nothing which the general 
chapter could annul as repugnans statuto capituli generalis,® in 
some cases the decrees of the general chapters appear in a 
modified form in the provincial constitutions. For instance, the 
general prohibitions against friars bringing secular influence to 
bear on affairs connected with the order are modified in the case 
of the king and queen of France by the introduction of the proviso 
nisi ab eis fuerit advocatus.’ Again, the general prohibition against 
a friar getting private food supplies sent him is softened by the 
exception, nisi primo . . . scire hoc faciat gardiano, &c.* 

Other regulations are complementary to the general constitu- 
tions, and evidently suggested by local experience and local con- 
ditions ; such, for instance, are the constitutions about the friars 
attending fairs,’ and having operimenta pro pluvia,” and especially 
those regulating the relations of the friars to monialibus, beguinabus, 
seu filiabus Dei." 

Further, some matters specially left to the decision of the 
provincial chapters are dealt with, such as the times for hearing 
confessions * and the constitution of the provincial chapter.'* 
The latter question presents some difficulties. According to the 
provincial constitutions the chapter was to be attended by the 
custodians, and ‘ one friar only elected for the purpose from each 


4 Archiv fiir Litteratur und Kirchengeschichte des Mittelalters, vol. vi. p. 118, 
henceforth referred to as Archiv. 


5 Ibid. p. 129, note. ® Ibid. p. 118, n. 6. 7 Cap. v. § 3. 
8 Cap. vi. § 5. ® Cap. v. § 2. ° © Cap. v. § 10. 
" Cap. ix. § 2, cap. x. $$ 1, 2. 2 Cap. ix. § 1. 3 Cap. xii. § 1. 
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place.’ The letter testimonial quoted above implies that the warden 
of the place attended the chapter as well as the elected friar. The 
constitutions of the province of St. Anthony (or Venice) ordain 
that from each of the larger houses the warden and one friar elected 
by the convent should go to the provincial chapter, and from each 
of the smaller houses only one elected friar.'* 


I have numbered the paragraphs in the following document, to 
facilitate reference. | A. G. Lirtie. 

(Fol. 48 b.) Incipiunt constitutiones provinciales ad certos titulos 
redacte. De observantia paupertatis. Titulus primus. 

(Fols. 44 and 45 are missing.) 

(Fol. 46.) De modo exterius exeundi. V™ Capitulum. 

1. Fratres euntes alicubi non divertant nisi ad locum ad quem 
mittuntur vel licentiati fuerint ad eundum. Quod si alicubi diverterint, 
gardiano ostendant (bona fide quomodo et quia sic diverterint—in margin). 
Hoe idem faciant in villas (sic) in quibus morantur, solis procuratoribus 
exceptis, qui cum exeunt villam idem faciant.'® 

2. Item fratres non vadant ad nundinas causa procurandi aliquid vel 
emendi, nisi de licentia custodis, exceptis fratribus qui morantur in loco ; '° 
sed si aliquo indiguerint in eisdem nundinis procurando, fratribus loci 
significent litteratorie in quorum questa (sic) sunt nundine, nisi aliter per 
amicos suos ad nundinas venientes possit negotium expediri; et qui con- 
trafecerit, usu omnium que ibi acquiruntur privetur, et omnia illa pro 
arbitrio custodis aliis fratribus concedantur. 

8. Item nullus ad regem vel reginam Francie petiturus aliquid pro se 
vel pro aliis vadat sine ministri licentia speciali, nisi ab eis fuerit advocatus. 
Caveat tamen quilibet sub pena inobedientie ne vocari ad eorum presentiam 
se procuret.!? 

4. Item novicii non emittantur.'® 

5. Item sotulares de corduano non portentur nisi pro dicendis missis.'® 

6. Item fratres non circumducant pueros quando vadunt per terram.?° 


‘4 See the Bodleian MS. Canonic. Misc. 75, fol. 60 b. 

18 Cf. ‘Constitutiones Generales,’ Rub. v. ‘De modo exterius exeundi,’ Archiv, 
pp. 100-1. 

16 Cf. ibid. p. 101: ‘Custos etiam extra custodiam suam ad ministrum vel alias, 
et guardianus extra terminum guardianie sue fratres non mittant nisi pro urgenti 
necessitate,’ &c. 

‘7 Cf. ibid. Rub. vi. ‘De occupationibus fratrum,’ Archiv, p. 106: ‘ Nullus frater 
procuret per se vel per alium quoquo modo committi sibi vel alii fratri aliqua negotia 
procuranda per reges et principes vel prelatos seu communitates; nec procuret quod 
maneat vel equitet cum eisdem.’ See also ibid. p. 109 and n. 3, pp. 115-6, n. 3. 

'8 Ibid. Rub. v. ‘De modo exterius exeundi,’ Archiv, p. 100:‘.. . Statuimus ut 
nullus frater mittatur (al. emittatur), nisi sit maturus moribus.’ 

9 Ibid. Rub. ii. ‘De qualitate habitus,’ Archiv, p. 91: ‘Item, qui calceamentis 
indigent, non portent stivallos sed calceos corrigiatos et ante fixos. Et habeantur 
calceamenta pro celebrandis missis in communi, et fratres occasione missarum illis 
tunc et non alias calcientur.’ 

2% Ibid. Rub. v.‘ De modo exterius exeundi, Archiv, p.101: ‘.. . . ut nullus frater 
bursarium secum ducat in via nec puerum secularem, qui portet pecuniam propter 


ipsum.’ Cf. ibid. note 4, and p, 94 n, 1 and p, 105, line 5, See Wadding, Annales, 
vol. vy. pp. 210-1. 
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7. Item *' quando fratres vadunt extra, unus non separetur ab alio nec 
pro confessione nec pro consilio nec qualicunque ex causa quin mutuo se 
videant.?? 


8. Item vult generalis quod nullus frater habeat singula (sic for cingula) 
inferiora cum burtis (sic) tabulis seu cutellis (sic) et sacculis nisi in 
manicis, et quod nullus species secum portet.”* 

9. Item vult generalis minister quod arcius caveatur quod iuvenes et 
maxime ad studium * apti fratribus visitantibus villam °° vel exeuntibus 
in socios [fol. 46 b] assignentur nisi quando magna necessitas hoc 
requirat.”® 

10. Item si fratres indigeant portare operimenta pro pluvia, in tali 
colore portent quod non diversificentur a colore habitus, quando fieri po- 
terit bono modo.?’ 


De comestionibus intus et extra. VI" Capitulum. 


1. Vult generalis minister quod non fiant comestiones extraordinarie, 


ita quod qui contrafecerit puniatur in comestione in pane et aqua 
tantum.”* 


2. Item pueri portantes exenia nullatenus in infirmaria intro- 
ducantur.”® 


8. Item vult generalis minister quod fratres non faciant sinbola 
faciendo poni pecuniam *° vel dari pro cibis et potibus, vel etiam alias res 
comestibiles, in domo fratrum vel extra, vel pro talibus comestionibus 
faciendis, nec procurent sibi comestiones carnium extra locum fratrum.*! 

4. Vult etiam generalis quod minister vel custos quando venit ad 
locum frat[r]um sollicite inquirat super huiuscemodi vita, etc., et fratres ei 
dicere teneantur. 


*! These two paragraphs (7 and 8) are added in another hand in the margin. 
*2 Cf. ‘Constitutiones Generales,’ Rub. v. ‘ De modo exterius exeundi,’ Archiv, p. 
101, 1. 10; and Rub. vi. ‘De occupationibus fratrum,’ ibid. p. 101, ll. 18 seg. ; and 
Rub. vii. ‘ De correctionibus delinquentium,’ p. 114, ll. 10 seq., and note 7. 

23 Ibid. Rub. ii. ‘De qualitate habitus,’ Archiv, p. 91, 1. 12: ‘Cingulum habeatur 
corda communis, et nihil portetur appensum ad cordam;’ ibid. note 4 (1292) ; 
‘nec cingula habeantur interius cum cultellis et bursis; nec etiam burse interius 
in tunica habitus laterales.’ See also decrees of the Narbonne chapter (1260), ibid. 
p. 35. For tabulis cf. ibid. p. 92, n. 2, ‘ cippos vel tabulas vel similia ad recipiendum 
pecuniam,’ &c. 

24 *Habiles’ erased. *3 * Villam ’ inserted above in same hand. 

26 Cf. ‘ Constitutiones Generales,’ Rub. vi. ‘De occupationibus fratrum,’ Archiv, 
pp. 107-8, n. 1 (end), ‘ parcatur tamen iuvenibus a discursu.’ 

27 Cf. ibid. Rub. ii. ‘ De qualitate habitus,’ Archiv, p. 90, 1. 26: ‘Si quis autem 
pluribus indiguerit, non habeat nisi de licentia eorum, qui secundum regulam de 
fratribus induendis sollicitam curam debent gerere secundum loca et tempora et frigidas 
regiones.’ See the Rule of 1223, cap. iv.: ‘tamen pro necessitatibus infirmorum et 
aliis fratribus induendis, . . . ministri tantum et custodes sollicitam curam gerant 
secundum loca ct tempora et frigidas regiones.’ 

33 Cf. ibid. Rub. iv. ‘ De forma interius conversandi,’ Archiv, p. 98, ll. 7 seq. 

* Ibid. Rub. vi. ‘ De occupationibus fratrum,’ Archiv, p. 105: ‘Si fratres indigent 
obsequiis puerorum secularium, intra domos fratrum non iaceant, nec ad interiora 
obsequia admittantur, videlicet infirmarie, refectorii, vel coquine ;’ cf. ibid. n. 5. 

™* Cf. ibid. Rub. iii. ‘ De observantia paupertatis, ibid. pp. 91, 92. 

* Ibid. Rub. iv. ‘De forma interius conversandi,’ Archiv, p. 97, 1. 13, and n. 4, and 
p. 98, 1. 6: ‘Comestiones etiam carnium extra domum fratrum per fratres nullatenus 
procurentur.’ 


LL 2 
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5. Fratres vero quos transgressores invenerit amoveat a loco, vel alia 
pena puniat magis gravi, si ipsi nolunt a suis officiis amoveri. 

6. Item a nullo fratre mittantur vel mitti procurentur exenia de vino 
vel cibis cuicunque fratri, nisi primo competenti hora scire hoc faciat 
gardiano, ita quod gardianus providere possit ne perdantur et de illis 
etiam ordinare.*? 

7. Item vult generalis quod nullo modo admittantur seculares ad 
mensas extra refectorium cum expensis frat[r]um [fol. 47], nisi esset nobilis 
amicus frat{rjum et advena, et tune eidem modeste et honeste et in silentio, 
secundum quod decuerit, serviatur. 


De matrimoniis non coniungendis. [VII™ Capitulwm.3*) 


Nullo modo intromittant se fratres de matrimoniis coniungendis vel 
disiungendis. 


De occupationibus fratrum. VIII" Capitulum. 


1. Lectores in exaltatione sancte crucis saltem lectiones suas re- 
suma[n]t nisi eos legitime contigerit impediri.* 

2. Item compellantur fratres frequentare scolas, et lectionum repeti- 
tionibus interesse.*® 

3. Item solliciti sint ministri, custodes, gardiani et lectores ne habiles 
ad studium evagentur, sed studio insistant, et quod cessante lectore 
aliquis extraordinarie legat.*® 


De confessionibus audiendis et testamentis faciendis. IX” Capitulum. 


1. Audiantur confessiones secularium in locis publicis a fratribus per 
custodem specialiter ad hoc deputatis, et possint audire omni hora a dicta 
prima usque ad collacionem, excepta hora comestionis et dormicionis 
quando fratres dormiunt in estate.*” 

2. Item sint pauci confessores beguinarum; proviso quod in parvis 
locis sit unus tantum, in magnis duo vel tres ad plus secundum quod 
necessitas vel pia utilitas hoc requirat, nisi minister duxerit ex causa 
dilatandum ; hoc salvo, quod qui rite audierunt hactenus audiant, et alii 
de cetero non instituantur, nisi de licentia [fol. 47, b] speciali ministri. 


32 Cf. ‘Con. Gen.’ Rub. iv. ‘De forma interius conversandi,’ Archiv, p. 98, note: 
‘frater procuret exennia de carnibus sibi mitti.’ 

83 Margin cut away. 

%4 Con. Gen.’ Rub. vi. ‘De occupationibus fratrum’ (1292), Archiv, p. 107, 
note; ‘Ad otiositatem autem vitandam lectores incipiant legere a festo sancti 
Francisci et usque ad terminum sui provincialis capituli ordinarias continuent 
lectiones.’ Feast of St. Francis, 4 Oct.: Exaltation of the Holy Cross, 14 Sept. 
There was no fixed date for the provincial chapters in the Franciscan Order, as there 
was in the Dominican. 

% Tbid.: ‘Arctentur autem omnes clerici fratres ad ingressum scolarum, cum non 
fuerint circa iniuncta sibi officia occupati.’ 

36 Thid.: ‘ Temporibus etiam vacationum cogantur fratres clerici aliquibus utilibus 
lectionibus occupari . . . parcatur tamen iuvenibus a discursu.’ 

%7 Ibid. p. 105; ‘ Confessores audiant confessiones horis certis a provinciali capitulo 
ad hoc statutis. Nullus sacerdos confessiones religiosorum aut secularium audiat 
absque licentia sui provincialis ministri et obtenta licentia diocesani episcopi vel 
proprii sacerdotis; et nullus hance licentiam petat sine sui ministri licentia vel 
custodis. Item minister nullos licentiet, nisi quos cum magna deliberatione discretos 
probaverit et securos, et hoc in provinciali capitulo tantum fiat.’ 
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Et in quindena semel tantummodo absolvantur, nisi plus exegerit pia 
causa, ita quod confessio ex huiusmodi pia causa facta ter ‘ miserere mei 
Deus’ spacium non excedat.** 

8. Item nulli credatur super licentia audiendi confessiones de cetero 
nisi habeat testimonium vel litteras ministri super hoc speciales.*® 

4. Item fratres sint solliciti et attenti in testamentis et alibi ut con- 
ventui Parisiensi alique elemosine erogentur.‘® 

5. Fratres frequentent terminos dyocesum suarum modicum propin- 
quiores fratribus alterius dyocesis quousque fratres quorum debent esse 
termini secundum constitutionem generalem auctoritatem illorum dyoce- 
sanorum valeant optinere.‘' Inhibemus etiam eis firmiter ne scienter 
mutuo se impediant ad auctoritatem huiusmodi optinendam. 


De predicationibus ad moniales. X™ Capitulum. 


1. Predicantes monialibus hance formam habeant, quod non intrent 
hostium chori sed aperte exteriori stent vel sedeant iuxta limen ubi bono 
modo poterit observari. 

2. Item nullus predicet monialibus, beguinabus, seu filiabus Dei in 
conventibus earum, nisi ad hoc licentiatus fuerit specialiter a ministro. 

8. Item custodes et gardiani provideant quod in locis ubi fratres 
temporalia subsidia querunt, spiritualia seminent saltem in quadragesima 
et adventu. 


De correptione delinquentium. XI" Capitulum. 


1. [fol. 48] De facili non dentur disquisitores, sed ministro reserventur 
cum fuerit disquisitio facienda.‘? 


2. Item capiantur apostate ubicunque sint, ne detur ab ordine occasio 
recedendi.‘® 

8. Item vult generalis quod nulla correctio qualitercunque et quando- 
cunque facta excuset aliquem fratrem, qui sciverit aliquem excessum nota- 
bilem, quin teneatur dicere ministro cum sua correctione, quando statum 
fratrum scire requisierit, quia minister non tantum corrigere debet sed 
etiam precavere : hoc idem fiat custodi.** 


% Cf. ibid. p. 106, 1. 1, and p. 99, 1. 17. ® See n. 37. 

” «Constitutiones Generales,’ Rub. iii. ‘De observantia paupertatis,’ Archiv, p. 92, 
n. 6 (1292): ‘Habeant tamen recommendatum Parisiensem conventum in testa- 
mentis et aliis eleemosinis.’ A decree of the general chapter of Paris, 1266; see this 
Review, vol. xiii. p. 705. 

" Ibid. Rub. v. ‘De modo exterius exeundi,’ Archiv, p. 102, n. 6 (1292): ‘De 
terminis autem provinciarum et locorum hoc firmiter observetur de cetero, omnibus 
ordinationibus aliis pretermissis, videlicet quod quilibet locus debet habere terminos 
sibi viciniores, sive sint de suo episcopatu et regno sive non,’ &c. See the decree of 
the chapter of Narbonne (1260), ibid. p. 34. 

*2 On ‘disquisitores’ see Archiv, p. 124 and n. 1; p. 130, 1. 1; p. 131, 1.9; p. 136, 
ll. 8, 15. 

8 «Con. Gen.’ Rub. vii. ‘De correctionibus delinquentium,’ Archiv, p. 117, ll. 10- 
15, and n. 5 (1292): ‘Et fratres omnes auctoritatem habeant apostatas nostri 
ordinis capiendi.’ 

“ Cf. ibid. Rub. vi. ‘De occupationibus fratrum,’ Archiv, p. 110, n. 3 (1292): 
‘Item dogmatizare vel tenere, quod frater, qui fratrem monet vel corripit aliquem de 
aliquo excessu . . . in occulto, non tenetur dicere superiori, quamvis per obedientiam 
requisitus; . . . ex sententia generalis ministri et magistrorum Parisiensium ac totius 
generalis capituli a.v 1279in Pentecoste Assisii celebrati diffinitum est, hanc doctrinam 
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4. Hoc idem etiam fiat visitatori de publice notabilibus correctis post- 
quam inceperit provinciam visitare.‘° 

5. Non vult tamen generalis quod minister, custos, vel gardiani 
differant corrigere propter hoc vel desistant. 


De euntibus ad capitulum provinciale. XII", Capitulum. 


1. Ordinatur quod ad capitulum veniant custodes sine sociis 
specialibus, et de singulis locis unus frater tantum ad hoc electus.*® 

2. Sic autem iter arripiant quod moram in locis intermediis non 
protrahant tam in eundo quam in redeundo. 

Nee eligantur qui sex leucas ire in die non possunt competenter. 

3. Item si quid scribitur notabile contra fratrem aliquem ad capitulum 
differendum, eidem fratri vocato in capitulo legatur, si ad capitulum alias 
dictus frater non fuerit profecturus, qaemadmodum gardianis fieri con- 
suevit quando scribitur contra eos.‘’ 

4. [fol. 48, b] De cetero teneantur capitula post matutinum immediate 
a festo sancti Remigii usque ad quadragesimam.** 

5. Item nullus in capitulo loquatur nisi petita licentia et obtenta.*® 

6. Item vult generalis quod per conventum non discutiatur de gardiano 
futuro habendo vel custode a fratribus in communi. Cum discretioribus 
autem seorsum potuerint habere collationem.*® 


Edward I and Gascony in 1300. 


Tue following report of a conference on the subject of Gascony, 
held by the envoys of Edward I, headed by John of Pontoise, 
bishop of Winchester, with Pope Boniface VIII (in his private 


esse pestiferam et non sanam, pro eo quod cedere potest in detrimentum ordinis et 
regularis preiudicium discipline, cum prelati scire debeant subditorum excessus, non 
solum ut puniant, sed etiam possint periculis precavere.’ 

 *Vacat’ written above this paragraph. 

46 *Con. Gen.’ Rub. x. ‘De capitulo provinciali,’ Archiv, p. 129: ‘Ad istud 
capitulum conveniant custodes et fratres de provincia, secundum quod in provinciali 
capitulo fuerit ordinatum; proviso tamen quod multitudo venientium, quo melius 
poterit, evitetur.’ See also ibid. n. 1. 

* Ibid. pp. 150-1: ‘Item excessus guardiani, qui mittentur ad provinciale 
capitulum, recitentur ei in publico coram conventu suo, si ad dictum capitulum non 
fuerit profecturus.’ 

#*® Feast of St. Remigius, 1 Oct. The time, at which the Provincial Chapter was 
held, was settled by the Province; see Archiv, p. 129: ‘. . . ut singulis annis in 
singulis provinciis provinciale capitulum celebretur, iuxta quod magis congruerit 
cuilibet regioni; in‘qua locus et dies sequentis capituli assignetur, ita quod redeuntes 
de capitulo generali proximo precedenti valeant interesse.’ But the chapters which 
were to be held post matutinum immediate &e., are probably the weekly capitula 
culparum, on which see Archiv, p. 99, ll. 15, 23; p. 100, n. 2; p. 117; and the letter 
of Bonagratia to the ministers and friars of the various provinces, a.p. 1279; ‘non 
permittendo ulterius quod culparum capitula fiant de sero, sed post matutinum vel 
ante tertiam teneantur,’ Wadding, Annales, vol. v. p. 76. 

*” Cf. Archiv, p. 34, decree of the chapter of Narbonne, 1260. 

‘°° On appointment of custodian and warden see ‘Con. Gen.’ Rub. ix. ‘De elec- 
tionibus ministrorum,’ Archiv, p. 127, ll. 7 seq. 
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capacity as Benedict Cajetan ') at Sculcula, near Anagni, on 21, 22, 
and 24 August? 1300, was discovered by Mr. C. Johnson, of the Public 
Record Office, who has been so kind as to prepare it for publication. 

The aim of the king of France was to assert and define the 
feudal subordination of the duke of Aquitaine as much and as 
often as possible; that of the king of England as duke of 
Aquitaine was to keep their relations as indefinite as possible ; 
but the interests of the Gascons constantly brought these 
conflicting theories of their respective relations to the test 
of practical decision. Thus ever since the conflict with 
Gaston de Béarn in the first year of his reign to the year 
1294 the peace between the two crowns had been constantly en- 
dangered ; yet some means of compromise had always been found. 
In 1293, however, Philip IV found in the piratical conflicts of 
French and English in the Channel an occasion for reviving the 
old question, and cited Edward to answer at his’court in Paris. 
Edward sent his brother Edmund, earl of Lancaster, to conduct 
the negotiations, but they were hardly brought to a conclusion 
before the French king treacherously occupied Gascony. Edward 
summoned his magnates, and in laying the case of Gascony before 
them declared that ‘had he no other following than one boy 
and a horse he would pursue his right unto death;’ and the 
barons professed themselves ‘ ready to follow him in life and death 
against Philip for the recovery of Gascony.’* An army was 
forthwith despatched to Gascony under Edmund’s command. But 
the war languished in a series of desultory campaigns, the king 
being prevented from accompanying the expedition in person and 
held back by the rebellion of the Welsh under Madoc, 19 Sept. 
1294 to 16 July 1295, which was not unexpected by Philip. 
Further, before Madoc’s rebellion had been repressed, Philip had 
made alliance with the Scots, June 1295, and war broke out in 
Scotland, March 1296. Whatever successes Edward gained over 
the Welsh and Scots were more than counterbalanced by corre- 
sponding losses in Gascony, until at last the news arrived that 
Edmund, his brother, had died there, overwhelmed with shame and 
vexation, early in June 1296. Edward in the following year sailed 
to Flanders (August 1297), and at once saved his ally, the count of 
Flanders, and checkmated Philip; but again the Scottish war 
compelled him to return (14 March 1298) before he could carry out 
his full plans. 

It was in these circumstances that Edward showed himself 
willing to submit his claims to negotiation at the hands of Pope 
Boniface VIII. Philip also was not averse to transfer the con- 

' See the envoys’ powers, dated 15 April: Rymer’s Federa, i. 920 seq. (Record 
ed.)—Ep. E. H. R. 

? See ibid. p. 922, * Hemtingburgh. 
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test to an arena where he might not unreasonably expect that 
his natural gift of subtlety would stand him in at least as good 
stead as his valour in the field. Moreover any further reluctance 
Philip might have for the intervention of the pope must have 
yielded upon the consideration of the ‘vast waste of treasure he 
had suffered,’ as Boniface here points out. The negotiations 
culminated in the pope’s award of 27 June 1298. The terms were 
the most favourable that Edward could expect to get by any means 
short of victory in the field. On the other hand Philip’s dis- 
appointment and disgust were such that one of the barons tore and 
trampled the award in open court. But Philip’s disinclination to 
accept the award was finally overruled by two considerations, one 
that there was nothing in it really final about Gascony, and the 
other that Edward’s victory over the Scots at Falkirk (22 July 
1298) had placed his enemy in an unexpectedly formidable position. 
He therefore consented to the peace of Montreuil (12 May 1299), 
the immediately effective part of which was the marriage of 
Edward I with his sister Margaret, which was accomplished on 
10 Sept., and the betrothal of Edward’s eldest surviving son, 
Edward, with Philip’s daughter Isabella. 

Boniface had awarded that all lands and claims in Gascony on 
either side should be placed in his hands, ‘so that the right of 
either party might not suffer or increase.’ But both kings seemed 
unwilling to accept the decision. Consequently the marriage 
alliance between the two kings was not, as Boniface thought it 
would be, followed by any corresponding agreement about the main 
issue, the settlement of Gascony. Philip did not move in the 
matter. He retained what he had laid hold of and said nothing. 
Edward,-however, became more and more urgent for the restora- 
tion of Gascony. The state which the negotiations had reached is 
vividly shown in the present document. Boniface recalls the 
cordial relations which have existed between himself and the 
English king since Edward rescued him from the Tower of London 
when he was shut up there with Cardinal Ottobon by the earl of 
Gloucester, and how in the matter of Gascony he had always 
laboured in Edward's favour more than he knew. It was only by 
reflecting on the covetousness of France that he counselled that the 
land of Gascony should be placed in his hands, for he could think 
of nothing that would be more to the profit of the king of England 
than that. But the king of England rejected his proposal. The 
pope had told the French envoys that it would not be tc the honour 
or profit of the king of France to persist in keeping Gascony, 
for so the king of England would have perpetual enmity against 
the king of France. And moreover—and this shows the pope’s 
insight into the situation—the Gascons themselves would never 
consent to be under the immediate sovereignty of France without 
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the mesne sovereignty of the king of England: possibly some few 
might, but not the whole commonalty, ‘for the manner of their 
subjection is. such that. they desire to have several lords, so that 
they may not be too much oppressed by one, as the French know 
quite well.’ If the king of England had taken the pope’s advice 
and put Gascony in his hands, and brought a plaint in the papal 
court against the king of France for wrongful detention of Gascony, 
the matter would have been in a very different condition by this 
time. Now things were so bad that he he did not know what to do. 

This ended that day’s conference. Before next day the 
English had time to concert together. They do not seem to have 
heen in any way disarmed by the pope’s professions. They wanted 
something more tangible than these vague expressions of goodwill, 
and asked for an award in writing. The pope replied frankly : 

We cannot give you an award. If we pronounced in your favour the 
French would not hold to it, and could not be compelled, for they would 
make light of any penalty. We have, however, a hold over their king 
by reason of his wrongful detention of the land. And if he says we ought 
not to meddle in lay fees he will be answered that we can by reason of the 
wrongdoing. 

An open award too would be a great mistake, 


for the French are full of great suspicion, and if the king of France knew 
that the pope was gracious to Edward I he would never lave com- 
promised with the pope. The pope, however, can bring pressure upon 
Philip by reason of his wrong-doing. In fact he has already excom- 
municated the king of France for levying taxes on the clergy, and the 
prelates for granting them. 

Thus inconclusively ended the conference.‘ It shows the sort 
of influence the pope was able to exercise. The pope was not in a 
position to compel either party, but he could throw immense weight 
into the scale against France. The vindictiveness of Philip’s sub- 
sequent behaviour to Boniface may be taken as a measure of that 
influence. At the same time it seems doubtful whether the pope’s 
influence would have been sufficient of itself to force Philip to re- 
store Gascony, for, as Boniface here says, ‘what the French once 
lay hold of they never let go, and to have to do with the French is 
to have to do with the devil.’ Other circumstances finally forced 
Philip to make the restitution—Edward’s successes in Scotland 
and his own defeat at Courtrai (August 1802) at the hands of 
the Flemings. Even so, however, in the final treaty of 1303 he 
obtained a substantial advantage, in exchange for the restitution, 
in the form of the most explicit acknowledgment of France’s 
sovereignty over Gascony yet enunciated. 

The same difficulties were bound to recur, and similar cireum- 


4 The Pope’s written answer to Edward, 24 Aug., is in general terms, and refers 
him to one of his envoys, then returning to England, for particulars by word of mouth: 
Rymer’s Foedera, i. 922.—Ep. E. H. R. 
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stances about the year 1339 led to the preparation of the transcript 
printed below. The document is in the Public Record Office 
(Diplomatic Documents, &c. [Chancery], P. 63). J. G. Buackx. 


Le primer jour ge levesqe de Wyncestre et les altres messages vindrent 
devaunt laposteill [quant li] eurent recomende le Roi, Laposteill demanda 
assez especialement de son estat. Et puis [dit en] la presence de .vj. 
cardinaux ge lors estoient presenz : ‘ Nous amoms mult le Roi Dangleterre 
qjar] nous lavoms esprovee et lavoms trovee loial. Et certes il trouvera 
[nous] son peer et son amy, et ja no li faudroms a cele heure, nous faille 
diex qe nous lui faudroms.’ 

« Lendemain proposa le dit Evesqe devaunt laposteill, questoit tut soul 
odvesque les ditz messages, ceo ge le Roi lour avoit charge. Et laposteill 
respoundi en ceste manere : ‘ Le Roi Dangleterre volunters [oioms] et plus 
volunters ses requestes grauntoms, et ses messages volunters veoms 
volunters [oioms pur ceo qe] especialement [lajmoms et avoms amee de 
graunt temps ad, et son pere, qi alme dieux benisse, amasmes mult, il 
nous ont mult honuree. Et il nous sovient quant nous feumes en 
Engleterre ove Sire Ottobon et feumes assege en la tour de Loundres par 
le counte de Gloucestre, lors vint cesti Roi [adoncques] juvenceaux pour 
deliverer nous de ceu siege; et nous fist multz dovurs et son pere ausint ; 
et lors mesmes nous en cesti Roi notre affeccioun despecial amur, et 
jugesmes de li solone sapparance qi devoit avenir de li destre le mieur 
prince du mound, et creoms certeinement qe nous ne faillismes pas en 
celi juggement, qar fermement creoms qore ne vist mieudre prince ; bien 
est verite qil ad ascunes defautes, qar nuls homme nest sanz defaute, 
mais fesanz comparacion des desfautes as profitz, il entre touz les princes 
du mound est le meillour, et ceo dirroms nous hardiement devaunt tut le 
mound. Et apres auxint nous ad il mult honureez en chesqun estat ge 
nous avoms eu, et en estat de notaire et apres en estat de cardinale, puis 
apres en estat de pape. { Ore est ainsi qil bailla sa terre de Gascoigne 
[au] Roi de Fraunce. Certes il fist folement; et un tiel come est cesti’ 
dist il de frere Guillau[me de Gey]nesburgh ‘fist engore plus folement, 
qar, par raison du general mandement qil avoit, re[{nun]cia au Roi de 
Fraunce et les feedz et lomage. De ceste renunciacioun se ficient mult 
aut[refois] les messages du Roi de Fraunce, cest assavoir le Duc de Bur- 
goine, le Counte de Seint Pol et les altres, et disoient ‘‘ Sire, qei covient 
plus quere ? le Roi Dengleterre ad einsint renuncie”’ ne ne voleient de ceo 
cesser jusqes tant ge nous desmes un jour a l[evesqe dej Carcassone, gore 
est mort “‘ Dy moi, tu as oy droit; par vertu de general mandement poet 
estre fet renunciacioun de feedz ne domage ?’’ Etilrespondi “ Sire, noun, 
einz requijert especial manjdement.”’ ‘“ Certes tu dis voir gen tieu cas si 
requiert noun soulement especial mandement mes trois especial: ”’ et 
onges puis de ceo noseient parler devant nous. {j/E[n autre cho]se ad failli 
le Roi Dengleterre, qi nad mie garde notre pronunciacioun. Alautre 
foiz, quant les messages de lun Roi et del autre feurent cy, nous 
travaillasmes moult, et plus ge vous, Sire Evesque de Wyncestre, ne 
savetz, qe fustes un de ceux, coment nous selonc le propos de nostre desir 
plus goyntement ordener au profist du Roi Dengleterre de cele terre de 
Gascoigne ; et pensames la graunt coveitise des Fraunceys, et ne veismes 
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qen altre manere ne poet estre mieultz fait au profist le Roi Dengleterre 
qe cele terre de Gascoigne ne fust mise en nostre main: qar souveraine 
coveitise est es Fraunceis. Ceo qils tiegnent une foiz james ne volount 
lesser, et pur ceo deit mult prendre garde qi ad affaire od Franceis, gar qi 
ad affaire ove Fraunceis, ad affaire ove deable. Alautre foitz, quant les 
ditz messages de Fraunce feurent cy, nous lor reprismes mult de lor 
coveitise, et lor deismes “ Merveillouse est vostre coveitise, car ceo ge vous 
tenez unefoiz, ou en bone manere ou en malveise manere, james ne voletz 
lesser. Et ne vous devroit il trop suffire qe vous avez tollu au Roi 
Dengleterre Normandie, gest si graund chose, semble ge vostre entencioun 
est de forclore le Roi Dengleterre de quantge il ad de cea la mier.”” Et lor 
respoundi Pieres Flote en suzriant “Certes, Sire, vous dites voir.” Et 
nous li deismes ‘‘ Nous creoms verraiment ge ceo ne serroit mie lonur ne 
le profit le Roi de Fraunce, einz creoms fermement ge plus honurable et 
plus profitable seroit au Roi de Fraunce ge le Roi Dengleterre eust si 
petite terre come il claime desa la dite mier, qil ne fust forclos de tut de 
la dite terre, qar einsi siweroit qe le Roi et le Roialme Dengleterre 
aueroient perpetuele enemiste au Roi de Fraunce.”’ Et ceste resoun 
ne [for me] graunterent il nomeement les lais, cest assavoir li duk et li 
quiens, qar [eux] trovasmes nous assez tretables et resnables a tuttes les 
choses ge fesoient au profit [le Roi] Dengleterre en apert et plus en 
secret; mais P. Flote et les altres clers estoient trop [fiers et dijseient 
“Hoo le Rois de Fraunce ne lerra pur rien son honur.” { ‘ Altre chose 
vous diroms”’ [dit] le pape as Fraunceis “qe les Gascoigns ne voudroient 
mie estre du tut sanz meen {seig]nurie le Roi Dengleterre sanz [for 
soutz ?] la sovereinete du Roi de Fraunce. Ben poet estre par aventure 
qe ascunes persones le voudroient par ascune singulere affeccioun, mais 
jeo vous parle du [co]mun. Car tele est la manere de soutzmis qi 
voillent einsi avoir plusors seignurs qil ne puissent mie moult estre 
greveez parun.” [Et ceste resoun me graunterent il tut [les prelats] [m. 2] 
Kt par le regard qe nous eusmes de lour coveitise, purveismes nous ge la 
terre de Gascoigne fust mise en nostre main, et ceo nad mie fet le Roi 
Dengleterre. Bien est verite qe nous avoms oy qil soffrist a mettre, et qe 
le Roi de Fraunce ne vousist onges mettre ceo qil en tenoit en nostre 
main. Le Roi est bien sages, mais ascune foith voelt il faire de sa 
propre teste: il en bone foi et soutz nostre affiaunce est ale avant; nous 
le conoissoms bien, et ausi clerment le regardoms ore as [oylz] de quoer 
come si nous le veissoms cy present devant nous.’ ‘Et en ceo ad failli le 
Roi Dengleterre quant il devoit garder nostre pronunciacioun et en nulle 
manere ne se devoit partir de la forme [de] la pronunciacioun; et plus 
brieve voie poet estre dordener de cele terre si ele fust en nostre main. §{ Ore 
dites vous, sire Evesqe de Wyncestre, qe nous avoms pronuncie la pees 
entre les [Rois], et qe le Roi Dengleterre nous ad obbey en marriage de lui 
et es esposailles de son fiz [et es do}waires des dames, et qe oncore 
demoert a pronuncier sur la terre de Gascoigne, quest en la mayn le Roi 
de Fraunce ; nous pooms dire la parole seint Pool “ Jai plante et Apollo[s 
ad] arrosez et diex ad donee lencressement.” Jeo ay plante la pees en 
fesant et pronunciant la pees, et jeo lai arosee et moillee des roseaux des 
mariages et des esposailles. Et pur ceo attend{ai] jeo certeinement qe 
dieux envoiast lencressement et ge les Rois, pur ceo qils estoie[nt freres ?], 
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sacordassent aimablement de cele terre. Ore ceo nest mie fait lors selonc 
[ceo ge seint] Johan dist le [pape porte un gleyvje deux foitz ague cest 
ad{ire le pouair temporel e spirituel]. Car fist (dieu au pape double] gleyve 
et double pouair [un par la voie darbitrage] et altre par (lautorite] del 
aposteill au quel po[{uair et autorite navoms} mie renuncie [en cele 
busjoigne ne y entendoms renuncier [mes en feroms usage] en son lieu sil 
nous semble qe bon soit. Et mult nous esmerveillom[s que le Roi Dengle- 
terre] nad volu crere nostre counsel ou ses messages qil envoia autrefoiz. 
[Ou les messages ount] este faux en ce qil ne li ont mie reconte la verite 
ou sil li ount recont[e ne lont reconte] sagement. Bien nous souvint quant 
nous estoimes cardinals nous counseillame[s aux mes]sages qi vindrent 
de par lui a cest court par achesoun de cele busoigne, qil feist [pleinte] a 
cest court du Roi de France sur ceo qe le Roi de France atort tenoit et 
retenoit sa [terre de] Gascoigne, et lors puissoms nous aver doneez counseil 
a celi qi lors estoit pape ; et p[uis] uncore quant nous feusmes pape deismes 
nous privement a un qi vint a nous depar li, et licomandasmes qil le deit 
au Roi, qil feist la pleinte avantdite, et sil la eust fet, seurement vous 
pooms dire ge la busoigne fust ore en altre estat; mais puis qe nous 
veismes qil nel voleit faire et qe homme avoit tretez de pees et ge la 
besoigne aloit par altre voie, nous ne voloms pas desturber la pees. Bien 
est verite, et gardez qe vous le tiegnez secret, qe nous trestames as 
messages de lun Roi et del autre, quant il feurent cy a lautre foiz, qe 
ordeinement feu faite sur cele terre, et trovasmes si graunte coveitise es 
Fraunceis ge ordeinement nen poet mie lors estre fait, qar les Fraunceis 
demandoient tute la terre de Gascoigne, vous disoms, gar ils demandoient 
la meulle, cest assavoir Burdeaux et cele terre Dageneys et un altre 
fortelesce odvesqe, et einsi demora lors la busoigne. Ore sumes en cest 
estat, et creoms qe pur lor coveitise nous covendra mettre la mayn au 
fort, et lors prist une parole del Sauter. ‘Jeo su verme et ne pas home ”’ 
qar nule rien nest plus mole du verme qi le touche, et nule rien ne 
touche plus durement de li. Bien sachetz qe nous entendoms mettre les 
mayns au fort, mais pur ascunes resouns avons delaiez de faire ascunes 
choses qe nous eussoms autrement fait. Nous voloms qe vous sachez 
ge de tresgraunt desir desiroms ge nous moustroms au Roi Dengleterre 
par evidence de oevre lamur qe nous avoms a lui, et voille dieux qe avant 
nostre mort il aperceive et conoisse en effect la graunt affeccioun damur 
et de bienvoillaunce ge nous li portoms.’ {Apres il dist qe a ceo ge 
levesqe de Wyncestre avoit requis, ne pceet il pas en bone manere 
respoundre quant a ore, pur ceo ge les messages le Roi de Fraunce 
nestoient pas venutz qi devoient venir primerement plus simples et puis 
apres plus solompnes, et ceux meismes qi autrefoiz y estoient venuz pur 
mesmes la busoigne, et pur sa grieve maladie qil avoit eue ausint dount il 
estoit demurrez moult febles. Larcedeakne de Richemont li dist ‘ Sire, 
endroit de ceo ge vous dites qe la terre de Gascoigne nad mie este mise en 
vostre mayn, sachiez Sire ge le Roi Dengleterre fist sur ceo ceo ge levesqe 
de Vincence li dist.’ Et lui pape lui respondi, ‘ Levesqes dist bien et tu 
dis mal.’ 

q Alautre jour evesqe de Wyncestre dist au pape, qi fuist tut soul odvesqe 
les messages du Roi Dengleterre ‘ Sire, le Roi Dengleterre nous comanda 
qe, quant nous vous aurions dit nostre message et aurions oy vostre 
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respouns, nous li mandissens tut ceo ge auroit este fet endroit de cest 
busoigne. Et pur ceo, Sire, qe vous avez dit moultz damiables et 
graciouses paroles, les queles vous avez comandez et bient covient queles 
soient tenuz mult secrement, et purroit estre peril si nous les lui envoissens 
par lettres qe les lettres fuissent overtes ou perdues en [m. 3] aucune 
manere. Et pur ceo, Sire, avoms ordenee, sil plest a vostre saintete, qun 
de nous aille au Roi pur lui recounter tuttes les choses et, sil vous plest, 
qe vous li voillez escrire, ceo li serra [sojlas.’ Lors lapostoille demande 
qe celi estoit et dount et si chesqun de eux avoit poer [privemen]t ou touz 
ensemble joyntement. Et quant il out oi sur ceo respouns et la procuracie 
[out este] lewe devaunt lui, si respondi en ceste manere. ‘ La procuracie 
est assez bone quant a la voie darbitrage, mais nous avoms mult pensez 
en ceste busoigne, et ne nous est mie avis qil se puisse deliverer par la 
voie darbitrage, qar les Fraunceis demanderount irrenables choses et 
ausint come tute la terre ou la greignure partie, si come il ont fet autrefoiz, 
et vous ne li vodrez mie octroier, ne nous ne le vodrions pas tut 1 . . . ss 
. vous . . . uncore si le Roi Dengleterre le vousist ; et si nous pronun- 
cioms, les Fraunceis ne tiendrount mie nostre pronunciacioun, ne ne 
purrount estre constreyntz par cele voie, fors ge appaier la peine, et il lor 
chaudra poi de cele peine. 4 Et pur ceo entendons nous qil covendra ge 
nous usoms countre eaux del aultorite del] apostoill et de nostre plein 
poair, et lors covendroit avoir procuracie a [pleindre] du Roi de Fraunce 
et du pecche qil fit de retenir sa terre atort; et qe ceste [chose] ne soit 
pas oblie ne lessee, gar sil disoit qe nous ne nous devoms entremettre de 
feedz, serroit respondu ge si pooms par resoun du pecche etc. { Quant a 
voie darbitrage est la procuracie suffisaunt, et ja soit ceo gele poet estre 
un poi chalenge de ceo qe ele ne donne poer de riens quitter ou lesser, si 
@ ceo ave[noit] qom uot tretez sur ceo; nepurquant assez est suffisant pur 
la generale ge y est a faire tuttes altres choses, ja soit ceo queles requierent 
especial mandement.’ 
 Lors dist lapostoille quil tenoit bien appaieez de cel ordeinement 
denvoier au Roi un de eux pur le peril de lettres ge levesqe avoit dit ; et 
dist a celi qi devoit aler ‘ Prends garde ge tu sois loial recountour et qe 
tu loialment li recontes les parolles qe tu as oies et ge tu orras. Nous 
amoms mult le Roi Dengleterre et oncore nul signe damour ne li avoms 
moustrez, mais nous li avoms lessez a moustrer par bon resoun et pour 
son bien, gar les Fraunceis sount pleins de graunt suspecioun, et sils 
eussent veu ge nous eussiens este gracious au Roi Dengleterre en nulle 
manere, le Roi de Fraunce nust este amenez a ceo qil se fust compromis 
en nous. Et pour ceo avoms nous fet au Roi de Fraunce mult de graces 
et au Roi Dengleterre navoms fait nule. Et pur altre reison ausint lavoms 
lessez de faire grace, gar il failli mult et mult nous coruca de ceo qil 
ala en Flaundres ou il ne nul de ses auncestres ne eurent onges droit, et 
allia a sei les Alemands et les Burgoignons pur guerrer le Roialme de 
Fraunce. Sil fust venuz en Gascoigne, gest sa terre, pur la defendre ou 
pur la recovrir, ceo fust altre chose. Ore est einsi qil ad mester de nostre 
grace et de nostre aide, et il nous entent a faire peticiouns, sicome nous 
avoms ja entenduz en ascune manere, et verraiment graunt mester ad il 
de nostre grace et de nostre aide quant al cors et quant al alme; gar il 
est en malveis estat et en pecche mortel, et ne mie soulement en un mes 
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en plusours pecchez. Il ad fet robber les eglises et pris et gastez et 
despendu les biens des eglises et des persones de seinte eglise, et en cest 
cas ne poet il avoir aide fors qe par nous et par leglise de Rome. En 
altre peechez est il, qar ne poet estre qen guerre ne se facent plusors 
occisions et altres pecchez, mais quant a ceux pecchez poet il bien avoir 
aide par aventure dautres prestres. Ausint ad il mester quant al corps, 
gar il ad graundment de son tresor gastez et despenduz en diverses 
maneres, ceo savoms nous bien. { Et verraiment nous li aideroms en 
cestes deux maneres et quant al alme espiritalment et quant au corps tem- 
poraument, mais ceste aide temporele ne pleira mie a cest Evesqe’ [m. 4]. 

Apres ceo dist celui qi devoit cea venir, ‘Sire, sur ceo ge vous 
deistes lautre yer ge le Roi Dengleterre navoit mie garde vostre pro- 
nunciacioun, en ceo ge la terre de Gascoigne nestoit mie mise en vostre 
main, sachez Sire, pur excusaciouns du Roi Dengleterre, qil ad este et 
est en volunte et en propos de garder vostre pronunciacion et dacomplir 
vostre volunte. Et pur ceo sire, envoia il ses sollempnes messages a 
levesqe de Vincence, et lor dona plein poair de mettre ceo qil tenoit en 
Gascoigne en vostre mayn ; et ceux messages moustrerent lor poair au 
dit Evesge, et li offrirent de mettre en vostre main purement ceo qil en 
tenoit, et de aler ove levesqe par continueles journees et demorer jusques 
taunt ge tut li fust baillez en noun de vous. Et levesqe ne voleit onges 
aler avant, pur ceo qe le Roi de Fraunce ne voleit en nulle manere mettre 
en vostre main ceo qil tenoit, par yei le Roi Dengleterre ne ses messages 
ne veoient qils puissent plus faire en cest cas.’ Et li pape respoundi ‘ Pur 
ceo devoit demorer le Roi Dengleterre ferm et fichez sanz aler avaunt a 
faire au Roi de Fraunce nulle alliaunce.’ Et lors celi lui dist ‘ Sire, ostre 
ceo gest contenuz en vostre pronunciacioun de la peine mise countre la 
partie par qei jl faidront de faire les alliaunces, cnvoiastes vous une lettre 
au Roi Dengleterre, qe contenoit entre les altres choses un tele clause qe 
vous li requerrez quil sanz delai alast avaunt a faire les alliaunces des 
mariages, des esposailles qe vous aviez ordenez pur mieuz affermer et garder 
la pees, qar vostre ferme creaunce estoit ge tut, quant qe la dissencioun 
de la guerre avoit enleditz lajostement des alliances, amenderoit et refor- 
meroit. Dautre part levesqe de Vincence vient a lui et li requist 
ententivement de par vous ge sanz nul delay alast avaunt a faire les 
alliaunces; si qe, tant par resoun de vostre lettere tant par resoun de la 
requeste ge levesqe li fist depar vous, fist le Roi Dengleterre les alliaunces.’ 
Et lors le pape se tuist un poi, et puis dist ‘Ore nest mie bon a trubler le 
Roi, et ne trublez mie le Roi sur ceo, gar ceo gest fet ne poet estre ge fet 
ne soit.’ Puis dist levesqe de Wyncestre ‘ Sire, sil vous plest, pensez vous 
alonger le terme de la trewe, gest cout?’ Et il respoundi ge si serroit 
il bon, et puis dist ‘ Ore le Roi de Fraunce nad mie garde les trewes qe 
nous avoms ordenees, et bien nous merveilloms a quele conscience il ad 
demaundez aide pur aler sur Flandre: de plus nous esmerveilloms de 
ceo que les prelatz li ont grauntez, et certes nous tenoms le Roi et les 
prelatz de Fraunce pur escomenges. . Et a levesqe de Sessoims, qi vient 
lautre hier a nous pur le Roi de Fraunce nous en parlasmes, et li deismes 
apertement ge le Roi et les prelatz estoient escomengez, et li nous 
demanda absolucion, et nous la li deniasmes.’ 


[Endorsed on m. 1]... . tis per litteras eredencie ex parte Bonifacii 
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a 


pape ... de consuetudinibus periculosis et de causis [propter quas 
oportuit] ipsum uti auctoritate apostolica contra Gallicos et procur[atores 
plenam] potestatem habere ad prosequendum contra Regem Francie [per 
viam] peccati. 

Item ut fiat certificatio super predictis de salute anime ad hoc signum 
* Cave confessor.’ 


[A marginal note, ‘ Confessor cave,’ occurs in the paragraph beginning, 
‘Ore est einsi,’ on p. 522.) 


A Journal of the Siege of Rouen im 1591. 


In the ‘Camden Miscellany,’ vol. i. 1847, Mr. J. Gough Nichols 
printed a journal of the siege of Rouen during the earl of Essex’s 
expedition in support of Henry IV in 1591, from the Harleian MS. 
288, fols. 253-279, in which the account of the days from 5 Sept. to 
3 Oct. was missing. This gap is filled by the following narrative 
taken from another manuscript of the same journal in the 
possession of Captain C. Shirley Harris, who kindly suggested its 
publication here. The journal, from the opening to 5 Sept., and 
from 3 Oct. to 19 Nov., is practically identical with the Harleian 
version, with only such changes of spelling and insignificant words 
as would be natural in different copies from one original. Captain 
Harris’s manuscript, however, breaks off abruptly at the date last 
named, with the news of Essex’s departure for England on the follow- 
ing day, while the Harleian narrative is carried down to 24 Dec,' 
Mr. Nichols conjectured that the journal was originally written in 
the form of letters to a friend in England, which were afterwards 
transcribed into a continuous narrative. Neither the manuscript 
used by him nor that from which the present fragment is taken 
was probably the first copy. Both are alike entitled ‘ A Journal of 
Chief Things happened in our Journey from Dieppe the 14th of 
August? until... ,’ without a closing date. The letters were 
therefore sent off in instalments, and neither of the correspondents 
whose transcripts are preserved received all of them. Captain 
Harris’s manuscript is written on thin folio sheets ; the first is much 
worn. Two handwritings can be distinguished, one of which 
begins with the part printed below. 

In the margin of both versions dates, and occasionally the 
names of persons and places, are entered, but in the case of the 
Harleian MS. the dating, especially at the beginning, is very in- 
accurate. Saturday, the day the journal opens, is called 18 Aug. 
instead of, as rightly given in Captain Harris’s manuscript, 14 Aug. 

' Captain Harris’s volume was previously no. 21862 in the collection of Sir 
Thomas Phillipps. It is in all probability the same as the no. 276 in the sale 
catalogue of Mr. B. H. Bright, whose collection was dispersed in June 1844, It bears 


also the number B. 21268. 
2 13th in the Harleian text. 
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In the Harleian text several days are overlooked, the marginal dating 
lags behind the events recounted, and the days of the week do not 
always tally with the days of the month. In all these cases Captain 
Harris’s manuscript offers a better text, and the dates are more 
often right. Another point of interest in this version is that it con- 
tains a complete record of the twenty-four knights made by Essex 
before Rouen on 8 Oct.—a profusion greatly mocked at in London.® 
Nichols says he has only found a similar list in the Harleian MS. 
6063,‘ which includes but twenty-two names, omitting those of 
Francis Darcy and Conyers Clifford. The list given below would 
seem, then, to be the only complete one yet found. 

Nichols has identified the writer of the journal as Thomas 
Coningsby, of Hampton Court, co. Hereford, J.P. He was a cousin 
of the Sidneys and great-grandfather of Thomas earl of Coningsby, 
whose title became extinct in 1761.5 He held land in seven 
parishes in Herefordshire alone, and founded an almshouse in the 
cathedral city, still called by hisname. In Essex’s campaign he was 
muster-master of the forces, and one of his reports (of 13 Oct.) is 
quoted by Lord Burleigh in a paper of instructions to the general.® 
He took other musters on 17, 19, 20, and 26 Dec., 2 and 10 Jan., 
and 7 Feb.,’ as reinforcements were continually being sent out to 
replace the men lost through sickness and, apparently, through 
desertion. 

The army which reached Dieppe on 2 Aug., after three days 
at sea,® consisted of 4,000 foot and 600° horse, under the earl of 
Essex in supreme command. Sir Thomas Leighton and Sir Henry 
Killigrew acted as counsellors; Sir Thomas Sherley was treasurer. 
Sir Thomas Baskerville was lieutenant of foot, and Walter 
Devereux, the earl’s brother, led the horse."° Sir Henry Unton 
was specially appointed ambassador to the French king during the 
campaign, and one of his duties was to have regard to the actions 
of the earl of Essex, 


giving him understanding from time to time what judgement is had of 
his actions, approving to him such as are good . . . and informing him 


’ The reason why the earl scattered knighthoods with so liberal a hand was that 
no opportunity was offered him to lead the gentlemen under his command ‘into a 
place where they might gain honour’ (Journal, ed. Nichols, p. 27). 

4 The list printed by W. C. Metcalfe in his Book of Knights appears also to be 
taken from the same source. 

5 Journal, ed. Nichols, pp. 5, 73; Dict. of Nat. Biogr. xii. 11; Duncumb, History 
of Hereford, i. 405. 

® Murdin, State Papers, p. 647. 

7 Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1591-4, p. 197. 

8 Part of the troops, horses, and stores had been slowly accumulating. In the 
Calendar of State Papers there is an estimate of the charge of the ‘Thomasin’ of 
London and twenty hoys employed for one month in transporting the earl of Essex’s 
soldiers and horses to Dieppe; total, 1,187/. 7s. 2d. (p. 80). 

® Calendar of State Papers, Venetian, 1581-1591, p. 65. 

” Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, p. 74. 
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of such things as you shall understand to be contrary, giving him good 
advice to reform the same. . . . But we charge you upon your duty not 


for any such respect to forbear to deal plainly in honourable sort with 
the said earl.'' 


Some days were spent in daily expectation of the arrival of Henry 
IV at the English camp at Arques to settle the plan of campaign, 
the main object of which was the siege of Rouen. Then the 
journal opens on 14 Aug. with an account of Essex’s being sent for 
to meet the king at Noyon. The lord general was to be away six 
days. Two hundred horsemen were to form the escort, while the 
main army remained at Arques to await events. The order in 
camp was that none should carry baggage, ‘but merely a shirt.’ 
The order, however, must have been liberally construed, for we are 


told that near Compiégne, where the king met them, the party 
made a brave show. 


Quant a la personne dudict comte d’Essex et de ceux de sa suite il ne 
pouvait rien voir de plus magnifique, car entrant dans Compiégne, il avait 
devant lui six pages montés sur de grands chevaux, habillés de velour 
orangé tout en broderie d’or, et lui avait une casaque de velour orangé 


toute couverte de pierreries; . . . son habit et la parure de son cheval 
valaient seuls plus de soixante mil escus.'? 


After three days of splendid entertainment Essex left the 
French court, but instead of returning to Dieppe he struck south- 
west from Gisors, crossed the Seine at Vernon, and reached Pont 
de l’Arche, near Rouen, on Monday, 80 Aug. His object was 


to intercept Villars,'* governor of Rouen, and to defeat him and his 
troops, who, understanding his lordship was making his return from the 
king, doth with most of his forces waylay him; whereof his lordship 
hopeth to retort the practice upon himself, being already 600 horse 
strong with his own and those of Pont de l’Arche. And if it please God 
to bless this enterprise with good success, the same will be a very great 
introduction to the action of Rouen, for that they have no other 


succourse for their defence than those by the which Villars doth now 
serve himself.'* 


The League general, nevertheless, got back to Rouen without an 
encounter. The army left behind at Arques, which had been sent 
for, rejoined the cavalry on 4 Sept., and a demonstration was imme- 
diately made outside the walls, but it came to nothing. On 5 Sept. 
the part of the journal omitted in the Harleian MS. begins, the 
troops under Essex having retired at the close of the day’s 
skirmishing to a village called Cailly. 


"' Sir Henry Unton, Correspondence, printed for the Roxburghe Club, 1847, p. 3. 


'* Cayet, Chronologie Novenaire, i. 326, See also Calendar of State Papers 
Venetian, 14 Sept. 


's André de Brancas, marquis de Villars. 


“ Unton, Corresp. p. 53. 
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Elizabeth, it should be noted, was meanwhile highly displeased 
with the way in which the campaign had been conducted since her 
army had reached France. Henry, she considered, was wanting in 
courtesy in not himself receiving her troops or giving the governor 
of Dieppe orders for their direction. She resented Essex’s leaving 
his forces, his ‘dangerous and fruitless’ journey to Compiégne, the 
display he made there, and his delay in beginning the siege of 
Rouen. She went so far as to order his return to England, and to 
threaten to recall her ambassador, and indeed her whole army, 
unless the French king carried out his undertaking to pay the 
soldiers weekly after the expiration of two months from their land- 
ing, and toemploy them against Rouen or Havre only.’* No doubt 
this threat of the queen’s led Essex to contemplate another attack 
on Rouen without waiting for the support of the French. 

RacuaEt Pooue. 


That day [manuscript, fol. 5 b] my Lord Generall fell sicke of an aigue, 
which heald him xvj howres, but yet notwithstanding did cause his Army 
with determinacion to go to Clere, a castle of a Leguer, in haste, but he 
found some cosins that were with the Frenche that arived with us, that 
persuaded the contrary, and some little unkindnesses began to growe 
that wee would not yeld unto it. Arriving ther we found good intreatie 
of all necessaries, but yet the next daie we weere persuaded to rise as 
well in respect that we wold not alltogether discontent those frindes that 
were so ernest, as uppon promise of 4000 of bred to be delivered us for two 
daies, and so came to a village, called Pavilly, a castle likewise of a Leger, 
wherall the cattaile was drawen in; and by composition wee drewe 80 
kine a daie and as many muttons, continueing ther the 7th, where the 
Lord Generall tooke counsaill with the Officers of his Armie, the Governour 
of Deepe'® and some other Frenchemen. The next morning being the 
8th, we went to the gates of Rone with 1000 foote and some 3800 horse, 
where begann a skirmishe; but they of the towne were quickly driven 
into their garrison againe by us. All the while their Artillery plaied 
uppon our battaill which stood rainged uppon a small hill, very neere the 
towne. But in fine they issued out againe in some greater nomber, and 
came drawing upp even to the very hill toppe, skirmishinge all the waie 
with some of our patronells who went to interteine them, untill some of 
our shott were drawen out to encounter them, which, when they came 
presently put them doune to the gates againe ; but in the backe of ours 
salied out some other shott ledd by a Serjeaunt out of ruinous buildinges 
which Mr Devorax standing uppon the hill and sawe put downe his horse 
towardes them, accompanied only with three more at the first, and was 
drawen so farr with his couradge, destenie and the enemies retreite as he 
fell into an ambuscade and was shott in the face, being a greate losse of 


‘8 See Unton, Corresp. pp. 57, 60, 66, 68, 85-7, 92, &c. The Havre is called 
throughout these despatches Newhaven, and is sometimes confused with the English 
town by the editor of the Calendar of State Papers. See the explanation of the 
name in Camden’s Elizabeth, ed. 1675, bk. i. p. 61, under the year 1562. 

‘6 Monsieur de la Chatte. 








= 
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a man of so greate towardnes. The next daie wee resolved to have 
staied at Pavilly and to have refreshed our souldiours where we had 
victualls good store delivered us. But as every man was redy to put his 
meate to the fier to make good there at supper, after a long fasting, ther 
began a mightie fier '’ in the howse, next the munycion howse, about iiij 
a clocke in the after none, wherby wee were inforced to dislodg in greate 
hast, many losing their armour, other their horses and many other 
thinges ; and before we had recoverid the side of an hill, with our forces 
neere the toune, wee might see a most lamentable fier consuming the 
holl toune with two Churches; conteyning above 200 howses. The 
castle having greate riches within was saved, being somewhat distaunt 
from the toune. Ther was great store of all mannour of howsehould in 
the Churches, that the countrey had brought thither to save yt. That 
night we marched till 10 a clocke unto a village called Lymosye,'* where 
we found nothing to eate. And ther we rested some 8 or 4 howres, and 
with the breake of the daie did rise, arriving at Arkes the 10th of the 
same moneth, very late in the night; attending Marshall Biron’s 
direccions for our meatinge with him. Saturdaie the xjth wee staied all 
daie at Arkes, refreshing the Armie the best wee could. The xijth the 
Lord Generall receavid lettres from Marshali Biron to come and meete 
him neere Gourney which he determineth to beseedg; wheruppon his 
IJonnour went to Deepe to counsoult with the Kinges counseill ther, our 
Lord Ambassadour and others, where it was resolved that our Armie 
should rise the 14th of this moneth to meete the Marshall, remayning 
the 18th at Arkes to provide necessaries to carry with us.” And 
in the morning the Lord Generall received lettres from the Marshall 
Biron that he was come as farr as Gourney and determined to besieg it, 
wishing his present repaire thither. Uppon receipte whereof he 
rep{airjed to Deepe, wher our Lord Ymbassador, the Kinges Counsaill 
ther, and those of our Armie consoulted together, whether wee should 
performe his lettres or no; where after muche spoken (some former 
comaundementes considered), it was concluded that we should rise uppon 
the Tuisdaie after and marche towardes the Marshall. But after further 
advice, it was resoulved that the Lord Generall and the Lord Ymbassa- 
dour should goe to the Marshall to Neufchastell,?! whither he was come, 
to consult of some matters, and to demaund some thing which con- 
cernid us. Which jorney he tooke uppon Mondaie the 18 of September; 
in the meane time he gave comaundement for a generall muster *” to be 

'? There is another account of this in the Memoirs of Robert Cary, Earl of Mon- 
mouth, p. 30 ff. 

8 Perhaps Limezy, about six miles from Pavilly. 

'* This was the elder marshal, Armand de Gontaut, duc de Biron, b. circa 1524; 
d. 26 July, 1592. 

2 «Which day we staied at Arques’ in the manuscript struck out. 

21 «The cause of my Lord General going to Neufchatel is to confer with the 
Marshall of Biron who hath sent to him to that end being come to Gally Fontaine 
within 3 leagues thereof. And as we do conceive it is to move my Lord to join with 
him in the clearing of some important places which would annoy the siege of Rouen 
by stopping the passage of victuals to the camp and otherwise distress the same—the 
chiefest is Gournay ’ (Unton, Corresp. p. 77, dated Dieppe, 13 Sept.) 

= A note in the Calendar of State Papers under date February 1592 computes 
the pay of the army from 2 Aug. to 10 Oct. ‘ without musters.’ 
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made, which was doen. The Wednisdaie next we receavid comaund- 
ment from his Lordshipp to rise, as uppon Thursdaie morning, which 
was ympossible considering our cariadges; but after wee had resorted 
to the Governour of Deape for provisition thereof, wee were inforced 
(notwithstanding his promises to healpe us) to send 200 souldiours 
abroade into the contrey and they brought us in sufficient cariadges 
for our remove; uppon Fridaie, about ix a clocke wee rose from Arques 
and marched that daie unto a towne called Burun,”* where we found 
nothing to eate for the souldiours ** but some bread which was brought 
in the cariadges with us, but yet greate store of corne in the barnes 
which the inhabitauntes (being fledd) had left to our discrecion. The 
next morning we marched from thence betymes as beinge wellridd of 
our badd lodgeing, and passing by Neufchastle (a towne houlding for 
the King) wee went to lodge at Gillfountaine,®” from whence the 
Marshall Byron departed with his Armie but two daies before towardes 
Gournaie, where his souldiours made no staie of anie thing that they 
might spend or carry awaie. And in his departure from thence tooke 
the castle of Catillon *® a gentleman of greate revenewe and account in 
thes partes and a mightie and violent Leguer, all whose howses, villages, 
and castells he hath burnt to the ground. Yt is saied that he hath put 
himself into Gournay, the defence whereof concernethe him muche, and 
yet he no Governour thereof. Before wee came to Gillfountaine our 
Lord Generall mett us, having been with the Marshall and conferred of 
our proceadinges.”” The night of our arrivall wee were advertized that 
ther weere greate store of kyne and other cattalls withdrawen into a 
greate wood neere adjoyning; whereuppon ther weere 200 souldiours 
sent out, with certaine Frenche guides, retorninge the next morning 
without finding any thing, very discontented; and understanding that 
in that Burgh wher wee laie ther weere sondry howses that had gotten 
proteccion from the Marshall Biron (as they saied) having greate store 
of sheepe, kine, hogges, and the like; which howses they were so bould 
as to enter, and to take all they found in them to eate or drincke wherby 
we brought with us greate store of victuall unto the company wher 
otherwise wee should have found greate want. The 19 daie, our Generall 
drewe all his companies out of the forenamed towne and then putt them 


*3 Perhaps Bures. 

24 *Sometymes we have meate, sometymes little or nothing, and none but what we 
take from the enemy by force’ (Unton, Corresp. p. 100). 

* Gaillefontaine. 6 The name is also written in the margin. 

27 «My Lord General I Henry Unton and Thomas Leighton have had conference 
with the Marshall Byron the King’s Secretary Foggett and some other of his counsel 
at Neufchastell concerning the weekly pay & the same do assure us thereof as a 
matter already consulted and agreed upon amongst them before according to contract. 
But the true assurance thereof cannot proceed but from the king’ (Unton, Corresp. 
p. 79, dated 13 Sept.) The weekly pay began on 25 Oct. A little later Sir Henry 
Unton reports to the lord chancellor, ‘The state of France is most miserable & 
lamentable, & the necessities of the poor King such as he is forced to give over his 
tables in cost, & in a manner himself wanteth bread to eat. If I were not an eye 
witness hereof I could not believe it’ (ibid. p. 129). When with the king the English 
ambassador travelled with forty horses. On his first arrival in France he had sixty- 
two (p. 243). At this time he was receiving an allowance for ‘ my diet’ of 31. 6s. 8d, 
a day (ibid. p. 231). 
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in battaille uppon an hill hard by; and then with his horses went to 
Gourney to conferr with the marshall Byron, leving the Serjeaunt Major 
to conduct the Armie, where we found him lodged in the suburbes of 
Gournay, and had made his approches unto the toune but not yet 
planted his cannon. Then he gave us our quarter which was uppon the 
gate that standethe to Beavois, a toune of the Enemies, and the Suisers at 
the gate that leadeath towardes Rone and the Marshall uppon the waie 
of Gysord, a frendes towne ; wherby it may be perceaved he hath not 
so long been a souldiour, but he can make choice of a place of least 
dainger. The Marshall tooke his horses to goe and see our trowpes 
take their quarter, and in the waie passed neere one of the gates of the 
towne where certaine of the garrison issued out, and there uppon begann 
a skirmishe. In the meane tyme the Marshall interteyning my Lord 
with a busy tale or two. Presently uppon our arrivall, wee made a 
conte de guarde ** at the gate of the towne, where our quarter is. The 
same night they made upp their gabbions, the which those of the towne 
did ympeache by their continuall shoting bothe of their herquebuz of 
crock and other small shott. The Lord Awdley, having the rere guard, 
came late this night to his quarter, and thincking to have lodged in the 
chief howse of the village being very riche of all suche stores as the 
contrey yeldethe, and had gotten a protecion from Marshall Biron (for 
so are thinges handled heere), certaine harquebuz within would not open 
the gates, and ours would needes force them, whereuppon vj of oures 
were slaine; but at last ours entred and had all to their mercie. The 


20th daie, the Lord Generall with many gentlemen attending him, went : 


to the Marshall’s quarter, who after counsoill taken with his Lordship 
and others went round about the toune (they of the garrison in the 
meane tyme shoting continually, as they might see advantage), and once 
the Marshall and my Lord being together came so neere, that ther was 
one of my Lord’s gentlemen not farr from his Lordship, shot, but 
without dainger of lief. The same daie at night my Lord made 
his approches bye intrenchement uppon the gate that laie uppon the 
Englishe quarter. But when they of the garrison had discoverid that 
wee beganne to woorke, they beate the place so continuallie with their 
shott out of the gate of the toune, that ther were nyne of ours shott ; but 
none slaine out of hand: yet notwithstanding the morning before daie it 
was made soe deepe as that we might go in yt with a little stowping. 
Ther came his Lordship’s one ** band of foote who indeavored so well that 
by xij a clocke of the next daie, being the xxj, wee might go into the 
trenches without any greate dainger. But during their woorking, bothe 
their greate and small shott continuallie plaied and slewe a gentleman of 
my Lord’s companie in the trenche (and endaingered very narrowlie the 
Captaine, Lieutenant and Ensigne, and all with one shott): my Lord 
Generall with many other gentlemen were all the night neere the place 
where the trenches were made, which by a little rising of an hill defended 
us from the apparaunt daingers. The opinion of our men of warr here is, 
that the Frenchemen are not so skillfull in their approches nor so 
speedie as some other nations are. The same xxjth daie a certaine 
convoye with victualls, that came from Gysord towardes our campe was 


*S For ‘corps de garde.’ ® For ‘ own.’ 
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defeated, and taken by the garrison of Beavois and Pontois which made 
wine very deere in the campe. The convoie was of 50 Swizers, and the 
rest were Frenche harquebuz, and of the Swizers were 30 slaine and 20 
taken. The 22th daie my Lord Generall after his breckefast went to the 
Marshall’s quarter and ther with others counselled of many thinges, 
This daie they of the towne began to parlie, but no succes. But it is 
easilie found they will not long enduer the cannon which is pleasing 
ynough to the Marshall, for he had rather have a composition then the 
towne to be taken by assaulte ;' emonge other thinges the Marshall tould 
my Lord Generall that ther weare a greate many of white scarfes made 
in Roan, and in every of the Enemies tounes here aboutes, which he 
ymagined was to make some surprise uppon our campe, and wished that 
ther might be order geven that all our Cour de gardes *° might stand uppon 
their guardes. The night of this daiea Sergeaunt of a band going a round 
came unto a Sentinell who badd him stand, and he perseving that he 
hadd knowen him, did not staie the Corporall’s coming; wheruppon the 
other shott him most daingerouselie with a musket. The 23rd, 100 of 
our horses went to Neufchastell to convoie our Artillarie and municion 
from Deape, which the Governour thereof bringeth to Gournaie to make 
the batterie more terrible and spedie ; the Marshall having brought with 
him but vj canons. The conclucion of the parlie had with those of the 
towne was the demaund of X* daies of respect in which tyme if they 
weere not either succoured or we fought with, they would then yeald the 
toune ; but the Marshall refused it with greate disdaine. This daie ther 
came intelligence from Beavois that ther was a greate assemblie of the 
chief Comaunders in thes partes of the Leaguer, as the Duke de Aumale, 
Villiers, the Governor of Rone, the Governors of Pontois and Beavois ; 
but what they have resolved is not yet knowen: but determined uppon 
our parte that if they turnid hed hetherward, to meate them haulf waie, 
and ther to fight with them and make them quitte us the field. This 
evening the Marshall going to see the gabbions and other necessaries 
that were a making, was shott at with ij harquebuz of crock *' from a little 
towre that was neere unto his passage, the which skared him and 
indaingered him and his company muche ; but yet no hurt doen ; all which 
increased his passion towardes them. The 24th in the morning before 
daie he, only accompanied with our Generall,*? the marshall of our campe 
and his owne engyneer, went very neere the towne diche to viewe the 
place where the battery should bee made, which they had doen before any 
Sentinell had discoverid them. In the afternone wee went a hunting in 
a ladies parke, being from the campe about 3 or 4 miles, and she a 
Leaguer, in whose castle (being faier and strong) wee found not so 
fewe as 2000 kyne, besides infinite nombers of sheepe, hogges and all 
such thinges, with a world of peasauntes, both wemen and children ; 
all which weere bestowed in her base courtes, her inward court, her 
orchardes and gardaines, which were most pleasaunt and statlie; for all 
the which she had so well wrought bothe of the one side and of the other, 

% For ‘corps de garde. 

5! *Larquebuz of crock,’ a name given to the size of gun specially adapted for 
firing through loopholes. 

* For another account of Essex’s behaviour before Gournay see Unton, Corresp. 
p. 98. . 
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as to have a proteccion. She hath been faier and is riche and gracefull 
which will prevale muche in the world. At the veary shutting of the 
night of this daie ther were two Englishe Captaines one of them named 
Welshe, th’ other Edge, that undertooke to sound the towne ditche where 
the battary is planted, who had a 100 shott shot at them in the night, but 
none lighted on them; and in th’ end they of the towne cast downe over 
the walle a greate deale of burning strawe, and so discerned where they 
were and what they did; but they had first performed what they came 


for. The 25th ther was greate wach and ward keapte, as well of horses ° 


as of foote all night in the field being a most wett night, my Lord 
Generall and all his being in yt; for the most parte ther was howrely 
intelligence ** geven that Villiers was lodged three leagues of us, with 
500 horse and 1000 foote to have put into the towne, which was the 
cause of this greate guard. The vehement wetnes of the night hindered 
muche the worke of the planting of the gabbions and placinge of the 
artillery which weere 7 canons and 2 cullveringes. This daie wee 
receavid newes of Capteine Bradburie’s deathe at Deepe, being hurte the 
daie that was made unfortunate by the deathe of that woorthie gentleman 


Mr Devorax. The xxvjth daie about viij a clock in the morning ™ the 26 


Artillery begann to plaie against the towne, being devided into three 
partes, and after the tyre of 120 shott they sounded a trompett within 
the towne as to have a parlie; in th’ end ther came out one Monsier de 
Fretté who being convaied unto the Marshall, desired (in the name of 
Monsier de Falacye the Governour and the inhabitauntes) condicions of 
peace; which the Marshall demaunded what condicions they required, 
which then he begann to utter. The Marshall in quicke termes tould 
him that if they woulde have condicions they should have suche as he 
should sett downe, which in brief weere thes— 

1. That Fallacie with all his Captaines and Gentlemen within the 
towne should be prisoners at discrecion. 

2. That the Souldiours leving their armes should with white roddes 
in their handes depart and their lives geven them. 

3. That the Bourghers be left to the discreacion of the Marshall. 

A. That all the Queenes Subjectes within the towne should be 
delivered to our Lord Generall to be disposed of at his pleasure ; one 
Yrishe man hanged and a Frencheman prisoner.** 

This was delivered in writing to Fretté who had haulf an houres 
libertie to bring it accordinglie out of the towne. In the meane tyme 
some 500 of ours weere arrainged before the breche with all the principall 
gentlemen and Captaines in the hedd of the trowpe, which hastened the 
Composition, and then yelding unto yt he presently returned with the 
Articles signed without deminishing of any one word, and so wee weere 
possessed of the Towne before xj‘" of the. clocke the same daie. The 
Gascons first entred, who had first intrenched them selves before it, and 
uppon their entrie made prices bothe of the horses money and substaunce 
that they could finde. But some question arose betwixt some of ours and 


‘8 In the margin is written ‘ enemies’ letters surprised.’ 

* See also Unton, Corresp. p. 96. 

* There were 150 soldiers in Gournay (see Unton, Corresp. p. 99). The condi- 
tions were considered very hard by Sir Henry Unton (ibid. pp. 96 sq.). 
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them for certaine horses which we had taken, which in the end ours 
prevailed and caried awaie. The next daie, being the 27th, most of the 
better sort, as well Frenche as Englishe, made the best cheere that they 
could find in towne. The 28th the Marshall came in and delivered the 
Governement to Monsieur de Verdes, leaving 8 peaces of cannon and 4 
companies of foote within. 

The 29th daie wee all did rise and marche to Kirkin,®* and the 
Marshall to Fromosy.*7 The same daie Monsieur de Muy wrott unto the 
Marshall that the towne of Gerbery, 3 legues from Gournaie, did render 
uppon summons by a trumpet and that he had razed the walles according 
unto order geven. Lion another bourghe that heald for the Leaguer, the 
garrison abbandoned it as sone as they understood that Gournaie was 
taken. This daie before the rising the Marshall commaunded the Abbot 
of [ 38] to be executed, who had preached very violently against 
the Kinge within Gournaie, and was taken disguised in a souldiour’s attire 
with a white rodde in his hand, thinking to have escaped with those that 
went out uppon the composition. 

The last daie our Lord Generall spent in counseill with the Marshall 
Biron for the most parte, but the afternoone the Marshall did ride abroade 
a hunting, accompanied with our Lord Generall, and the ould Marshall 
(to shewe what a gallant he had beene) managed his horse very bravly. 
The first daie of October, it being once determined we should have marched 
farther, wee staied a daie for the artillarie that was yet behind at 
Gournaie, and no meanes to drawe them along untill such tyme they 
had rapined the contrey for horses, and past that daie in hunting of the 
stagg in the forest de Aumale, nere to the Castle ther, wher in a little 
wood ther were lodged 4 stagges, besides other redd deere, and the wood 
being haied about with horsemen and footemen, as well hargulatiers 
as pikemen in cequall distaunce one from another, and they putt into the 
wood eight cowple of hounds, who brought the stagges out, and ther were 
100 shott made at them, and one killed in the head with a bullett (to 
whom the Marshall gave an angell.) Ther was the Marshall, our Lord 
Generall and all the better sort of bothe the Armies; the seconde, the 
Lord Ambassador tooke the jornay towardes the king being in 
Champaigne with his Germayne Armie. 


* viijo Octobr. coram Roan 


Cha. Percie Jo. Tracy 
Wm. Brooke Fra. Darcy *° 
Tho. Conisby Jo. Wotton 
Tho. Garrard Rich. Acton 


*° T cannot identify this place. Possibly Quincampois, in the department of the 
Oise, just south of Aumale. 

* Formerie. The name appears in Unton, Corresp. p. 101, as Fromery. 

* Blank in the manuscript. I have searched through the lists of abbots belonging 
to all the neighbouring dioceses in Gallia Christiana without finding who this was. 
The records are often imperfect at this date. 

* What follows is written in the margin, the names, excepting the last, being 
bracketed together with the numeral ‘ 24.’ 

” Omitted in the list printed by Nichols from the Harl. MS. 6063. 
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Nicoles Clifford Henry Jones 

Fra. Allen Edm. Yorke 
Conyers Clifford *' Wm. Hawiry ** 
Robt. Drury Edw. Yorke 

Wm. Wodhouse Griffin Markham 
Tho. Germyn Ferdinando Gorge 
Tho. Fairefax Edw. Hastinge 
Walter Morgan ‘” Henry Danvers “ 


at Depe 16 Octobr. Sir Robert Cary * 


The Ice Incident at the Battle of Austerlhitz. 


Tere is perhaps no incident in the history of modern warfare in 
which the evidence of bulletins and memoirs has been so long 
accepted as conclusive, only to meet with denial from those who 
have investigated the local evidence, as the alleged engulfing of 
some thousands of Russians in the lakes, or large ponds, of 
Satschan and Monitz. In the Spectator for 15 March I maintained 
that all the ordinary French sources on which the historian 
relies agree as to the reality of the catastrophe to some thousands 
of Russians on their left wing; and another writer pointed 
out that the tsar Alexander is reported in the recently pub- 
lished memoirs of Count Chambonas to have asserted at Vienna 
in 1814 that 20,000 Russians did actually so perish. When the 
tsar himself confirmed the evidence supplied by Napoleon’s 
bulletin, and by a dozen or more of French memoirs, including 
the dramatic and pictorial touches added by Ségur and Marbot, and 
the far simpler and more convincing narrative of Lejeune, it 
appeared unreasonable to refuse credence to the story. Wishing, 
however, to learn whether the local evidence was consistent 
with it, I wrote to Professor August Fournier, of Vienna, and he 
has been good enough to furnish me with the following facts, which 
seem to prove the incident to be enormously exaggerated. 

(1) The facts as described by the official papers and the written 
testimony of the local Oberamtmann, Franz Brutmann, and of the 
Pfarrer of the neighbouring village of Telnitz, prove that the ice 
on those ponds on 2 Dec. 1805 was comparatively thin, so that the 
fugitives, when driven back in that direction, would naturally skirt 
the lower part of the Satschan pond and make for the dam which 
separates it from the Monitz lake. It is allowed by Ségur 
that 2,000 did escape through this gap; but the local evidence 
shows that his story of the icy mirror becoming suddenly black 


"' Omitted in the list printed by Nichols. 

*2 Called ‘Mathew’ in Nicbols’s list. ‘s * Dawtrey ’ in Nichols’s list. 

" Afterwards first earl of Danby. 

* Cf. Memoirs of Robert Cary, Earl of Monmouth, p. 40; Unton Corresp. p. 98. 
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with thousands of fugitives who were thereupon engulfed is at least 
@ gross exaggeration. 

(2) On Napoleon’s own order to the overseer (F'ischmeister) the 
lakes were drained within a very few days; and all that was found 
was 28 or 30 canyon, 150 corpses of horses, but only two (some 
say three) human corpses. These were all found in marshy 
corners of the Satschan lake, over which they had evidently tried 
to rush, and the fact that all the men but two had escaped seems 
to show that the infantry either skirted the lake or got safely 
across, and that the two (or three) men who perished were 
drivers, or gunners, who were entangled with the harness or were 
hit by the cannon shot which the French poured upon this spot, 
and which were afterwards found there. 

(3) In the Monitz pond not a single cannon or wagon, or 
corpse, whether of man or horse, was found. 

(4) The two ponds have long been drained and are now arable 
land; but no bones or weapons have ever been found there, 
though these are often turned up on the other parts of the battle- 
field. 

This evidence, then, seems decisively to reduce the catastrophe 
to very small proportions. The question only remains how it 
comes about that the French narratives of the battle, with few 
exceptions (and those on the part of generals who were on a 
different part of the long line of battle), insist on the ice catastrophe 
as grandiose and horrible beyond description. The answer would 
seem to be that when Napoleon had set the fashion in his bulletin 
containing the sensational account of the cries of the drowning, 
French generals thought it incumbent on them to fill in the details 
in an equally picturesque manner. And so the two men, the hun- 
dred and fifty horses, and thirty cannon ultimately developed into 
Marbot’s ‘thousands of Russians, with their horses, guns, and 
wagons, slowly settling down into the depths.’ But how came the 
tsar to add his quota to the tale of victims? Here again it is clear 
that what Napoleon wrote, in the first instance, apparently in order 
to provide a welcome sensation for the Parisians in that gloomy 
winter marked by a financial crisis and general discontent, proved 
to be an equally serviceable version for the tsar. It enabled him 
to explain the precipitate flight of his army and his abandonment 
of the Austrians by a reference to natural causes. Indeed the 
‘lakes of Telnitz’ played the same part in the ordinary Russian 
account of the campaign of 1805 as the ‘ flames of Moscow’ and the 
‘snows of an exceptionally early winter’ played in the Napoleonic 
version of the campaign of 1812. _J. Honzanp Ross. 
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Lord Durham’s Canada Report. 


In his interesting note on the authorship of Lord Durham’s report ' 
Mr. Garnett has overlooked an important piece of evidence. The 
Spectator of 28 July .1900 contained a letter from the present 
Lord Durham, which gave extracts from an unpublished account 
by Charles Buller of Lord Durham’s mission to Canada. In this 
Buller writes : 


I must not forget the excellent Despatch of the 9*" August. . . . The 
views contained in this Despatch are in fact the same as those subsequently 
given with much greater fulness in the Report, and the great value of the 
Despatch consists in this coincidence between it and the Report, inasmuch 
as it proves that the views expressed in the latter were not taken up by 
Lord Durham after his return to England. 


Again : 


He saw the defects ; he devised the remedies: others have stepped in 
to take the honours of the execution. ... This task remained to be 
performed when Lord Durham returned to England, and it has been 
completely performed in his Report. The praise of laborious enquiry and 
of comprehensive thought has never yet been denied to this document. 


Could Buller have written thus if he had himself been the 
author of the report, even in the attenuated degree suggested by 
Mr. Garnett ? It may further be noted that the evidence for his 
authorship is not, as often stated, that of Sir R. Hanson, but of an 
anonymous acquaintance who informed Mr. Reeves that he had 
been so informed by Hanson. The wording of the note in the 
Greville ‘ Memoirs,’ ‘ with the exception of two paragraphs on church 
or crown lands, which were composed by Mr. Gibbon Wakefield and 
Mr. Hanson,’ suggests the inference that Mr. Reeves, or his in- 
formant, was under the impression that the questions of the clergy 
reserves and of the crown lands were ‘one and the .same, whereas 
they were, of course, distinct, and are dealt with in separate portions 
of the report. According to Lady Durham, writing in January 
1839, ‘Lord Durham has been very busy getting up his reports.’ 
One need not be very busy to affix one’s signature to another man’s 
production, but it is for this, or for nothing, that external 
evidence, such as it is, can be adduced. Mr. Garnett’s speculations 
are doubtless ingenious, but they owe their origin to the idea that 
there must be some truth behind gossip, and, if this bea fallacy, do 
not they also fall to the ground ? Hvuaeu E. Eaerton. 


' Ante, p. 268. 
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Reviews of Books 


Studies in History and Jurisprudence. By James Bryce, D.C.L. Two 
volumes. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1901.) 


Tue English people, unlike the Roman, has always found a difficulty 
in reconciling law with literature. Since the days when Blackstone, in 
Oxford, first taught English law ‘ to speak the language of a scholar and 
a gentleman’ the list of those who have succeeded in handling the 
broader and more vital aspects of law without either dreary prolixity or 
purely professional subtlety has been singularly and regrettably small. 
Yet no nation is, in point of fact, more indebted to legal categories for its 
cast of thought and its attitude to political questions. For this reason 
Mr. Bryce’s Studies deserve a warm appreciation. Mr. Bryce dis- 
courses as befits a former Oxford professor, a statesman, a compara- 
tive student of institutions, and the foremost of British publicists, on 
the constitutional and legal element in history, on forms of govern- 
ment as causes as well as effects, on the conditions, nature, and organs 
of law-making, and on the methods and temper of legal studies. In all 
sixteen essays the central theme belongs to the province of jurisprudence, 
jurisprudence calling historical induction to the aid of analysis. By 
many and various paths—by pursuing the comparison of the history and 
law of Rome with the history and law of England, by the collation and 
examination of actual constitutions, by the rehandling of some of the 
leading topics in the history of political philosophy—Mr. Bryce leads 
the reader through the observation of what is law here and there to 
attain to a more refined and a more profound reflexion on the grand 
question, What is law? The method and the spirit of inquiry adopted 
cannot be more happily indicated than by the language which the writer 
himself employs in eulogy of the Roman jurists—‘ philosophical, not in 
the sense of being abstract, but in the firm grasp of principles, and the 
refined exactitude with which every principle is applied.’ 

Minute criticism would be ill-judged and impertinent. A work, of 
which the avowed aim is a large and liberal treatment of problems which 
should be very actual to every citizen of an imperial people, challenges 
and deserves consideration in a similarly broad spirit. Errors of detail, 
if such there were, would not seriously impair its value, while omissions 
are to be judged not by a standard of exhaustiveness but by one of 
relevancy. It might, indeed, give cause for some surprise that Mr. Bryce 
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has altogether failed to emphasise the happy historical development by 
which Roman law, originally in penetralibus pontificum repositwm, passed 
under the charge of the praetor, the organ of the lay reason and the 
mouthpiece of layman’s law. This would have furnished a topic for 
edification. But that his criticism of the dogmatic and abstract school 
of English jurisprudence should be severe was to be expected from a 
thinker whose wide historical survey compelled attention to the narrowness 
of its premises and the ‘insularity’ of its conclusions. To charge 
Austin’s notorious definition of the ‘sovereign’ in the United Kingdom 
with falsity ‘not only to law, but also to history, which shows that the 
great council of the nation has never been deemed to consist of or include 
“« trustees ” for the nation,’ is rather too summary a condemnation. The 
language of ‘trusteeship’ is a commonplace in the best tradition of 
English political thought (it is to be found in Locke and in Burke), and 
even Blackstone, while he protests as a lawyer, would seem to admit the 
doctrine of ultimate popular sovereignty as a piece of political philosophy. 
Nor, indeed, does Mr. Bryce’s own view appear quite free from inconsistency, 
for while in one passage (ii. 61) the ‘ practical sovereign’ is regarded as 
being the house of commons, a couple of pages further on it is identified 
with ‘ a strongest force, a power to which all other powers bow.’ Hobbes 
and Bentham Mr. Bryce can forgive; towards Austin he is almost 
resentful. Bentham can plead absorption in the practical business of law 
reform : Hobbes ‘ was the advocate of a scheme intended to cure actual 
political evils ;’ ‘he is presenting an ideal state :’ but Austin ‘wrote as a 
jurist professing to describe the normal and typical state.’ In instituting 
this contrast the writer shows an imperfect appreciation of the real 
attitude and aim of Hobbes. Undoubtedly he was prepared with ascheme 
of amendment, but the essential feature of his work lay in the 
demonstration alike to sovereigns and subjects of truths which were 
fundamental and unalterable. His design was not merely to establish 
absolute government, but to supply irrefutable proof that every govern- 
ment was, of its nature, absolute. The tenor of his teaching was not to 
assume, as Mr. Bryce represents him, that the sovereign de iwre will also 
be the sovereign de facto, but that the sovereign de facto is necessarily 
also sovereign de iwre. And he is equally convinced with Austin of the 
universal validity of his analysis. He applies it as courageously, and it 
must be confessed as unsuccessfully, as ever did his disciple. Whether 
the commonwealth be monarchical or popular, whether founded on force 
or consent, the rights and consequences of sovereignty are shown to be still 
the same. W. G. Poason Smita. 


Life and Letters in the Fourth Century. By T. R. Grover, M.A. 
(Cambridge: University Press. 1901.) 


. Tue literature of the fourth century might be thought to offer an un- 


promising subject, and it is therefore no small achievement that Mr. 
Glover has been able to produce such an interesting book about it. 
‘ After all’ (as he himself remarks of Synesius), ‘it is a great deal if a 
writer is delightful.’ Mr. Dill’s task was rather different, for the social and 
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political aspects of a period of change have an historical importance which 
will always demand attention. The strength of Mr. Glover's book lies in its 
literary criticism, and the freshness and vivacity with which he discusses 
the chief writers and tendencies of the epoch will attract the general 
reader and at the same time give a new stimulus to students. It must 
be confessed that most of the literature of the fourth century is 
laborious reading, and Mr. Glover makes no attempt to gloss over its 
defects; but three writers he singles out for sincere and well-merited 
praise—Ammianus, Claudian, and Prudentius. The last, perhaps, is his 
favourite. ‘The more one studies his contemporaries the more one 
admires him,’ and ‘ we feel that here is a true man.’ He is one of the 
most definitely Christian of all the writers dealt with in the volume, and 
in this fact, perhaps, is to be found the reason of his superiority. As Mr. 
Glover well puts it in another connexion, ‘the church of that day had 
her weaknesses .. . but she rose superior to all the world around her, and 
to whatever sphere of work and thought we turn we find her marked off 
from all her environment by the characteristic it had not and she had— 
life and the promise of life.’ The sketches of Ausonius, Augustine, and 
Synesius are very successful in impressing the personality of their 
subjects upon the reader, and we may also call attention to the interesting 
chapters on women pilgrims and on Greek and early Christian novels. 
Among the latter the literary and historical importance of such stories as 
the ‘ Life of Antony’ and the ‘ Descent into Hell’ is well brought out. 
‘There is a vigour about this piece and an imagination which rise to 
higher levels than the Greek world dared now to attempt.’ We wish that 
Mr. Glover had added a bibliography of the authors he deals with. The 
modernisms of his style might occasionally be restrained with advantage, 
but the work is that of a scholar and a widely read man, and mistakes 
are rare. We think that it would have been more correct to describe the 
title of Ausonius’s ‘ Parentalia’ as funeral poems rather than as ‘ lines to 
his relatives ’ (p. 118). G. McN. RusHrortna. 


Geschichte der Wandalen. Von Lupwic Scumipt. 
(Leipzig: Teubner. 1901.) 


THE Vandals, owing to the shortness of their time of power and the 
completeness of their disappearance, have attracted less interest than 
most of the other Teutonic races who established themselves on the ruins 
of the empire, and a monograph such as the present is therefore 
very welcome. Dr. Schmidt does not write in a pleasing style, but he is 
master of his subject, and presents us with a history of the Vandals in 
which it would be hard to find an omission or a serious inaccuracy. The 
work opens with the first mention of the Vandals by the elder Pliny, and 
from the scattered references in early writers their migrations are traced 
with considerable probability down to the passage of the Rhine in 406. 
The intermediate period covered by the next twenty-two years is passed 
over somewhat rapidly, but new light is thrown on the obscure subject 
of the conquest of Africa, and the method in which the Vandals were 
settled in the country is clearly explained. The most interesting point 
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in the history of the Vandal kingdom is naturally the relations between 
the conquerors and their Catholic subjects. Here Dr. Schmidt is on the 
whole successful in steering a middle course between whitewashing the 
Vandals and accepting all Victor’s statements ; but I do not understand 
why he says that Geiseric’s wrath against the Catholic priests who asked 
to be allowed to minister to their own people in the Vandal districts was 
just; while on the other hand I cannot think that he has given a satis- 
factory explanation of Hunneric’s persecution. We may safely assume 
that the condition on which he allowed a bishop of Carthage to be ap- 
pointed, toleration for Arians in the empire, was not observed, and a 
persecution might then not unnaturally follow. Dr. Schmidt also omits 
to notice that Zenon, after the issue of the Henotikon in 482, and conse- 
quent rupture with the pope, might be less inclined to take up the cause 
of the western Catholics. 

Tn a few places Dr. Schmidt has apparently failed to express his own 
meaning. For instance, there is a strange statement on p. 44 that the 
Ostrogoths, when settled in the empire, had not a king belonging to an 
ancient royal house, and the remark on p. 51 that a western fleet (does 
he mean a standing fleet ?) appears for the last time in 419 is hardly 
consistent with the fact that Majorian collected a fleet to attack the 
Vandals. What is meant by the assertion on p. 47 that Africa Pro- 
consularis consisted of the former dioceses of Carthage and Hippo I 
cannot even guess, and I am yet more puzzled when on the next page I 
find the expression Didcese Hispanien, where the word is used in its 
proper technical sense. Again, to say that Hunneric issued an edict on 
17 May 483 in consequence of the arrival of an envoy whom Zenon had 
been induced by Felix, who became pope on 18 March 483, to send is to 
imply an almost incredible rapidity of events. And why does Dr. Schmidt 
persist in calling Hunneric’s wife by her mother’s name of Eudoxia 
instead of her own name, Eudokia ? The book would be more useful if it 
contained an index. E. W. Brooks. 


Pelagius in Irland. Texte und Untersuchungen zur patristischen 
Litteratur. Von Hetnricn Zimmer. (Berlin: Weidmann. 1901.) 


Tuts is an exhaustive and valuable monograph on the curious literary 
history attached to a work on St. Paul’s Epistles, known to have been 
written by the Irish heresiarch Pelagius, but long believed to have 
been lost. It exhibits the ingenuity and acuteness which we have 
been accustomed to associate with Professor Zimmer, and which are 
here focussed and expended on the literary question which is the 
subject-matter of the volume. There are no digressions. There are no 
side-lights thrown on the revolutionary theories about the life of 
St. Patrick and about early Irish church history, with which Zimmer 
astonished his readers some years ago in his ‘ Keltische Beitriige,’ and more 
recently in his ‘ Keltische Kirche in Britannien und Irland,’ in the third 
edition of the ‘ Realencyklopiidie fiir protestantische Theologie,’ vol. x.! 


' Noticed in the English Historical Review, xvi. p. 757, 1901. 
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The only exception to this statement is the guess (we can call it nothing 
more) on p. 22 that a well-known and much-debated statement of 
Prosper ? means that Palladius (whom Zimmer elsewhere identifies with 
St. Patrick) was sent from Rome to Ireland by Pope Celestine in 481 as 
an orthodox bishop—als erster kanonisch geweihter Bischof—for the 
suppression of Pelagianism in that country. 

There is early and satisfactory evidence that a commentary on the 
Pauline epistles was written by Pelagius. Marius Mercator, 418-451, 
tells us that Pelagius composed in Pawli Apostoli epistolas expositiones 
brevissimas, which he sometimes cites as in Apostolwm Paulwm commen- 
tarios, of which he evidently possessed a copy, and from which he quotes 
what he considers to be objectionable passages. But with the suppression 
and disappearance of Pelagianism in western Christendom in the fifth 
century this commentary speedily disappeared, in company with all the 
other works of Pelagius. As early as the sixth century, in an exhaustive 
account of the literature connected with St. Paul’s Epistles, Cassiodorus 
Senator makes no mention of such a work, although he possessed an 
anonymous commentary, from which he eliminated passages of a Pelagian 
tendency, and which was, no doubt, the work in question. After a 
thousand years’ obscurity it came to be believed that the work of Pelagius 
existed in a work traditionally attributed to St. Jerome. This work con- 
sisted of expositions of thirteen Pauline epistles (excluding that to the 
Hebrews), written in a style quite unlike the loquacious style of St. 
Jerome, but aptly corresponding to the title of Expositiones brevissimae. 
Its non-Hieronymian authorship had been suspected, and its Pelagian 
atmosphere scented by many people, but the first person to assign it 
definitely to Pelagius was Cardinal Bellarmine. He was quite right. 
Two of St. Augustine’s and five of Mercator’s quotations from Pelagius 
are found verbatim in it. These alone are sufficient to prove the case. 
The way in which Cassiodorus pruned the anonymous commentary in 
his possession, referred to above, may have caused it to assume the ~ 
shape of the document included for so many centuries among the works 
of St. Jerome. Klasen’s arguments to the contrary are discussed at 
perhaps greater length than they are worth (pp. 16-8). How this 
work of Pelagius came to be fathered on St. Jerome is not clear. The 
suggestions made on p. 178 are hardly adequate or convincing. The 
process and steps described on p. 212 are avowedly conjectual, and do 
not help us very much; but in a note on this page reference is made to 
other compositions of Pelagius which have got mixed up with St. Jerome’s 
works. Certainly all will agree with the author that the fact that any 
work of Pelagius should for centuries have passed as the work of one of 
his keenest and most uncompromising opponents is the strangest irony of 
fate. But while this commentary lay practically unrecognised in the rest 
of Europe there is proof that copies of it existed in Ireland, and that it 
was there known to be the work of Pelagius in the seventh and eighth 
centuries ; and this in spite of the obliteration of Pelagianism on the 
continent, and of the destruction which sooner or later befell the greater 


* «Ad Scottos in Christum credentes ordinatus a papa Caelestino Palladius primus 
episcopus mittitur,’ 
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number of Irish manuscripts both in Ireland and on the continent, 
whither so many of them were taken in somewhat later times. 

Zimmer enumerates (p. 162, &c.) nine sources from which we derive 
our knowledge and our material for the reconstruction of the genuine 
commentary of Pelagius. Their varying relationship to the original work 
of Pelagius is exhibited in a diagram on p. 168, where it will be seen that, 
excepting the direct quotations in Augustine and Mercator, the place of 
honour is assigned to Pseudo-Hieronymus. The majority of these sources 
are Irish in origin, or in execution, or in both. Two of them, the 
‘Hibernensis ’ (Ca.) and the ‘ Collectaneum in epistolas Pauli’ of Sedu- 
lius (Sd.), are of less importance, the one because of the scantiness of 
the Pelagian material contained in it, the other because of the amount of 
anti-Pelagian dressing which it has gone through. The three most 
important manuscripts which Zimmer describes, and from which he 
prints at length, are, firstly, the ‘Book of Armagh’ (LA.), pp. 26-39. 
Unfortunately this early ninth-century manuscript contains only the 
‘prologues’ and the argumenta ad epistolas; secondly, the ‘ Codex 
Paulinus Wirziburgensis’ {Wb.), also a ninth-century Irish manuscript, 
The Scriptural. text and the Irish glosses of this manuscript are now 
accessible in vol. i. of the splendid ‘Thesaurus Palaeohibernicus,’ 
edited by W. Stokes and J. Strachan. Zimmer prints the commen- 
tary (pp. 40-112), which contains no less than 949 longer or shorter 
passages attributed to Pelagius by name. Thirdly, the ‘Codex MS. 
Biblioth. Vindobon.,’ 1247 (Wn.), written by the Irishman Marianus 
Scotus, founder of the monastery of Regensburg in 1079. An account of 
this manuscript is given on p. 12, and its Pelagian contents are printed 
on pp. 187-53. It is not known how the original Pelagian commentary 
reached Ireland. Zimmer suggests—but here again it is only conjecture— 
that Pelagius himself may have sent a copy of it at an early date to his 
native country; and that Pelagianism may have held firm possession 
there, undisturbed by the rescript of Honorius in 418, which imposed 
the penalty of banishment on Pelagians, and by the further measures 
taken against it by Constantius in 420. The question whether the 
original work of Pelagius included a commentary on the Hebrews, as 
found in Wb., Wn., and elsewhere, is discussed at length, and the negative 
is established (pp. 178-198), though the reason suggested for the omission 
—es fehlte ihm an Material—seems hardly probable or adequate, notwith- 
standing the explanation of it which follows. 

The second and rather larger portion of this book is taken up with a 
detailed account of a most interesting discovery recently made by Professor 
Zimmer himself. He has unearthed another copy of the Commentary of 
Pelagius in a ninth-century manuscript at St. Gall (Cod. 73), and he gives 
us a long description of the newly found treasure, and of the way in which 
he discovered it. It is known on the authority of a ninth-century manu- 
script catalogue that the abbey library of St. Gall possessed then, pro- 
bably between 850 and 872, an ‘ Expositio Pelagii super omnes Epistolas 
Pauli,’ bound up in one volume between two treatises of Origen, the first 
on Genesis, Exodus, and Leviticus, the second on the Epistle to the 
Romans. These two treatises of Origen are still in existence in Codd. 87 
and 88. They are both written in a continental hand, and, as there is no 
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mention otherwise, no doubt the ‘ Expositio Pelagii’ was written in a conti- 
nental hand as well. It must, however, have been a copy of an Irish 
original, not only because, as has been shownat length in part i., the original 
‘ Expositio Pelagii,’ in its pure form, is only known to have survived in 
Ireland, but also because of certain textual and orthographical indications 
in the manuscript itself. But how could an Irish manuscript copy of this 
work of Pelagius have reached St. Gall? It does not seem to have been 
brought from any other Celtic continental monastery, certainly not from 
Reichenau, for the ‘ Expositio Pelagii’ is not entered in any of the three 
known Reichenau catalogues earlier than 850. But an Irish bishop, 
Marcus, visited St. Gall during the abbacy of Grimoldus, 841-872, on his 
return from Rome, accompanied by his nephew Moengal, afterwards 
called Marcellus, and there, among other propecty, left his books. 
Marcellus was made magister scholae at St. Gall, and occupied that post 
for twenty years. His death is recorded on 30 Sept. 871, and the entry 
of his death in the ‘ Annals of Ulster’ informs us that he was abbot of 
Bangor before he travelled to Rome with his uncle Marcus. This depends 
upon the identity of the Moengal whose obit is recorded in the ‘ Annals of 
Ulster’ with the Moengal who visited, stayed, and died at St. Gall. 
Dates suit, and we think that the identification is complete, although it 
has been disputed. Zimmer defends it at length on p. 222. Doubtless 
Moengal and his uncle Mark brought an original ‘ Expositio Pelagii’ with 
them from Ireland, and left it deposited at St. Gall, along with the Irish 
originals of the two volumes of Origen, which would together form three 
of the thirty libri scottice scripti known to have been at St. Gall in the 
middle of the ninth century. There copies would be made of them, or of 
some of them, in a continental handwriting, after which the original Irish 
manuscripts would be neglected, or forgotten, or destroyed. According to 
the latest St. Gall catalogue the manuscript ‘ Expositio Pelagii’ has 
been lost. It seemed possible that it might have strayed to some other 
library, such as Reichenau, Karlsruhe, or St. Paul. But all search for it 
in these and other places was in vain. It then struck Zimmer that it 
might be still at St. Gall in disguise. According to the newest catalogue 
of the St. Gall manuscripts no. 72 was ‘ Glossae incerti auctoris in epistolas 
S. Pauli.’ Applying certain test passages or keys, it did not take Zimmer 
long to ascertain that he had before him’ the genuine lost work of 
Pelagius. 

Having established this fact he plunges into a long and minute palwo- 
graphical description of the manuscript, and into a general description of 
its contents, into which, however interesting, we must not be tempted to 
follow him now. It should be mentioned that there are no Irish glosses. 
If there were any such glosses in the original Irish manuscript, a continental 
scribe would naturally omit them in copying. There are unmistakable 
proofs of an original Irish orthography, in one case causing an amusing 
misinterpretation of swperwiam for superbiam. The St. Gall MS. does 
not contain a pure text of the ‘Expositio Pelagii’ without interpola- 
tions or additions, the most important of these being, perhaps, the 
commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews, which, whether as found 
here or elsewhere, is proved to belong to a different age and a different 
author. Zimmer thinks that it is probably a seventh-century Irish 
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addition made to complete the exposition of Pelagius. Then follows the 
text of the St. Gall MS. at length, pp. 280-448, or rather in such a form 
as to exhibit all the variations from Pseudo-Hieronymus (PHi.), and to 
enable the reader to construct the full text for himself, if so inclined, at 
leisure. 

This book is not, as Zimmer allows (pp. 276-9), a critical edition of 
the ‘ Expositio Pelagii,’ but it is a great clearing of the ground for such an 
achievement hereafter, and it is carried out with an industry and acumen 
which are worthy of the best traditions of German scholarship. 


F. E. WARREN. 


Justinien et la Civilisation Byzantine au VI? Siécle. Par C. Drent. 
(Paris: Leroux. 1901.) 


M. Dien, who holds one of the very few chairs in Europe which are 
specially designed for the advancement of Byzantine studies, has fitly 
dedicated to M. Schlumberger a work which in form and scope is 
modelled on M. Schlumberger’s three magnificent monographs on the 
warrior emperors of the tenth century. To say that it is worthy of its 
models, both in the attractive treatment of a fascinating subject and in 
the excellence of the valuable, carefully chosen illustrations, is to bestow 
upon it the highest praise. M. Diehl had already established his reputa- 
tion as an historian by his works on East-Roman administration in Italy 
and in Africa, but his present volume is more ambitious, and its theme 
affords a greater opportunity for displaying grasp and insight. It is 
probably a gain to his book that he has arranged the events of Justinian’s 
reign not in chronological order, but under subject headings. In book i. 
he draws portraits of the emperor and empress and the principal ministers. 
In book ii. he describes Justinian’s work under the heads of foreign 
policy, military activity, legislation, administration, religion, diplomacy. 
In book iii. he draws a series of pictures of Byzantine civilisation, 
associating them with the great cities of the empire—Constantinople 
(chapters on the Hippodrome, St. Sophia, religious life in the sixth century, 
Byzantine commerce), Athens and paganism, Antioch and Northern 
Syria, Rome (the empire and papacy), Ravenna and Byzantine art. 
As a study of the Roman empire in the sixth century this book super- 
sedes all previous works. 

It seems to me that in drawing his portrait of Justinian M. Diehl 
has shown remarkable discernment, and has appreciated more fully than 
his predecessors the complication of the problem. It is difficult to con- 
vey his summation briefly, but it nearly amounts to this: that Justinian 
was in many respects a small man, of weak will and ill-balanced mind, 
but of a soaring spirit, imbued and moved by two great ideas, the 
Imperial and the Christian. In such a long reign as this emperor’s— 
and it is to be remembered that he was about forty-five years old 
when he succeeded his uncle—M. Diehl recognises that we must expect 
inconsistencies in policy and temper. The minute comparison between- 
the two mosaic portraits of Justinian at Ravenna, that of 8. Vitale, 
dated 547 (before Theodora’s death), and that of S. Apollinare Nuovo, 
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about ten years later, is extremely interesting, and has particular value, as 
the author is a specialist on Byzantine art. We can see, even at a glance, 
from the photographs, that Justinian had aged before the second portrait 
was executed : his face seems to have grown longer and thinner ; his eyes 
have not the same intentness. I doubt, however, whether the artist of 
this portrait intended to represent the emperor with wn double menton. 
Does not the mosaic line which M. Diehl interprets as a second chin 
belong to the collar ? ! 

Common sense marks M. Diehl’s treatment of the problem (in some 
respects, perhaps, easier) of Theodora. He sums up the position excel- 
lently when he writes (p. 40)— 


Une actrice, une danseuse, née et grandie dans les coulisses, se conduisant 
comme en tout temps se conduisent la plupart de ses pareilles, puis lassée des 
amours sans lendemain, cherchant l'homme sérieux qui lui offrira les diamants 
et le petit hétel, et l’ayant trouvé, sachant se faire épouser, et vivant alors de la 
vie la plus rangée, la plus réguliére, pour finir sans la dévotion: est-ce lA vrai- 
ment une aventure bien extraordinaire ? 


And he adds, L’aventure de Théodora, en somme assez banale, ne mérite 
point—d supposer qu'elle soit vraie—le luxe de grands mots dont on la 
flétrit. He believes that there is probably wn fond de vérité in the 
story of the ‘ Historia Arcana,’ but he supplies the advocate of Theodora’s 
virtue with a new point when he emphasises the circumstance that the 
Byzantine mob, when it poured insults upon Justinian, in the famous scene 
in the Hippodrome in January 532, made no allusion, so far as our record 
goes, to-the character of the empress. M. Diehl has a good note 
on the difficulties connected with the phrase rjv éx rod zopvziov, applied to 
Theodora in John of Ephesus. It seems hardly credible that her 
protégé, who always extolled her, described her thus. Possibly it may be 
a gloss. But perhaps the expression had a‘ slang’ meaning, and referred 
to the career of Theodora as a star of the opéra bouffe. I base this con- 
jecture on a remarkable passage in Justinian, ‘ Novell,’ 81 (ed. Zacharii), 
epi trav irate, & (vol. i. p. 468): zpoodov ri eri 7d Ogarpov dyoveay Hr 53) 
mopvas xadodvow. This suggests that ropvetov might have been an oppro- 
brious ‘ slang’ term for the green room of the bouffonnes. M. Diehl 
ascribes to Theodora absolute influence over Justinian, and I am inclined 
to think that here he goes a little too far. 

The appreciation of Belisarius is just. ‘ His services were great, but 
essentially the services of a soldier. Outside his profession he seems to 
have had few ideas of his own, little personal initiative ; he was the docile 
instrument of imperial policy.’ ‘He was a lucky rather than a great 
general.’ He lacked perhaps le clair et prompt coup d’eil du grand 
général, qui sait voir et saisir l’instant décisif. Finlay said long ago that 
Belisarius occupied a more prominent place in history than his merits 
could justly claim. 

M. Diehl sees in the bad financial administration the chief defect of 
the reign. It is a-question that may be argued whether Justinian’s 
radically unsound finance or his religious policy had a more detrimental 


' Cp. the 8. Vitale picture. 
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influence upon the subsequent history of the eastern empire. The states- 
manlike Henotikon of Zeno (the importance of which has not been 
sufficiently recognised) had paved the way for the unity of the east; 
Justinian's policy prevented reconciliation, and caused a disruption which 
made the task of the Saracens light. The motive of that policy was, of 
course, his design of reconquering the west. Few of us cn help 
sympathising with his ideal, even though we regard it as unwise. 
Summing up the results of the reign, M. Diehl remarks, La pensée fut 
souvent grande: Vexécution fut presque toujours hdtive, incomplete et 
médiocre. I imagine that most students of the period will approve this 
judgment. 

I will not discuss any questions of detail here, or make any particular 
criticisms ; but I may express regret that in his excellent chapter on 
Vewvre religieuse the author did not elucidate at more length the 
aphtharto-docetic episode of Justinian’s senility. I may also observe 
that (p. 344) it should have been noted that the questionable letter of 
Vigilius ta the Monophysite leaders is given by Victor Tonnennensis 
sub a. 542. In conclusion I must emphasise the importance of the illus- 
trations, not a few of which cannot be found elsewhere. J. B. Bury. 


Deutsche Geschichte im Zeitalter der Hohenstaufen. Zweiter Band, 
1190-1273. Von Dr. J. Jasrrow und Dr. G. Winter. (Stuttgart : 
J. G. Cotta. 1901.) 


Tuts volume, with its six hundred and odd pages (each with its forty- 
five lines of German print), without a single note on any page, is ar 
forbidding in its aspect as it is clear in its arrangement and style. The 
matter dealt with by the writers (or rather writer, for after the death of 
Dr. Jastrow it fell to Dr. Winter to finish the work, and from the death 
of Henry VI onwards he has written the book independently) is multi- 
tudinous ; butit has been deftly packed into a small compass, and that 
too without its being difficult for the reader to lay his hand on anything 
he wants—a result largely due to an abundance of cross references. 
The aim of Dr. Winter was evidently to write a political history, or 
perhaps I had better say a diplomatic history of German policy. Taking 
this diplomatic point of view, he has, it seems to me, a little modernised 
the Hohenstaufen: they may be medieval men, as Professor Maitland 
would say, but they wear full court dress; they intrigue with all the 
jinesse and they lie with all the aplomb of a modern statesman. 
Bismarck seems to dominate Dr. Winter's view of the Hohenstaufen, as he 
appears to colour Mommsen’s view of Caesar; but it is rather as the 
diplomatic fencer than as the man of blood and iron that he does so. 
The circle in which Dr. Winter finds his diplomatists is that of the 
ministeriales who formed the court and the standing. army of the 
Hohenstaufen, and who directed imperial policy, he believes, ey. on 
such a notable occasion as the attack of Otto IV on Sicily in 1211. It 
seems, however, easier to explain the policy of Otto IV, as a recent writer 
does, by thé conjecture that the Norman kingdom of Sicily, with its 
wealthy exchequer and strong administration, was a tempting bait to the 
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half-English Otto,:who had seen, during his exile at the court of Henry I 
and Richard I, what a scaccarium, backed by a good judicial system, 
could do. To tell the truth, much of this diplomatic history is necessarily 
guesswork, which impresses the reader until he makes a guess of his own 
which perhaps impresses him more. Ina work where there are no notes 
to defend the conjectures the reader had perhaps better be chary of 
embracing them too readily. But it would be unjust not to admit that 
Dr. Winter has made his history very interesting by this method, and 
that, what with it and what with his lucid style, his book is a very good 
book indeed. 

The interest in political history does not leave much room for 
constitutional lore, but Dr. Winter throws many interesting side-lights 
on the development of the German constitution. For example, the 
origin of towns is explained, in a political way, by the rise of the great 
trade route over the Brenner, and by the weakness of the central power 
during the interregnum; and the relations of imperial policy to the 
growth of the towns are very well explained from the exigencies of the 
emperor’s political position, which made him now favour that growth 
in his own interest, like Philip of Swabia, and now blight it, like 
Frederic II, in order to secure the support of princes whom he needed 
still more than the towns. Above all the double basis of Hohenstaufen 
power—the ministeriales and the bishops—is again and again emphasised ; 
and the policy of the popes, who struck at their enemy through the 
latter, clearly indicated. The effect upon the German constitution of the 
development of towns, of the importance of the ministeriales during the 
interregnum (p. 182), of the alteration made in the bishops’ position by 
the constitutions of Egra (pp. 218-9), may all be traced in Dr. Winter’s 
pages. 

On one or two matters of fact issue may be joined with Dr. Winter. 
Alesia was the sister of Philip Augustus: Dr. Winter calls her (p. 9) 
on one line ‘ sister’ and on another ‘daughter.’ On p. 250 it is a double 
blunder to say that the old Greek philosophy had become a part of 
oriental culture shortly before the time of Frederic II’s education through 
the translations of Averroes. For, first, Syrian versions of Aristotle had 
been made as early as the first half of the fifth century of our era, while 
Arabic versions of these (not of the Greek, as Dr. Winter’s phrase would 
suggest) had been made as early as 700, by translators who were generally 
Syrians, and who had translated all Aristotle by 950. These translations 
were certainly read and studied and incorporated into oriental culture as 
early as 1000 a.p. Avicenna, one of the greatest commentators on 
Aristotle, died in 1087. Secondly, the ‘translations of Averroes’ is 
another serious error, for Averroes, che il gran comento feo,' based his 
commentary on Arabic versions made at least two centuries before; but 
he was not a translator. On p. 801 Dr. Winter mentions certain measures 
of Frederic II, and says that they could only be executed if registers of 
fiefs were either ready or were planned ; and thus, he adds, these measures 
worked fruitfully in this direction towards an orderly administration. This 
seems to mean that the measures led to the planning of registers ; but they 
were ‘ready,’ having existed for a century. The quaterniones dohanae 

' Inferno, iv. 144. 
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nostrae * which registered baronies, castles, and great fiefs generally, were 
an institution of King Roger; and Hugo Falcandus mentions defetarii 
containing feudorwm distinctiones.’ On p. 304 it might have been men- 
tioned that the reason why Frederic expelled the Genoese from Syracuse 
in 1220 was that they were freebooters who had taken Syracuse by storm 
in 1204.‘ 

In conclusion it may be objected to Dr. Winter’s book that he is too 
partial to the emperor of the moment, whoever he may be. The rabies 
aquilonaris of Henry VI and his crew becomes merely a ‘ strong policy ;’ 
Otto IV in opposition is cursed as a disruptor of the empire, only to be 
blessed when he becomes recognised as emperor, and asserts his position 
as such by breaking his word. Finally, the many things in the conduct 
of Frederic II that have to be criticised are either touched upon lightly 
or glossed over altogether. That he could be guilty of duplicity is an 
undoubted fact: one proof of it—his conduct with regard to the wnio 
regni ad imperium in 1219-20 —Dr. Winter seeks to justify. That he 
could be, and in the most critical moments of his life was, carried astray by 
fits of passion deserves more emphasis than it receives from Dr. Winter, 
for it was at the very tide of his affairs which was leading him on to 
fortune—that is to say, after Corte Nuova—that he threw away his chances 
in a fit of vindictiveness. But the side of history that deals with character 
and its effects is one that Dr. Winter, absorbed in diplomacy, does not 
touch. EK. Barker. 


Select Pleas, Starrs, and other Records from the Rolls of the Exchequer 
of the Jews, A.D. 1220-1284. Edited for the Selden Society by J. M. 
Rice. (London: Quaritch. 1902.) 


''ue publication of these records has long been wished for by the students 
of English history in the thirteenth century, especially on account of 
their bearing on legal, financial, and Jewish antiquities. Only the 
beginning of the series had been printed, while the rest had been but 
briefly described or partially made use of in the scholarly essays issued 
in connexion with the Anglo-Jewish Exhibition in 1887. The Selden 
and the Jewish Historical Societies, by whose co-operation this handsome 
volume is published, may be congratulated upon having selected an editor 
who reads his texts accurately, translates them correctly, and explains 
them sagaciously with the help of a thorough knowledge of medieval 
law and of the historical sources, unprinted records included. For the 
Jewish side of his task he has made himself well acquainted with the best 
English books. Continental literature might, we think, have helped to 
illustrate if not to solve some of his problems, for the status of the Jew 
amid Christian feudalism was then an international difficulty.' 

The transactions recorded in these rolls, all of them in Latin, with 
the exception of two in French (pp. 48, 182), mostly relate to Jewish 


? Huillard-Bréholles, Hist. Dipl. Frid. I, iv. 48-9. 

* Hugo Falecandus, apud Muratori, vii. 293 B. 

' Cf. ‘ Annales Januenses,’ s. a. 1204. 

' Cp. Deutsche Zeitschr. fiir Geschichtswiss, iii. 196 sqg.; English Historical 
Review, iii. 771 sqq. 
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money-lending and its consequences. Securities were given by way of 
pawn, mortgage, and rent-charge; and the attempts to elude the prohibi- 
tions against interest on interest or against usury between Jews helped 
to sharpen juristic sagacity and led the way to new legal and economic 
developments. Trial according to Jewry law meant in cases between Jew 
and Christian impannelling a jury half of Christians, half of Jews: if a 
Jew, however, accused a Jew, the inquest came before Jews (p. 95). A Jew 
was allowed to employ a Jewish countor or advocate at the exchequer ; 
but if disavowed this narrator was amerced (p. 54). In spite of a Christian 
plaintiff requiring a Jewish defendant to wage his law twelve-handed, 
according to the custom of the realm, the exchequer acquitted the Jew 
on his swearing his purgation oath with a single hand (p. 89). If, how- 
ever, the defendant had offered to be tried according to common law, his 
oath alone was deemed insufficient. No case of perjury is mentioned. 
Murder, assault, rape, and larceny occur but rarely. Corruption of the 
supervising officers, forgery, and coin-clipping are but too frequent. One 
wretch, whom the Jews excluded because he had hesitated, when asked 
what he was, to profess his faith at once, charges another Jew with coin- 
clipping ; the exchequer, however, believes the verdict of the Jewish jury 
that fragments of coin had been strewn in front of the man’s door in 
order to ruin him (p. 95). This reminds one of the cases of children’s 
bodies smuggled into Jews’ houses. Had the scoundrel turned approver 
in order to save his life ? 

While English legal theory considered the Jewish possessions as 
chattels of the crown the king practically never extorted money out of 
the Jews, except on the formally fixed pretexts of tallage, mulct, fee, 
and license. The machine of royal justice did not go without golden oil ; 
but, except where superstition came into play, no innocent person, it 
seems, was condemned, while the guilty often escaped, when the king or 
his judges had been bribed. The treasury took one-third from every 
Jewish inheritance and all the property of a convert from Judaism : else 
it would have lost the theoretical pretension we have mentioned. But it 
confiscated also the property of a Jew who defied the excommunication of 
his synagogue for more than forty days. It was hardly Jewish law that 
the king intended thus to enforce, though we may compare his action with 
that of Henry I when he amerced the priests who resisted canon law : if 
a pretext was necessary this may have consisted rather in the preserva- 
tion of order in the Jewry. A religious king like Edward I could not but 
feel scruples about this ill-gotten wealth arising from usury, and he 
granted the Jewish poll tax to the London house of converts (p. 113). 

Even where bonds and acquittances disclose nothing but the dry 
details of business, the names of the parties concerned or of the controlling 
magistrates arouse historical interest. Henry III and his successor, their 
families, the highest nobility, prelates, ministers, and judges appear on 
this stage, and by no means only in financial or official relations. Eleanor 
of Provence causes the Jews of Marlborough, Gloucester, Worcester, and 
Cambridge to be removed to other towns outside her dower estates (p. 85), 
Wherever the baronage is victorious over the royalists it will freely 
plunder the Jews and the royal chests containing their bonds (pp. 82 sq. 
37 sq., 44, 76). Glimpses of everyday life appear, for instance, in prices 
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of dress and furniture. For these articles the roll generally retains the 
vernacular names, some of which the philologist may care to note. We 
find the law-books of Justinian as a pawn in Jewish hands, and S. Pauli 
epistolae glossatae were appraised at 40 shillings (p. 108), a sum which then 
could buy eight oxen at the least. Among Hebrew books ‘ Gamaliel ’ is 
mentioned (p.18). Diplomatists ought to read the technical details of record- 
forging and the criteria for its discovery (pp. 4,40). The fee for writing the 
triplicate chirograph was only twopence. Once the fine rolls are vouched 
by a litigant (p. 54). More than eighty English towns are mentioned, most 
of them containing Jewisb colonies; and London topography is often 
alluded to. Among the 400 names of Jews—some of them French 
translations from Hebrew and none betraying the slightest Anglo-Saxon 
trace—-Mr. Rigg points out those of the chief rabbis and other remarkable 
men : for instance, that of the father of the poet Meir of Norwich (p. 15). 
The will of a brother of the chief rabbi Elias was confirmed by the king 
in 1270, quod numquam in vita sua in aliquo deliquit contra nos, set tan- 
quam bonus et fidelis Iudeus bene et fideliter more Iudeorum vizxit (p. 67, 
n. 2). Is it possible that Aaron of Colchester (p. 9) is the man caricatured 
on the Essex forest roll of 1277? The internal life of the Jewry did not 
as a rule concern the exchequer at all. The Jews among themselves 
enjoyed a large autonomy and (just as their brethren in Cologne) settled 
civil and religious affairs in a tribunal of their own. Their excommuni- 
cation, however, required royal confirmation, even when it was merely 
intended to enforce the contribution for the cost of the Jewish cemetery. 
Criminal cases between Jews occurred but rarely; once, however, two 
families in Warwick quarrelled so fiercely that one Jewess comedit naswm 
et auriculas of another (p. 12). 

The exterior history of the English Jew, his legal status, and his 
relation to the crown is the principal matter upon which this publication 
sheds light. Quite appropriately, therefore, it is this position of the Jew 
among the Christians from the Norman Conquest to 1290, especially the 
origin and constitution of the Jewish exchequer, to which the editor 
devotes his elaborate introduction. It is almost an essay by itself, and 
makes but few direct references to the ensuing text. Though packed with 
matter and suggestions, it still reads pleasantly. Mr. Rigg overlooks 
nothing of importance, understands the problems thoroughly, and without 
being afraid of speaking his mind tries to judge impartially. If we agree 
with him that the Jew’s position became untenable amid English 
feudalism, chiefly from economical and constitutional causes, we ought 
still, among the different factors which led to the expulsion, not to 
underrate Edward’s religious fanaticism, stimulated by royal ladies and 
by the Mendicants. He showed his hatred for the Jews as early as 1269, 
and, having prohibited usury, gave them no fair and patient trial. In 
1218 the government had encouraged Jewish immigration ; and the then 
regent enjoyed the renown of a true statesman. The reversal of this 
policy in 1290 undoubtedly seemed to Edward a benefit for the English 
people. But was this opinion not partly influenced by the care for the 
good of his soul? And was: it impossible to turn former usurers into 
those merchants and bankers of international training whom, as later on 
Italians and Hanseates proved, England’s economical condition could not 
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yet do without? Nor can we leave uncontradicted what Mr. Rigg says 
about those cases of alleged murder which nowadays ought no longer 
even to be called ritual murders, because, if true and if due to religious 
fanaticism, they still can never have served in a Jewish religious cere- 
mony. The crucifixion of little Hugh of Lincoln, incompatible as it was 
with rabbinical law, might, Mr. Rigg deems, become less incredible if 
‘the practice be supposed to have been confined to a small and obscure 
sect of fanatical zealots.’ Where is there a trace of such a sect in 
Lincoln in 1244? Where is there an instance that any Jewish sect did 
or does deviate from the ritual of the community into a sanguinary 
practice? Again, Mr. Rigg rejects the ‘ mythical hypothesis,’ because, 
if it were true, many more than ‘only’ two similar cases ought to have 
turned up in the forty-six remaining years of the Jews’ stay in England. 
Does he realise that the myth can crystallise into a formal indictment 
only after the discovery—rare at all times, we hope—of the body of a 
Christian child dead from a cause not known? We refrain from entering 
into the Lincoln case, which bas been treated by Messrs. W. Rye and J. 
Jacobs. We have elsewhere tried to show how error and falsehood com- 
bined to make William of Norwich a martyr; the stages of a growing 
superstition cannot always be discerned so clearly. The circumcision 
of the child of Benedictus physicus (a converted Jew, no doubt) offers no 
parallel to a murder ; its report here printed shows at least one gross lie 
and three self-contradictions. Mr. Rye’s publication ought to have been 
quoted. 

The legal side of the Jew’s position in England has never been so 
clearly traced as by Mr. Rigg. In order to elucidate it he prints John’s 
charters, the ordinances ‘De Iudaismo’ of 1258, 1269, 1271, and the 
‘Chapitles tuchaunz la Gyverie’ (already known to us through Gross), 
‘the draft of a statute,’ possibly ‘of 1287’ (p. xxxix). He ingeniously 
compares the relation between crown and Jewry with the French droit 
d’aubaine. May not the root of its juristic construction be found in the 
Frankish empire? While Mr. Rigg avoids repeating the comparison of the 
Jew with the villain—who never could alter his status into freedom by 
his free will alone—he will scarcely succeed in classing the Jew’s position 
under perpetual wardship. It needs rather a category of its own. The 
‘ Assisa (or Statuta) Iudaismi,’ several times cited as an authority for the 
rules by which business was transacted and cases were tried in the 
exchequer of the Jews, cannot have consisted solely of John’s charters. 
Tt may refer to unwritten routine or to a lost assize, possibly of Henry II. 
The author of the ‘ Leges Edwardi Confessoris’ does not necessarily imply 
a struggle between crown and baronage for the protection of the Jews ; he 
seems simply to mean that the Jew’s liege lord must always be the king. 
Imaginary Jewish craft gilds would hardly fit in with what we know of 
Anglo-Norman economy. One of the earliest justices of the Jews was 
Geoffrey of Norwich. May we not identify him with the king’s clerk who, 
having read the papal condemnation of John at the exchequer, was 
suffocated under a metal mantle ?* The accurate ‘ Indices’ of Christians, 
Jews, places, and matters will, we trust, serve to draw the attention of the 


2 Cp. Mittheil. aus histor. Litter. xxviii. 154, and H. C. Lea in this Review, iv. 231. 
* Cp. Anglonormann. Geschichtsqu. p. 155. 
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students of many branches of history to important details. If, lastly, the 
reviewer has the unpleasant duty of finding fault with something, he 
would fain have wished the glossary to contain more than twenty-one 
words. But he is anxious not to conclude without a word of sincere 
gratitude to Mr. Rigg for the good service he has done to history. 

F, LIzBERMANN. 


La Lettre de Foire & Ypres au XIII* Siécle. Contribution & |’Etude 
des Papiers de Crédit. Par G. pes Marez. (Bruxelles: Lamertin. 
1901.) 


In 1895, when on a visit to Ypres, M. des Marez had the good fortune to 
find a large collection of ancient bonds—for such we might call them in 
English—which were preserved in the communal archives. There were 
more than seven thousand specimens, coming from the period between 
1248 and 1292. About them he has written an interesting monograph, 
which certainly deserves to be read by all who are studying the evolution 
of credit or the history of medieval commerce. No less than 161 
examples are printed in full, and four are reproduced by photography. 
It will not be the author’s fault if we do not know pretty thoroughly one 
of the principal wheels in the commercial mechanism of the thirteenth 
century. The lettre de foire is, in brief, a promise to pay at some fair—at 
one of the famous fairs of Champagne or Flanders, or possibly at one of 
our English fairs, at St. Ives or at Boston. In form the document is an 
indented chirograph, whereof one ‘ part’ is kept by the creditor, while 
the other remains with the échevins of Ypres, two of whom have served as 
witnesses of the bargain. The debtor is mentioned in the third person 
(Sachent tout, &e., que N. doit, &c.) He does not seal it, nor does he 
sign it with his name. After 1283 the work of writing chirographs seems 
to be in the hands of a very few clerks. Each of them signs the documents 
that he writes, not with his name, but with a parafe. Usually the 
document says that the payment is to be made to the original creditor 
ow a son commandement ki cheste presente chartre partie aportera. 
But the form was flexible. It could be varied to suit a casein which goods, 
e.g. wool, were to be delivered. It might comprise an hypothecation of 
movables and immovables, and sureties might join in it. If the debt is to 
be paid by instalments the earlier payments can be made pledges for the 
later payments : in other words, it is agreed that by non-payment of any 
instalment the debtor is to lose the benefit of those instalments which he 
has already paid. 

The words which describe the payee have naturally received a large 
share of our author’s attention. He argues that in the common form 
(given above) the word commandement—sometimes commant occurs 
instead —points to a person. If so, then we may translate the phrase by 
‘to him or to his mandatory producing this charter.’ And thus we seem 
to’be still far from negotiability, for the holder of the document when he 
exacted payment would be bound to show that he was the mandatory of 
the original creditor, and would have to sue in the original creditor’s 
name. I am inclined to think that this contention is correct, though 
at first we may scruple to construe commandement by ‘ mandatory’ and 
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not by mandate.’ It seems clear that this French phrase is an 
equivalent for a Latin phrase not unknown to us in England—namely, 
vel swo certo nuncio [or attornato] has litteras deferenti. M. des Marez 
is able to cite some instances where the little word ou or w seems to 
carry us a step further on the road towards negotiability. The payment 
is to be made to A. B. wu a son commandement u a cheli ki cheste presente 
chartre partie aportera. Our author, however, declines to assert—and 
in this I think he is wise—that this slight departure from a settled form 
makes a great legal difference, and that in these exceptional cases the 
debtor will have to pay any bearer of the document without demanding 
how he came by it. 

The lettre de foire does not seem to be a half-grown bill of 
exchange. Rather we must see here two parallel and independent 
documents. 


Au début du xiii™® siécle apparaissent les papiers de crédit: dans le monde 
commercial italien, la lettre de change; dans les pays du nord, la lettre de foire. 
Celle-ci est une création de l’esprit germanique, celle-la un produit du génie latin. 


Agreeing with the first of these sentences, we may hesitate a little 
before we accept the second if it would exclude the possibility that the 
lettre de foire, or the essence of it, came to the north of Europe from 
Italy. Long ages before the true bill of exchange left any impression on 
our English law-books bonds were current in England which in many 
respects closely resembled those which M. des Marez has discovered at 
Ypres, and it is believed that the earliest specimens of such bonds that 
England has to show were, almost without exception, executed in favour 
of Italian merchants—Bardi, Frescobaldi, Ricardi, and the like. Now, 
among the documents printed by M. des Marez there are a few which 
are not only similar to but almost identical with these English bonds, 
and these also are executed in favour of Italian merchants—Bardi, 
Frescobaldi, Ricardi, and the like. The suggestion seems permissible 
that their model comes from Italy, and M. des Marez has not set himself 
to argue that this is not the case. The execution before two officers of 
the town, and the deposit of one part of the indented charter in the town 
chest, we do not find in England until after the Statute Merchant of 
Edward I. M. des Marez has very rightly drawn attention to the 
English legislation which made a ‘ statute merchant’ one of the kinds 
of obligation known to our law, and what he has written of this matter 
will be of importance to those who are looking for the source of Edward’s 
statute. But our bond, our ‘single bond’ (so called to distinguish it 
from the later ‘ double bond,’ with a resulutory condition), is considerably 
older than the statute merchant, and, as already said, seems to come 
hither with the merchants of Florence, Siena, and Lucca. However, 
M. des Marez deserves our hearty thanks for the manner in which he 
has edited and analysed these important documents. They cannot fail 
to be of interest to students of legal and economic history. , 


F.. W. Marrraur. 
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The Welsh Wars of Edward I. By Jonn E. Morris, M.A. (Oxford: 
4 Clarendon Press. 1901.) 


Tuts is the most important and by far the most original contribution to 
our knowledge of the most critical period of medieval-English military 
history that has been made for many a long day. Mr. Morris has not 
been content with the vague generalities, the bewildering inconsistencies, 
and the hopeless bad guesses at numbers which characterise the ordinary 
chronicler ; neither has he satisfied himself with checking the chroniclers 
with the occasional documents that have happened to be in print. He 
has gone to the fountain-head in the public records, and has carefully 
worked through the pay rolls and other exchequer accounts in conjunc- 
tion with the printed and unprinted writs of summons and the calendared 
patent and close rolls, and has added to these important lighis from the 
pipe rolls. From these sources he has been able to throw a flood of 
light on all questions connected with English military organisation, the 
personnel, pay, Weapons, armour, marching power, commissariat, mount- 
ing, recruiting, and military skill of the armies of Edward I. He has in 
fact reconstituted in its essentials the Edwardian army. He has shown 
in detail the decline of feudalism through the change in the conception of 
knighthood, and the greater expense of campaigning. He has illustrated 
the growth of a doctrine of a quota, and shown how, as a rule, the king 
was content to accept theservice of less than a tenth of the number of heavy- 
armed horsemen which twelfth-century legal obligation had imposed upon 
the feudatories. He has traced the growth of pay, and shows how the 
feudal hosts of Edward were more feudal in form than in reality, and how 
the contracts of service and the organisation of drilled squadrons of 
men under a responsible chief which were so characteristic of the 
fourteenth century had their beginnings in Edward I’s reign. He has 
shown the growth of infantry, both of pikemen and archers, and the 
immense part played not only by the Welsh wars but by native Welsh 
soldiers in the development of the military system which, as Mr. Morris 
has shown elsewhere, had its first complete triumph at Dupplin Moor. 
He has given an infinitely better account of the Welsh campaigns than 
has been attempted hitherto, and has indicated their bearing on Edward's 
better known military method in Scotland. Moreover, he has not limited 
himself to things military. The constitutional importance of the Welsh 
wars, and the steady feudal and military pressure exercised by the barons 
of the Welsh march, have been put in a clear, sometimes, perhaps, in 
almost an exaggerated light. He has given us new reasons for under- 
standing the formation of the baronial opposition that triumphed in 
1297, and has shown how the personal grievances of the constable and 
marshal inevitably led them to the leadership of that opposition. The 
chapter on the custom of the Welsh march is an admirable addition to 
our knowledge of an obscure but attractive subject. In this andin many 
other ways the volume is as important a contribution to Welsh as to 
military and constitutional history. In this respect it has the supreme 
merit of putting the history of the two nations in close relation to each 
other. 

The facts thus laboriously collected are submitted by Mr. Morris to 
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a rigid and critical scrutiny, which shows distinct capacity for piecing 
together scattered details so as to make each of them play its 
part in the development of a well-digested and suggestive theory. 
Perhaps the form in which Mr. Morris has put the results of his 
investigations is less studied than the substance of them, and anyhow 
it can hardly be praised as unreservedly as the researches themselves. 
His method involves a certain amount of repetition, but that is the less 
important since he writes so closely and concisely, and packs his text so 
thickly with hard facts. The result is that the work is a distinctly 
difficult book to read, and is likely to repel the general reader. Though 
in all essential matters thoroughly scholarly, it suffers a little from the 
writer not having always given quite as much attention to the preceding 
and succeeding history as to his special subject. Thus his introductory 
chapter is in some points hardly as thorough as the rest of the work. 
He is not quite satisfactory in summarising the work of the Normans in 
Wales. He repeats without question the statement of fourteenth-century 
authorities that Hugh of Avranches was a nephew of the Conqueror, and 
assumes that a ‘ Frankville’ must necessarily be inhabited by Francigenae 
burgenses. Montgomery did not definitively become a royal castle after the 
fall of Robert of Belléme, but only after the extinction of the house of 
Bollers under Henry III. William de Valence certainly never obtained the 
earldom of Pembroke, nor were the contemporary Fitzalans styled earls 
of Arundel. Builth after the death of William de Braose went not to the 
Mortimers, as Mr. Morris repeatedly tells us, but to the crown, as his own 
document on p. 62 clearly shows. In very properly emphasising the 
importance of the march interest in determining the policy of such 
houses as those of Clare and Bohun, Mr. Morris forgets sometimes that 
they were English magnates as well, and does not realise that the 
‘loyalism’ of Fitzalan, Bigod, and Mortimer during the barons’ wars 
did not date from the beginning of the struggle but only from the change 
in political relations that was consummated in 1263. In the same way he 
seems rather to exaggerate the rawness of the English as fighters in the 
reign of Henry III, as if there had not been quite enough warfare to keep 
alive martial habits ; and when treating later of the Welsh campaigns, 
and re-emphasising once more the want of military skill of the levies, 
he forgets how very recent had been the rude and long experience of the 
barons’ wars. 

Indeed, all through the work there are small details of rather 
questionable matter to be found not unfrequently. On p. 72 the 
assize of arms of Henry II is not quite accurately summarised. 
Some of the very valuable tables of military service require a little 
adjustment. For instance, on pp. 68-4 William de Leyburn and Alan 
Plukenet might well have been transferred from the list of ‘ barons: 
tenure in England’ to that of the ‘lords marchers.’ On p. 81 the 
lists of cavalry summoned seem to demand some checking from the 
published writs. Mr. Morris omits the clerks holding lay fees, the 
women and minors, though they were, one is forced to think, equally 
compelled with the laymen of full age to send men, horses, and arms to 
the muster, and in smaller points the writs mention two, not one earl in 
Northants, and four, not two earls in Surrey and Sussex. But it is not 
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easy to get a list of soldiers directly from a list of ten nts. Again, there 
are a few geographical slips. ‘ Flintshire and the Four Cantreds’ is not 
precise, since Englefield, one of the four, was itself included in, and is 
indeed the nucleus of Flintshire. ‘Caer Cynan’ is an inaccurate form for 
the castle properly known as ‘Carreg Cennin.’ A few further corrections 
of the same type, and some important identifications of Welsh names 
which Mr. Morris has not explained, can be seen in an interesting review 
of this book contributed by Mr. D. Lleufer Thomas to the Cambrian 
of 14 March. But no fair critic would lay any stress on such details as 
these. In a work that deals with such an infinity of detail the marvel 
rather is that Mr. Morris so very seldom makes slips. And he has done 
far more towards correcting the errors of cthers than in making mistakes 
of his own. Very characteristic of his thorough method of checking 
chronicles by records is his proof that Roger de Clifford was no justice of 
Chester in 1282, as so many of us have said, and his more important 
demonstration that Flint and Rhuddlan were not captured, like Hawarden, 
by David, but remained in English hands. Even on points not directly 
connected with his subject Mr. Morris often throws great light. His 
short statement of the essential features of the battle of Lewes must 
carry conviction to all who have carefully gone over the ground with the 
authorities fresh in their minds. 

There are two more serious criticisms that one is disposed to make on 
Mr. Morris’s work. It is a great pity that he has not published, or at 
any rate calendared, some of those pay rolls from which he has gathered 
so much information. As it is, he has not printed a single original 
document by way of appendix, and has given them very sparingly in his 
text. It thus becomes rather difficult for other students of the same field 
to follow Mr. Morris’s work except by going to the rolls themselves. 
3ut we may hope that the process of calendaring will soon be extended 
to these records as part of the official catalogues from which such great 
results have already come. Mr. Morris has, moreover, stuck so closely 
to his rolls that he does not seem to know that some of the records used 
by him have already been printed. A striking example of this are the 
two ‘ Rolls of the Heroes of the English Army in Scotland’ in 1298, 
which were published so long ago as 1888 in Mr. Gough’s ‘ Scotland in 
1298.’ The same book also contains two versions of the ‘ Falkirk Roll of 
Arms,’ to one of which Mr. Morris also refers in manuscript. It is satis- 
factory to note that Mr. Morris’s researches give him a high opinion of the 
value of these later documents, which are alittle suspect from having only 
come down to us in sixteenth- or seventeenth-century transcripts. 

Mr. Morris limits himself very closely to his subject, and says no 
word as to the military history of those lands which were then in much 
the same condition as England. Thus one is left with the impression 
that there was something peculiar to England in the developments set 
forth so clearly in his book, and there is a special temptation to attribute 
the change to the master mind of Edward I working slowly towards a better 
military system than that with which he had been familiar. It is to be 
regretted, therefore, that Mr. Morris has not so far indulged in the com- 
parative method as to show that exactly similar tendencies were being 
worked out in the France of Philip the Bold and Philip the Fair. He rightly 
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makes the receipt of pay by the feudal levies the essential point in the 
differentiation of the feudal militiaman into the trained and disciplined 
soldier of later generations. But evidence that the same process was going 
on in France very strikingly brings home the truth of Mr. Morris’s generali- 
sations. Wecan read in the twenty-first volume of Dom Bouquet (pp. 516- 
517) the abridgment of the expenses of the ‘crusading’ army that Philip 
II led in 1285 over the Pyrenees into Aragon, in which the wages of the 
knights of the household and knights of the north and south, the valets 
and sergeants, the foot-soldiers, the carpenters and workmen, and the 
expenses of the fleet are stated in a summary way, though not, unfortu- 
nately, with the detail of Edward’s expenses in Gwynedd. Yet a few 
clear points of similarity between the two countries emerge even from 
these rough accounts. There is about the same proportionate pay,' 
though this is made more evident from other sources. Against the daily 
wage of 4s. of the English banneret, the 2s. of the knight, and the 1s. 
of the cavalry trooper are to be set the 20 sols towrnois for the French 
banneret, 10 s. ¢. for the simple knight, and 5 s. ¢. for the sergeant or 
ordinary horse soldier, fixed by ordinance of Philip III in 1274. In 
1276 Philip proclaimed not only the feudal summons to the host, 
but also a fixed stipendium to all who would serve. Moreover, in 1285 
the cavalry was organised into dizaines and the infantry into con- 
nétablies. Rolls of horses, contracts of service, the standing forces of 
the royal household, and the bands of foreign mercenaries are all to 
be found in France as in England. Thus in military as in so many 
other matters England and France had become very like each other at 
the end of the thirteenth century. The next century saw a general 
process of differentiation between the two countries. 

There is a useful map, only wanting in precision in a very few 
particulars, while full and accurate genealogical tables of the marcher 
houses considerably lighten the reader’s fatigue. All working on the 
period on Edward I will feel the greatest gratitude to Mr. Morris for the 
immense amount of labour he has put into his book, and for the care, 


scholarship, good sense, and acuteness with which he bas dealt with his 
novel material. T. F. Tour. 


La Giurisdizione della Mercanzia in Firenze nel Secolo XIV. Saggio 
storico-giuridico. Da Guipo Bonouis. (Firenze: Seeber. 1901.) 


ALTHOUGH Florence was apparently not the first of the Italian cities to 
regulate reprisals and mitigate their effect on the general commerce of 
the citizens, it is distinguished by the possession of the most elaborate 
legislative code on the subject, and by the constitution of a special 
court to deal with it. This court has already been treated of by G. 
Lastig,’ and more fully by A. del Vecchio and E. Casanova,? who 

' V sols a day for ‘chacun homme a cheval,’ xii deniers. parisis for ‘chacun de 
pié.’ In the sénéchaussées of Toulouse and Carcassonne the rates were vi sol. par. for 
the knight, vi sol. tour. for the esquire, and xii den. par. for ‘les sergens de pié.’ For 


more on this subject see Langlois’ Philippe le Hardi, p. 365, and Boutaric’s Insti- 
tutions militaires de la France, pp. 248-252. 


' Entwickelungswege und Quellen des Handelsrechts, 1877. 
* Le Rappresaglie net Comuni medievali e specialmente in Firenze, 1894, 
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approached the subject from the historical side. Signor Bonolis, a 
Florentine advocate, writes from a juridical point of view. He has 
described (with adequate extracts from his originals, most of which, 
unfortunately, still remain in manuscript) the growth of the magistracy 
of the Universita dei Mercanti from its foundation by the balia of 1309 
down to the consolidating statute of 13894. After the latter date the 
importance of this magistracy gradually decreased with the decline of 
the arti, for whose protection it was created; and the author has not 
traced its history further. The difficulties arising in international com- 
merce from that communal solidarity which made every trader in a foreign 
country a surety for his fellow-citizen were outside the scheme of Roman 
law. Not long before his death in 1265 Odofredus in his lectures at 
Bologna had laid it down : 


Si tibi Anglico vel Hispano mutuo pecuniam, vel sum spoliatus in Anglia 
vel Hispania, vel Tuscia, non propterea si inuenio alios Anglicos, vel Hispanos 
vel Tuscos, debeo eos pignorare in ciuitate ista.* 


A jurist dealing with a court of reprisals might have been tempted at least 
to an excursus which should have found some juridical basis for a practice 
so repugnant to the early civilians, for the regulation of which their 
successors (Bartolus, &c.) elaborated a code which forms the basis 
of our modern law of prize. Another omission illustrates the different 
points of view of the English and the Latin jurist and historian. 
Signor Bonolis deals only with the text of his law; for the application 
of it to individual cases we must refer to the excellent work of Del Veachio 
and Casanova. A note at p. 109 of Signor Bonolis’s book indicates that 
the author had access to new materials for exemplification of the prac- 
tice of the uficio della mercanzia; and a single actual case. traced 
through all its tortuosities of procedure would have been immensely 
valuable. 

Signor Bonolis has, however, given us in a few pages the result of a 
laborious study of a most intricate series of laws, altering, sometimes 
with extraordinary rapidity, according to the needs of the city’s com- 
merce. Their primary object was to insure that ‘the merchandise and 
merchants of the city go with all possible safety and freedom throughout 
the whole world, and that the credit of the city be maintained, and that 
no foreigner have cause for reprisal.’ To this end a court was esta- 
blished, presided over by an ufficiale forestiero, who was required to be a 
notary or judge, and was given power to summon before him all citizens 
who, by themselves, their partners, or their immediate relatives, had 
incurred liabilities abroad (in contract or in tort), and to compel them 
to make such reparation as was just on the demand of any foreign state. 
This jurisdiction was primarily confined to members of the arti; and 
the number of arti subject to it varied from time to time—at first only 
the five greater commercial arti; but subsequently all the greater arti, 
except the judges and notaries, were included, as well as most of the 
minor ones. Eventually the court was given power to assign arbitrarily 
to such art as it saw fit any person who in trade or commerce had com- 
mitted offences which would have rendered a member of an art amenable 


% In primam Codicis partem praelectiones, Lib. tv. xii. (Lugd. 1550), 203 b, col. 1. 
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to punishment (pp. 74, 75). The orders of this court were enforced 
against the persons and property of the citizens by the podest& and the 
civil and criminal authorities of the city on the request of the w«ficiale 
forestiero, while those who disobeyed his summons might be declared 
by him to be fugitivi et cessantes, and thus all but outlawed. In course 
of time the jurisdiction naturally extended to the cognisance of the 
claims of aggrieved Florentines for letters of reprisal against citizens of 
other states, and to the despatch of the repeated summons that preceded 
the grant of such letters. The most elaborate precautions were taken 
that the foreigner, at any rate, should have no cause to complain that he 
was not fairly treated by the court. In fact legislation gradually bound 
the mercanzia to give such advantages to foreigners litigating before it 
that citizen creditors began to transfer their claims to foreigners for 
purposes of collection—a fraud on the citizen debtor which the state 
was obliged to prohibit in 1324 (p. 69). 

To insure justice as between the foreigner and the Florentine 
merchant (solvent or insolvent), the rights of Florentine citizens inter 
se had often to be decided ; and for this purpose the wfficiale had power 
to summon all persons who could give information, to require the pro- 
duction of traders’ books, to reopen settled accounts, to follow mis- 
applied funds, to garnish debts, and generally exercise the functions 
now exercised by a judge in bankruptcy in England. The financial 
disasters caused by the war between France and England in 1340 and 
subsequent years resulted in the wfficiale adding to his other attributes 
that of judicial factor of the insolvent banking companies of Florence. 
In 1847 the court’s jurisdiction was extended to include not only 
robberies committed in Florence and its neighbourhood, but also ‘all 
committed by sea and by land, in the whole world,’ with power to 
arrest persons and goods as if the crime had occurred in the city, the 
councillors of the mercanzia being authorised to accept such evidence 
as in their uncontrolled discretion they should deem satisfactory, 
‘inasmuch as robberies are generally committed in desert places, where 
the usual proofs could hardly be obtained.’ In 1827 the councillors of 
the mercanzia became electors of the assay master ‘for the preservation 
of the honour and good fame of the city, which has flourished and 
flourishes throughout the whole world for the lawfulness and goodness of 
the gold coin and gold florins there made’ (p. 72). In the codified statute 
of 1894 the mercanzia has, in addition (p. 90), the right to proceed 
against clippers of florins and those who circulate depreciated florins or 
‘corner’ large quantities of coin in order to harden the money market. 
In all these varied regulations one object is kept steadily in view by 
the legislators—the primacy of Florence in international commerce and 
finance. In their general spirit, as well as in their details, there is a 
generosity and high sense of honour that contrasts forcibly with the 
treatment meted out to Florence and her merchants by the Edwards of 
England and Robert the Good of Aragon. 

Rosert Jowirrr WHITWELL. 
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Renaissance Types. By W.S. Lituy. (London: Unwin. 1901.) 


Ir in this review the criticism is to be long, the praise must be short 
but it is most sincere. Mr. Lilly is an accomplished essayist; he inter- 
weaves history with philosophy and poetry, and is above all things 
readable. The chapters on Erasmus, Reuchlin, Luther, and More are 
admirable in form and substance. The short bibliographical introductions 
and the skilful selection of salient features make them practically useful, 
while the moderation of tone and temper in trenching on highly con- 
troversial subjects will conciliate, if not convince, readers of any creed. 
No two students will, of course, quite agree upon Luther and Erasmus, 
while Mr. Lilly’s appreciation of Reuchlin will no doubt offend the 
anti-Semitic catholics of France. Some may think that the estimate of 
Erasmus, not as a man of letters but as a human document, is too highly 
pitched. Others will dislike the dubbing of Luther as the revolutionist, 
but no reasonable man can doubt that there was a revolutionary element 
in the reformer, and Mr. Lilly, who is not writing a biography but an 
essay, is justified in confining it to this feature ; it would not be 
inconsistent with other studies on Luther the conservative and Luther 
the opportunist. The reformer’s personal hatred for Rome is, by the 
way, very well brought out; it is described as a kind of obsession, a 
monomania. This peculiarity perhaps more than any other cause 
rendered all hope of reconciliation impossible from the first. 

It is a foolish trick of reviewers to blame a writer for not doing what 
he never intended to do. Nevertheless it is reasonable to wish that Mr. 
Lilly had abandoned his titleand substituted for his study on Michael Angelo 
and his introductory and concluding chapters on the Renaissance two or 
more essays on the churchmen or reformers of the sixteenth century, 
such as Gasparo Contarini and Melanchthon. He would then have given 
a real unity to his volume, which, as it now stands, conveys the impression 
of a forced and artificial homogeneity. Michael Angelo has no solid 
common ground with More or Reuchlin, nor Luther with the Renaissance. 
More was, of course, steeped in the new learning, but the saintliness 
which gives him his interest is, as the author rightly confesses, peculiar 
to no age and no school of culture. The term Renaissance has long been 
worked too hard. While it was confined to the revival of interest in 
classical models of art and literature, and to the immediate effects of this 
on morals, religion, and occasionally politics, it was a useful phrase, but 
in the extension of its denotation it has lost all connotation. Mr. Lilly 
seems to ascribe to the Renaissance all practice and all thought from 
1458 to the Freuch Revolution, including even the doctrine of the divine 
right of kings. He admits that every age has its roots in the past, but 
he does very definitely state that the middle ages closed with the taking 
of Constantinople, and that the wellnigh three and a half centuries 
extending thence to the French Revolution may fitly be styled the 
Renaissance epoch. Used with this extension the Renaissance means 
not so much everything as nothing. The opening date, in spite of great 
authorities in its favour, is as bad as any date can be. The capture of 
Constantinople had the slightest possible effect upon the thought and the 
politics of western Europe; it is not even an important date in the 
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development of Greek learning. Such a terminus a quo altogether 
excludes such names as Petrarch and Boccaccio, Coluccio Salutati and 
Niccold Niccoli; it will have none of the founders of modern education, 
Guarino and Vittorino, the latter of whom Mr. Woodward has well called 
‘the first modern schoolmaster.’ Even of Poggio and Valla only some 
four or five years fall within the charmed circle. 

To justify the peculiar choice of three Germans and an Englishman 
as four out of five types of the Renaissance, Mr. Lilly has to search for 
areason. ‘It was natural,’ he writes, ‘ that the supreme master of the arts 
of design should arise among 'them (the Italians). But in other depart- 
ments of intellectual activity they are mediocre and worse. Great men 
have been among them. But how few! The race is lacking in veracity, 
in virility, and therefore ‘in originality.’ Surely Italy can vie with 
Germany in her saints and her confessors. Were San Bernardino and 
Savonarola inferior in veracity and virility to Luther? Is not Poggio 
an infinitely greater name to our most modern scholars than is 
Reuchlin? Is not the originality of Machiavelli and Guicciardini in 
political and historical thought equal to that of Erasmus in theology 
and letters? Lorenzo de’ Medici and Luigi Pulci were not poets of the 
first rank, but it would be hard to match them outside Italy. Burck- 
hardt is on far’sounder ground than Mr. Lilly when he insists on the 
essentially Italian character of the Renaissance. 

In his introduction Mr. Lilly describes the distinctive work of the 
Renaissance, and in his conclusion its constructive results. ‘ We owe to it,’ 
he writes in the former, ‘the fall of scholasticism and feudalism and the 
religious unity of Europe.’ Of these collapses the first was certainly at 
east as early as the age of Petrarch, nearly a century before Mr. Lilly’s 
opening date, although it cannot be asserted to be wholly independent of 
the Renaissance. Feudalism long outlived the climax of the Renaissance 
in the country from which Mr. Lilly has chosen four out of the five types, 
while elsewhere it was doomed long before its origin. What had our own 
Henry II or Edward I, or the French Louis IX or Philip the Fair, 
or even Charles V, to do with the Renaissance? The religious unity 
of Europe—if it ever existed—was riven when the papacy abandoned 
Rome, which alone gave it the unifying principle borrowed of the 
empire. 

To the long-suffering Renaissance is attributed the growth of 
despotism, and in particular the tyranny of state over church. It may 
be true that ‘ the liberation of the conscience in religion and the establish- 
ment of the principle of political freedom were not among the direct results 
of that movement.’ But this does not prove, as Mr. Lilly seems to think, 
that religious intolerance and political servitude were among such results. 


In the idea of the state (he writes) which the men of the Renaissance derived 
from the antique world ... the separation between temporal and spiritual 
authority did not exist. It was the work of the catholic church, when preaching 
Christianity to the world, to insist upon that separation ; to enfranchise religion 
from secular chains, to destroy the domination of Caesar over the things of 
God. ... But this principle the Renaissance put aside. It introduced anew 
into Europe the Caesarism of the antique world. That may be truly called its 
political idea. . . . There was a reversal of the relations which had generally 
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existed in the middle ages between the civil and spiritual power. . . . Instead 
of the state depending upon religious sanctions the church depended upon 
political, and, as in Spain, ecclesiastical institutions became the chosen engines 
of despotism. . . . The holy see was no longer, as in the earlier times, a check 
on regal tyranny. 


The middle ages, according to Mr. Lilly, closed in 1453, but he is careful not 
to define the precise time at which the catholic church insisted upon the 
separation between temporal and spiritual authority, and when it proved 
a check on regal tyranny. Was it, for instance, the period of the 
Albigensian crusaders, which certainly must be included in the middle 
ages? It may, indeed, be said that, as a very general rule, subject to 
many exceptions, in earlier times the church employed the state to 
enchain the individual conscience, whereas in later times the relation was 
reversed. But this reversal, again, need not be ascribed to the Renaissance. 
The state had, of course, ceased to depend on religious sanctions long 
before 1453. During the whole of the Babylonish captivity and the 
schism, and very frequently before, the church had depended upon 
political sanctions. Ecclesiastical institutions were certainly the chosen 
instruments of despotism when translation to the diocese of St. 
Andrews was the penalty for political partisanship. It was an early 
Visconti who exclaimed, ‘I am pope and emperor and lord in my own 
domains.’ No writer of the Renaissance or the Reformation has so fully 
and uncompromisingly set forth*the supremacy of state over church as 
Marsilius, who was certainly no child of the Renaissance. As for 
Spain, nothing can be more unhistorical than to represent the 
control of the crown either over the bishoprics ,or the Inquisi- 
tion as the result of the Renaissance, for the former was the immediate 
effect of the crusades against the Moors, and the latter of a combination 
between the medieval hatred of Judaism and a very real revival of 
Judaic influence which was believed to be threatening the purity alike 
of Spanish blood and faith. Spanish Caesarism had its origin not in the 
Renaissance, nor indeed in any theoretical considerations, but in the wars 
for existence or conquest, and in the disorders of Castile, which made 
absolutism the most tolerable alternative. In the determination to prove 
his principle Mr. Lilly is led into exaggeration and thence into 
inconsistency. Thus he writes: ‘ During the whole reign of Louis XV the 
advance of absolutism throughout Europe in the machinery and outward 
expression of government was unchecked. In the two great catholic 
states especially, Austria and Spain, the notion of immediate divine right, 
which had become the main idea of the French polity, was asserted with 
a boldness—we may say an impudence—very difficult in those days 
properly to realise. The monarchs were as demi-gods, and the bare 
mention of the liberty of the subject was shuddered at as a kind of sacrilege.’ 
This surely gives a false impression of public opinion in the France of 
Louis XV or the Spain of Ferdinand VI and Charles III. Of the Austrian 
state we read on the next page: ‘ Holland and the Netherlands preserved 
their hard-won immunities ; the Tyrolese retained their local privileges ; the 
Hungarians lived as freemen under the laws of St. Stephen.’ But the 
Netherlands, Tyrol, and Hungary formed no small portion of the 
dominions of those Habsburg demigods. 
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The study on Michael Angelo appears to us unworthy of a place beside 
the others, of which it shows little of the reserve and moderation. The 
motive, moreover, of the essay is historically inaccurate. Michael Angelo’s 
art is represented as being from first to last inspired by Savonarola’s 
preaching, and he himself as being at all seasons a glowing republican 
patriot of the Piagnone type. This much is known of Savonarola’s 
attitude towards art, that he objected to the comparatively recent practice 
of studying from the nude, and that he preached earnestly against the 
decoration of sacred buildings, by monuments of family pride. Michael 
Angelo’s interests, apart from architecture, were almost exclusively 
confined to the study of the human body ; he shows no evidence of love 
for the flowers, the fruit, the subsidiary landscape, which are the delight 
of his contemporaries. He devoted a very large proportion of his life to 
the design of gigantic monuments of family or personal ostentation. He 
is represented as falling under the influence of Savonarola’s preaching 
when he retired from the Medici palace to his home after Lorenzo’s 
death. But where are the proofs of this devotion? He actually lived 
with the young tyrant Piero, but left Florence in time to avoid the crisis 
which brought Savonarola to the front; he returned in the service of 
Lorenzo di Pier Francesco, one of the bitterest of the friar’s enemies. 
When Savonarola’s position became endangered, Michael Angelo again left 
his city, this time for Rome, where he worked for the gambling Cardinal 
Riario, the type of ecclesiastic whom *Savonarola righteously abhorred. 
The works of this Savonarolist period are almost exclusively classical, and 
the chief is, perhaps, the wanton, drunken Bacchus. ‘ By this time,’ 
writes the author, ‘the fiery words of Savonarola and his fiery death 
have burnt into his soul as realities which before were to him but notions.’ 
Yet instead of giving any outward expression of this purifying process, as 
did Botticelli, Lorenzo di Credi, and Fra Bartolommeo, he was now in the 
service of Julius II, who was to aid in restoring the Medici, and then 
again in that of the Medici themselves both after the first and second 
restoration of the despot family. During the troubles of Clement VII 
Michael Angelo worked, no doubt, at the defences of Florence, but when the 
crisis approached he took advantage of his high official position to open a 
gate and desert, though it is true that, perhaps ashamed of his cowardice, he 
afterwards returned. Was ita proof of his patriotism and devotion to 
Savonarola’s principles that ‘amid the din of arms and the horror of 
famine and pestilence he would steal away secretly at night to work on 
the Medicean monuments ’—monuments which would certainly have been 
destroyed if the party which the artist was professedly serving had been 
victorious? To this period also belongs the notorious Leda. For Mr. 
Lilly this is ‘ that wonderful picture, tragic, heroic, colossal, in which the 
mystic substance of the old legend is expressed as neither poet nor artist 
has expressed it before or since.’ Savonarola’s opinion of this picture 
would have been rather that of J. A. Symonds, who regards it as porno- 
graphic, and his action would unquestionably bave anticipated that of 
the minister of Louis XV who ordered it to be destroyed on account of 
its gross indecency. Following Michelet, an unsafe guide in things 
Italian, Mr. Lilly attributes the great works of the Sistine Chapel to 
Savonarola’s inspiration, but has he really asked himself what the 
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Dominican would have thought of the very mundane nudities of this chapel 
and of S. Lorenzo’s sacristy? Surely the prophet—to adapt a phrase used 
by the author in relation to J. A. Symonds and Michael Angelo— would 
have been more astonished than delighted if any contemporary admirer 
had sought thus to do him service.’ Michael Angelo’s art cannot be forced 
into a Savonarolist frame, nor Luther’s portly form compressed by a 
delicate Renaissance niche. 

We venture to think the perpetual attacks on Froude a fault in 
taste. Such phrases as ‘that astonishing professor of modern history’ 
are offensive to those who witnessed his whole-hearted devotion to the 
duties of his office to the very day of his last illness. Froude was a 
great fighter in his day, and could give and take hard knocks. Whatever 
mistakes he may have made, he deserves better than to be exhumed and 
worried. History is wide enough to hold both teachers who stimulate 
and teachers whose lesson is unfailing accuracy. It was Froude afier 
all who gave Englishmen their interest in their own Renaissance period. 
Mr. Lilly himself belongs, perhaps, rather to the former of the two 
classes. At all events he is not superior to mistakes. ‘Davolos,’ ‘ Fran- 
cesco delle Rovere,’ ‘ Branacci Chapel,’ ‘ Augidius of Virtebo,’ ‘ Wittenburg,’ 
‘ Peurback,’ ‘ Eobanus Hesse’ are, of course, misprints, but they are un- 
pleasantly numerous. The proleptic use of titles is objectionable. 
Aleander is more than once called cardinal at the date of the diet of 
Worms. More misleading is the statement that in 1516 the emperor 
Charles V conferred upon Erasmus the title of councillor. Eberhard 
the Bearded is made to die both in 1495 and 1496, and Leo X in 1520. 
It is wholly against all evidence to call Florence the most corrupt of 
Italian cities. Michael Angelo is described as belonging to the Ten of 
Militia, a confusion between the Nine of Militia, of which he was a 
member, and the Ten of War, which implied a higher political standard. 
Alessandro de’ Medici is called Clement VII’s nephew, though the pope 
had neither brother nor sister. A little group of errors lurks in the 
sentence, ‘The Rhenirh Palatinate, catholic till 1540, was forced into 
Lutheranism in that year, Lutheranism being the religion of the new 
elector, Otto Henry.’ The elector Louis, an easy-going catholic, did 
not die till 1544. He was succeeded not by Otto Henry, but by 
Frederick II, who only gave place to Otto Henry in 1556. Louis, be it 
remembered, had somewhat supported Luther at Worms; he put so 
little pressure upon the conscience of his subjects that a papal nuncio 
described his capital, Heidelberg, as the most heretical town in Germany. 
His successor adopted an equally easy-going protestantism, mainly to 
please his subjects, if partly to promote his claim to the throne of Den- 
mark. He nominally, indeed, accepted the interim, but this was a pure 
formality, and the Palatinate had long been protestant before its 
protestantism was made governmental. Thus the case of the Palatinate, 
instead of being a proof of the power of the prince over the conscience 
of his subjects, tells so far in the opposite direction. The later seesaw 
between a Lutheran and a Calvinist persecution was not typical of 
Germany, as Mr. Lilly would have his readers believe. It was due in 
great measure to the dualism in the popular belief of two very distinct 
territories, the Upper and the Lower Palatinate, the religion of the 
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former being Lutheran, that of the latter inclining towards Calvinism. 
But Mr. Lilly’s calculation that the Palatinate underwent ten changes of 
belief in a century passes comprehension. The spiritual despotism of 
the princes after the Convention of Passau or Peace of Augsburg is, in 
fact, greatly exaggerated. They were dependent for supply on their 
estates, and where influential elements differed from themselves they 
were forced to toleration. This was long the case in Austria, Bavaria, 
and the ecclesiastical states, while the later electors of Brandenburg 
would not or could not force their Calvinist belief on their Lutheran 
subjects. Mr. Lilly ignores the fact that in many German cities tolera- 
tion of quite a modern type existed, but Montesquieu noticed it even in 
the much-abused eighteenth century. Few of these slips really affect 
the value. of Mr. Lilly’s work, but they may prove, even to critics of 
Froude, that exactitude is not easy, for this is a short book and the 
essays have been twice printed. 

The volume opens with an admirable summary of its contents, and 
concludes with a lamentable index. The first three names accidentally 
sought were Kobanus Hessus, Gratian, and Charles VY. All are absent, 
and that in the goodly company of Gasparo Contarini, John von Dalberg, 
Lord Mountjoy, Grocyn, Linacre, Fisher, Rich, Thomas Cromwell, 
Latimer, Boerio, Aldus, Pirckheimer, Rudolph Agricola, Argyropulos, 
Wimpleling, Crotus Rubianus, Ursula Cotta, Frederick the Wise, 
Campeggio, Cajetano, Miltitz. In looking for these and other such the 
reader’s eye lights upon ‘Seebohm, a grotesque error of;’ ‘ Reade, 
Charles, The Cloister and the Hearth’—‘ Cicero, on the good man ’— 
‘ Froude, A. J., casual specimens of his errors’ (seventeen references) —‘ Im- 
partiality, the dogma of ’—‘ Ruskin, his classification of artists as seekers 
after truth’ —‘ Jews, converted, cost of.’ Can index-mismaking further go ? 

With great regret we have felt compelled to give little but blame to 
one-third of a book of which two-thirds are excellent. But all who 
teach or examine in history know the ill results of the search for 
principles so universal as to embrace everything and mean nothing, and 
the abuse of such catchwords as Renaissance. EK. ARMSTRONG. 


La Lettre et la Carte de Toscanelli sur la Route des Indes par V Ouest. 
Etude Critique. Par Henry Vienaup. (Paris: Leroux. 1901.) 


TuHIs is an erudite work of destructive criticism ; and if its conclusions 
find general acceptance among the learned it will not be popular in 
Florence. Our current histories state that Columbus, in his search for a 
passage westward across the Atlantic to the Indies, was much encouraged 
by certain letters written for the information of King Affonso V by 
Toscanelli, the Florentine mathematician, to Martinez, canon of Lisbon; 
further that in 1474 Columbus himself received a letter with an accom- 
panying chart from Toscanelli, showing how short must be the voyage 
from Spain due west to Chipangu (Japan), Zaiton the famous Chinese 
port, and the spice islands of the Indies, which Marco Polo bad described. 
It was, in short, Toscanelli who had first indicated the route that led to 
the discovery of America, and commensurate was his glory. 

The primary authority for this correspondence with Toscanelli is Las 
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Casas, who in 1552 finished his ‘ Historia de las Indias’ from papers 
supplied him by the family of Columbus. At about the same time 
Fernando Columbus, son of the admiral, wrote in Spanish an account of 
his father’s life, which was shortly afterwards translated into Italian, 
being printed at Venice in 1571 under the title of ‘ Historie della Vita e 
de’ Fatti dell’ Ammiraglio D. Ch. Colombo.’ This work, based on the 
same family papers used by Las Casas, was until recently the earliest 
printed authority for the Toscanelli Letter ; for the ‘ Historia’ of Las Casas 
remained during over three centuries in manuscript, only having been 
given to the press in Madrid as lately as the year 1875. Now it is to 
be observed that Las Casas, writing in Spanish, gave the Toscanelli 
letters, which had of course been written in Latin, in a Castilian version 
(vuelta de Latin en romance), while the translator of Fernando Columbus 
reproduced the document in Italian; but until a few years ago all 
trace of the Latin original had been sought for in vain. In 1871, how- 
ever, scholars were astonished to learn that the Latin original of the 
Toscanelli Letter, hitherto strangely overlooked, had been found 
copied—and apparently in the very handwriting of Christopher 
Columbus—on a fiy-leaf of the ‘ Historia Rerum ubique gestarum’ (by 
Aineas Sylvius, Pope Pius II), a book which had undoubtedly belonged 
to Columbus, its margins being covered with his manuscript notes, and 
which is now preserved in the Biblioteca Colombina at Seville. Thus 
there were in existence three virtually identical texts—the Latin, pre- 
sumed to be the original; the Spanish version of Las Casas; and the 
Italian, a translation from the Spanish of Fernando Columbus, who 
doubtless had copied the same document which had been in the hands of 
Las Casas. , 

M. Vignaud was led to examine critically the authenticity of the 
Toscanelli correspondence by the suspiciously confused manner in which 
both Las Casas and Fernando Columbus refer to the original documents. 
According to the present statement a rigid search among the Portuguese 
archives has failed. to bring to light any trace of the first letters from 
Toscanelli to Martinez, the canon of Lisbon, and no canon of this name 
was living in Lisbon at the date in question, or elsewhere in the service 
of Affonso V. Further the Portuguese archives contain no record of any 
correspondence between Affonso and Toscanelli, and in Florence the 
papers of Toscanelli nowhere refer to any letters to Portugal, neither 
can Toscanelli, from the works printed during his lifetime, be shown ever 
to have taken any particular interest in Atlantic voyages of discovery. 
The Letter to Columbus dated 1474, M. Vignaud next points out, 
contains no new fact or information of which Columbus could have been 
ignorant, since it merely reproduces the accounts of Marco Polo, whose 
travels were well known. Coming to the Latin transcript in the 
Colombina library, M. Vignaud believes that this is not in the hand- 
writing of Columbus, while the Latinity is so corrupt that it cannot be a 
copy of the original letter written by Toscanelli, whose Latin, if incorrect, 
would not have been disfigured by Spanish idioms. A number of other 
minor points all tend to the same conclusion, which in brief is that no 
evidence exists that Toscanelli ever wrote a letter either to King Affonso 
or to Columbus, and that the celebrated letter of 1474 is an impudent 
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forgery. M. Vignaud, however, admits that there are many details in his 
case which require elucidation. It is known that in 1494, twelve years 
after the death of Toscanelli, Hercules d’Este, duke of Ferrara, inquired 
of his envoy at Florence as to the truth of a report regarding Toscanelli’s 
correspondence with Portugal, thus traversing the theory advocated by 
M. Vignaud that the said correspondence was forged by Bartholomew 
Columbus, the brother of the admiral, in the earlier years of the 
sixteenth century. 

According to our author the motive for this falsification of documents 
by bis biographers was a desire to clear the fame of Columbus of the 
reproach that (as said his enemies) he had really discovered America on 
the reports given him by a dying and anonymous pilot, who, during a 
voyage from Portugal to the northern ports, had by chance been blown 
westward out of his course and had landed on an island of the Antilles. 
If this were true, said his enemies, the nameless pilot was the real dis- 
coverer of the New World; and the descendants of the admiral would 
fain have proved that Columbus owed nothing to any pilot, having sought 
the passage westward across the Atlantic solely from scientific and 
a@ priori reasoning, based on his cosmographical researches. It would, of 
course, require a volume to criticise in detail the work of M. Vignaud, 
whose theory impugns the honesty of Bartholomew Columbus (the writer, 
according to him, of the Latin transcript in the Seville library), of Bishop 
Las Casas, of Fernando Columbus, and others. Las Casas distinctly 
states that when writing his history he had in his possession the original 
letters of Toscanelli to Martinez and the accompanying chart. This is 
strong evidence, for the general good faith of the bishop had never been 
questioned, and Las Casas must have known had a forgery been com- 
mitted. The letter of Duke Hercules too is difficult to explain on the 
theory of a late fabrication of documents, and the authenticity of the 
despatch is above suspicion. M. Vignaud has written, however, a most 
interesting book, and he raises many questions. Facsimiles of the letter 
preserved in the Biblioteca Colombina, and of the undoubted handwriting of 
Columbus, are given, and the volume is printed in the sumptuous way 
that characterises the ‘ Recueil de Voyages’ issued by the firm of Leroux. 
There is, however, an irritating number of typographical errors, chiefly 
of dates, many of which are noted in the long list of errata. Many, 
however, are not corrected ; thus, p. 238, line 4, for 1447 read 1547, and 
misprints such as choniqueurs (p. 240) are unpardonably frequent. 

' G. Le Srranae. 


Thomas Wolsey, Legate and Reformer. By Ete rep L. Taunton. 
(London: Lane. 1902.) 


Tue title of this book explains its aim. Every one looks upon Wolsey as 
a great statesman; few regard him as being also a great churchman, 
still fewer as a church reformer. The very best biographies, Father 
Taunton finds, fail to do him justice in that capacity. Even Brewer— 
‘as was, perhaps, natural,’ says Father Taunton—did not understand this 
side of his character, though of his secular work Brewer is the unrivalled 
interpreter. Father Taunton, accordingly, forbears to give any account 
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of what has been already so ably treated, and devotes a comparatively 
slender volume to the neglected side of the great cardinal’s activity. 
This is modest ; and indeed there is a good deal to be said about Wolsey 
as a churchman that does not easily gain attention. But we cannot very 
well separate it from the story of his work as a statesman; and really 
the very matters tg which Father Taunton desires chiefly to call attention 
exhibit him in the light of what may be called an ecclesiastical states- 
man. He was a ‘legate and reformer,’ and it was only through his 
legatine power from Rome that he hoped to introduce reforms into the 
church in England. He was a statesman, in short, in two different 
spheres; and it is to his church statesmanship that Father Taunton 
desires to invite attention. We wish that in doing so he had also done 
something to illustrate that dual system of church and state which prevailed 
before the Reformation, and which the modern reader finds it so difficult to 
grasp. Few of us quite realise the true significance of Wolsey’s own words 
just before his death: ‘If I had served God as diligently as I have done 
the king, He would not have given me over in my grey hairs.’ Feel- 
ings akin to this were expressed even by prelates of purer lives than 
Wolsey ; for ecclesiastics in those days had shown themselves the 
ablest secular statesmen; and the best. of them, like Fox, bishop of 
Winchester, felt it a great emancipation in their old age to be released 
from politics and to be enabled at last’ to attend to the care of their 
dioceses. Wolsey himself, when disgraced and sent northwards to his 
archbishopric of York, which he had never been able to visit till then, 
undoubtedly felt the sentiment put in his mouth by the dramatist : ‘ The 
king has cured me.’ And we know that the good work he did as arch- 
bishop when he reached his diocese won him the hearts of all about him ; 
so that when, just three days before the date when he expected at last to 
be enthroned in his own cathedral, he was arrested and carried again 
southwards, he was followed by a wailing multitude invoking curses on 
his enemies. 

It is true his life was by no means blameless, and apart from 
personal impurity—a fault too common then in clergymen—the diligence 
with which he served his king led him at times into conduct altogether 
indefensible. None the less was he really anxious, as a prince of the 
church, to elevate the standard of education and to improve discipline, 
especially in the monasteries. No distinct record has been preserved of 
the scheme of reformation which he proposed and no doubt to a large 
extent actually did work out ; but a letter in which he communicated his 
plans to the aged bishop Fox excited in that devout prelate such lively 
satisfaction that he compared himself to Simeon, who had lived to see the 
day he had specially longed for. Effective visitations, new means of 
education, and very likely, as Father Taunton suggests, additional 
bishoprics, fornfed leading features of the project. His ideas were aided 
by the larger Benedictine houses, like Glastonbury, putting their elections 
into his hands, with results which we can in several cases prove to have 
been very salutary. Unhappily the whole church system which he sought 
to elevate and purify was virtually overthrown after his death, and the work 
of his life in this matter was undone. What became of his two colleges at 
Ipswich and Oxford is sufficiently well known. The suppression of small 
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monasteries, for which, with a view to these foundations, he had incurred 
great personal expense both at Rome and in England, served only as a 
precedent after his death for sweeping confiscations and the total 
destruction of the monastic system. In short, as a monastic and 
educational reformer, Wolsey must be judged, not by what he permanently 
built up, but by what he would have effected if tyranny and avarice had 
not interfered with the fulfilment of his grand designs. 

On his conduct in the question of Henry VIII’s divorce Father 
Taunton flatters himself that he has thrown some new light. This 1 do 
not altogether deny; but I am sorry to say that he seems quite 
unacquainted with what Father Ehses has discovered on that subject in 
the Vatican archives, or with my own poor attempt, some years ago, to 
place the result -of those researches of Ehses before the readers of this 
Review.' Father Taunton thinks Campeggio did not come to England 
for the purpose for which he had been asked, and that the decretal 
commission was only a pretence to gain time. Ehses would have shown 
him that the decretal, which was only for show, had been granted most 
unwillingly, and indeed most improperly, by the pope, on Wolsey’s own 
urgent representation that he was content to have the document sent for 
show even on the condition that no use was made of it. But that was 
not the commission under which the legates sat, and Campeggio, for his 
part, acted quite honestly. I wish the same could be truly said of Wolsey, 
who Father Taunton thinks ‘ is the only one who comes out of the pro- 
ceedings with clean hands.’ How such an opinion can be expressed, even 
by one ignorant of the researches of Father Ehses, J must own surprises 
me. There is surely ample evidence of what Father Taunton faintly 
doubts, that the story about the bishop of Tarbes was a ‘ diplomatic 
falsehood,’ preconcerted between the king and Wolsey, who used it first 
of all to deceive Bishop Fisher about the merits of the case and prevent 
his giving good advice to the injured queen. The only thing to be said 
in extenuation of Wolsey’s conduct is—what was certainly a fact—that 
it was a life or death matter with him to preserve the king’s confidence 
and give him satisfaction. And this fact being taken into account, the 
true story of Wolsey’s conduct in the divorce question, though painful, 
still shows that where he could do so without danger to himself he used 
his utmost efforts to set the king on a safe and honourable path. Even 
the ‘collusive suit ’ discovered by Brewer may be interpreted rather as a 
device by which he hoped indirectly to convince the king of the very 
serious obstacles which existed to the course on which he had set his 
mind. But he did not know how immovably the king was bent on the 
project or what his ulterior aims were; and when the whole truth 
dawned upon him—that it was actually for Anne Boleyn’s sake, and not 
for the king’s marriage to a French princess, that the idea of a divorce 
had been mooted—he found himself committed to a cause as hopeless as 
he knew it to be dishonourable. 

Still let it be said that even in this bad business, if the king had not 
complicated matters by the attempt to overreach him and play a 
different game behind his back, he would have done something to pre- 
serve his sovereign from the humiliation that he incurred in the eyes of 

Vol. xi. pp. 673-702 ; vol. xii. pp. 1-1¢, 237-83. 
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his own subjects. For the king had strangely persuaded himself that a 
release from his first marriage would be a comparatively easy matter, 
and he was far more intent on getting a dispensation for his second, in 
attempting to procure which he only showed his hand to the pope and 
cardinals and made the first step far more difficult. Wolsey, however, 
took up the question simply as a matter of church law, and very soon 
convinced him that the attempt to gain his object by other agents had 
been a disastrous mistake. The thing to be settled first was the nullity 
of the marriage with Katharine, and the only way to make out that was 
to prove the insufficiency of the dispensation under which the marriage 
was celebrated. That an insufficient dispensation for a marriage could 
be successfully pleaded after twenty years of cohabitation might still be 
doubted, possibly even by canonists; but mere lawyers and church 
statesmen considered debatable a matter which English men and women 
outside court circles agreed in regarding as a piece of gross iniquity. 
The king’s case however, turned out weaker and weaker as the facts 
became known, even on the wretched question of legality : for, first of 
all, a fact was disclosed showing that there had been no such real affinity 
between Henry and Katharine as was supposed, so that the original 
impediment to their marriage was not very serious. Then, even if there 
had been such an affinity, it appeared that there was a brief in Spain 
exactly meeting the case, so that the insufficiency of the bullin England 
did not matter. Wolsey’s unequalled fertility in resource was taxed to 
the uttermost, but after all he failed, and when the legatine court sat at 
Blackfriars he found it utterly impossible to take the management of the 
cause out of the hands of his colleague Campeggio, who had promised the 
pope that he would not pass judgment without further reference to him. 
It was a sad ending to such a brilliant diplomatic career ; but if any 
one wishes to understand the casuistry of the impedimentuwm publicae 
honestatis in which Wolsey took refuge under difficulties he will find it 
explained in this volume. Father Taunton, however, does not see that 
this was an argument taken up to meet a sudden change in the situation. 
Indeed, he does not understand the real story of the divorce at all; 
for he actually thinks—what there is documentary evidence to disprove 
—that Pope Clement believed that the king had a strong case as regards 
the canon law, and that the king defeated his own cause at Rome by 
questioning the dispensing power in such cases altogether. This is 
putting the cart before the horse. The king questioned the dispensing 
power altogether when he laid the matter before the universities; but he 
did that simply when he saw no other way. Until the legatine court was 
suspended he only questioned the sufficiency of a document. Indeed he 
wished till then to make the most of the dispensing power, in order that 
the pope might stretch it even further than in the case of Katharine to 
allow him to marry Anne Boleyn. For he had contracted just the same 
degree of affinity to Anne as he alleged to exist in the case of Katharine 
(only the case was worse, for he had seduced Anne's sister), and he had 
applied to the pope for a dispensation to meet that particular difficulty. 
But when he obtained the opinions of universities as to the illegality of 
marrying a brother's widow he got them to declare that the pope could 
not dispense for such marriages at all. And this was but a first step to 
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throwing off the pope’s authority altogether, getting divorced by his own 
creature, Archbishop Cranmer, and obtaining from him a certificate 
that the secret marriage which he had by that time made with Anne 
Boleyn was (somehow or other) a valid one. 

The illustrations in this volume are very well selected and are 
admirably executed. They include not only the well-known portrait of 
Wolsey by Holbein, but the little-known portrait at Arras, a view of 
Wolsey’s noble tower of Magdalen College, a bit of Hampton Court, and 
other very interesting subjects. They constitute at once an attractive 
and a valuable feature of the, book. JaMES GAIRDNER. 


Johann Calvin, seine Kirche und sein Staat in Genf. Von F. W. 

Kampscuuttse. II. (Leipzig: Duncker und Humblot. 1899.) 
Historische Arbeiten, vornehmlich zur Reformationszeit. Von C. A. 

Cornetius. (Leipzig: Duncker und Humblot. 1899.) 

THE circumstances under which these works have appeared are not a 
little pathetic. Kampschulte, after publishing the first volume of his 
history of Calvin and Geneva, died in 1872, leaving the second volume to 
his friend Cornelius for final revision and publication. Cornelius post- 
poned this for several years, pending the more complete publication of the 
materials and sources, and finally undertook a complete re-examination of 
the documents relative both to the first and the second volumes of Kamp- 
schulte’s work. For many years Professor Cornelius laboured, especially 
in the archives of Berne and Geneva, and when his preparations were at 
last in some measure complete set out to revise Kampschulte’s manuscripts, 
but was overtaken by so serious an illness that finally he was compelled 
to give up all hope of being able either to revise Kampschulte’s work or 
to reduce his studies of detailed points to that form which they should 
ultimately have assumed. Under these circumstances Dr. Walter Goetz 
undertook the publication of Kampschulte’s work, but without any 
serious alterations, and with only a small amount of annotation, while 
Professor Cornelius published his fragmentary but admirable studies in a 
separate volume. It is greatly to be lamented that two scholars of such 
eminence and such thoroughgoing and scientific industry should have 
been unable to complete their work, and we must regret this just in 
proportion to our sense of the truly admirable character of their work 
even in its unfinished state. 

Kampschulte’s first volume appeared many years before this 
Review was founded, so that no notice of it has ever appeared in our 
pages. It would be out of place now to discuss a work which has been 
long ago accepted as the most careful and scientific account of the relations 
of Calvin to Geneva, and of the gradual development of the organisation 
of the Genevese church. The second volume takes up the story in the 
year 1546, when the settlement which followed Calvin’s return from 
banishment had been more or less completely carried out in form, 
but when it was also becoming evident that the acquiescence of the 
Genevese in the establishment of the new disciplinary organisation did 
not by any means imply that they were willing to submit to its rigorous 
and impartial administration. They had adopted the Reformation, and 
after some hesitation the great name and the European reputation of 
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Calvin had compelled even his enemies to acquiesce in his recall; and 
this had necessarily carried with it the submission of the Genevese to the 
consistorial discipline—that is, to the principle of the supremacy within 
its own sphere of the spiritual authority. But when it became evident 
that the object and purpose of this authority was the establishment of 
a very strict and severe censorship of manners and morals, it also 
became manifest that there were two divergent parties in Geneva, the 
one whose interest in the Reformation was mainly that of freedom, the 
other which looked for the reform of the moral order of the community 
under the guidance and control of the new church. Many of those 
who had been most forward and distinguished in carrying out the 
political revolution were unwilling to submit to any strict ecclesiastical 
discipline, while Calvin and his friends looked upon this as an integral 
part of the Reformation. Between 1546 and 1553 the fundamental 
opposition of the two parties showed itself in several troublesome 
disputes. The older party found a head in Ami Perrin, a man of 
great reputation and authority in the city, the general commandant 
of the city troops, who, though himself a man of blameless life, 
was connected through Favre, his wife’s father, with men whose 
morals were lax, and whose tastes inclined to amusements which the 
clerical chiefs condemned. For some time this party defied the 
authority of the consistory, and though at last the quarrel was formally 
appeased, the influence of Calvin was somewhat shaken, and for some 
years, from 1548 to 1553, his position was uncertain, and his doctrine 
was criticised even in the city, and more sternly by the other reformed 
churches. 

Kampschulte argues with much ingenuity and force that the final 
establishment of Calvin’s power in Geneva was due to two causes: first 
the great case of Servetus, and secondly the large immigration and settle- 
ment of distinguished foreign adherents of the Reformation in Geneva. 
Kampschulte’s statement of the case does, I think, make it perfectly 
clear that the burning of Servetus was the work of Calvin, but not his 
work as that of one opposed to the general feeling of the city. Rather 
this incident furnishes us with a particular example of the operation of 
the feeling, that just in proportion to the vigour and thoroughness of 
the reformed movement it was necessary to vindicate the reformed 
churches from any charge of heresy on the fundamental doctrine of 
Christianity, or of tending to produce social disorder. The Reforma- 
tion was naturally accompanied by many eccentric and exaggerated or 
perverted forms of its own principles, and just as Luther, in the 
name of sanctity of the social order, thought himself driven to approve 
of the severest measures against the Anabaptist and revolutionary ele- 
ments in the great rising of the peasants (which, however, contained 
many other elements), so Calvin thought himself bound to support the 
strongest measures for the suppression of doctrinal heresies in the re- 
formed churches. Kampschulte admits that the execution of Servetus 
was condemned in the strongest terms by many protestants, but he urges 
that formally the reformed church approved and sanctioned it; and he 
points out that in Geneva itself the alarm which the heresies of Servetus 
caused to ull men of moderate views tended to increase indefinitely 
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the authority of Calvin and of the stricter party. The consequence of 
all this was that at last, in 1554, the civic authorities admitted the 
absolute and independent authority of the consistory in case of ex- 
communication. In the same year the municipal elections resulted 
in the return of an overwhelming majority of Calvin’s determined 
followers to the councils and offices of the city, and these proceeded 
at once to admit large numbers of the immigrants to the citizenship. 
The older Genevese party resented this hotly ; a riot took place, repre- 
sented by the one party as unpremeditated, by the other as the result 
of a deliberate conspiracy ; and the predominant party taking prompt 
action, the heads of the old party, like Perrin, either were compelled to fly 
for their lives or were executed: the old party was crushed, and Calvin 
was left supreme. The volume cencludes with an account of the final 
settlement of the church order and discipline of Geneva, and of the 
personal position of Calvin in Geneva. Unhappily Kampschulte’s work 
remains incomplete; in a third volume he had intended to deal-with the 
international relations of Calvin and Geneva from 1559 to 1564. 

The contributions of Professor Cornelius have reference not only to 
the second volume of Kampschulte’s work, but to the period from 1538 
to 1546, the years of Calvin’s banishment from Geneva, of his return, 
and the creation of the constitutional system of his church. I do 
not think that Cornelius modifies the conclusions of Kampschulte 
in any important points, but he contributes many interesting and 
sometimes important details. For instance, he furnishes us with a 
minute account of the negotiations for the recall of Calvin to Geneva, 
which contains much that is interesting. But the most valuable 
addition that he makes to Kampschulte’s history consists of a very 
careful study of the political and religious relations between Berne and 
Geneva. The account may be incomplete, but it is an important contri- 
bution to the history of a highly complex political situation. Berne 
thought that in return for the services which it had rendered to Geneva 
in its revolt against the duke of Savoy and the bishop of Geneva it was 
entitled to claim the lordship of the country districts from which the 
duke of Savoy had been driven, while Geneva was naturally jealous 
of such encroachments on the part of its dangerously powerful ally. 
The relations were further complicated by the sharp opposition between 
the ecclesiastical tendencies of Berne and those of Geneva. In Berne, 
as in all the German-speaking centres of the Reformation, the reformers 
had acquiesced more or less in relations between the church and the 
state which really left the state supreme. The Genevan reformers were 
clear that such arrangements were inadmissible. Further, the Bernese 
reformers, like the other German-speaking reformers, even though not 
Lutheran, were not inclined for so complete a breach with the traditions 
of the past as that which the French desired. There was thus a 
warm dispute between the Bernese and the Genevese churches over the 
question of the observance of the greater festivals, and the use of un- 
leavened bread in the Communion. Incidentally it is interesting to 
notice how anxious Calvin was to reform the medieval abuse of the 
infrequent communion of the laity ; he desired, if possible, to have the 
Communion celebrated every week, at least every month. It was only 
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the ingrained medieval habit of the laity which compelled him at last 
to accept the custom of four communions in the year. 

Professor Cornelius also furnishes us with a good deal of important 
detail with regard to the actual settlement of the church order on 
Calvin’s return to Geneva. But we might continue the enumeration 
of the additional details to be found in these studies indefinitely; they 
deserve the close attention of students of the history of Calvin. We 
can only lament that Professor Cornelius was not able to work them out 
completely and to incorporate them in Kampschulte’s work. This 
still remains, incomplete though it be, the most scientific and 
masterly account of the position and work of Calvin in the church of 
Geneva, and of its relation to the city. Kampschulte has his own point 
of view, and perhaps sometimes betrays a critical attitude towards Calvin 
which is not wholly objective ; but his work is in most respects admirably 
representative of the great tradition of Ranke. 

It only remains to add that Professor Cornelius’s volume includes 
some interesting though fragmentary studies of the Humanists and 
Anabaptists at Minster. There is nothing in them of very great im- 
portance, but the account of the Humanist movement at Miinster and 
its relation to the cathedral furnishes an interesting illustration of the 
intimate relation between the pre-Reformation church and the Humanist 
movement which existed in some parts of Germany, an illustration which 
may serve partly to counteract the somewhat one-sided impression 
which is often current. The book also contains some essays on the 
Vatican council and the old catholic movement. 


A. J. CARLYLE. 


History of the Church of England from the Abolition of the Roman 
Jurisdiction. By Ricnarp Watson Drxon, D.D. Vols. V. and VI. 
1558-1570. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1902.) 


Tue publication of these two volumes brings to a not inappropriate end 
the most serious contribution to the ecclesiastical history of England 
made within the last generation. It does not appear, however, that the 
selection of the year 1570 as the term of his labours was voluntary on 
Canon Dixon’s part; the title he chose for his history imposed no bound 
at which it must stop, and from various indications in these volumes it 
may be inferred that, had life and strength held out, he would have 
carried on his work to a later period. Yet the year 1570 marks the close 
of a fairly definite epoch ; the Tridentine decrees and the excommunica- 
tion of Queen Elizabeth made the breach between England and Rome 
irreparable, and the main question at issue throughout Canon Dixon’s 
volumes was settled. The author has thus been able to add unity tothe 
many other merits of his historical work. When his first volume appeared, 
a quarter of a century ago, the late Nicholas Pocock, a competent judge if 
any, wrote that it was ‘the best history of the Reformation yet written 
from the Anglican standpoint,’ and now that the whole six volumes lie 
before us the encomium is true in a fuller sense and without the qualifica- 
tion; for no better history of the Reformation written from any other 
point of view exists. As a collection of records it cannot, of course, com- 
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pare with Burnet or Strype, but as a history it is superior to both. Yet 
Pocock’s qualification must be keptin mind. The‘ Anglican standpoint’ is 
very prominent in these volumes; they are primarily an apologia, and 
‘constitute a very different kind of history from that at which Gardiner 
would have aimed. It isimpossible to read the book without feeling that 
it was written under the sting of Froude’s attacks on the church. The 
church, writes Canon Dixon in perhaps the fiercest sentence in his book, 
has had no enemies so bitter as renegades from her own order; nor, 
Froude might have replied, has she ever had a champion so zealous as 
this recruit from a distinguished nonconformist family. Hence this 
history is not merely or mainly a defence of the Anglican theological 
position, but of the clerical order against the laity. The persecutions in 
Mary’s reign were due not to bishops like Bonner and Gardiner, but 
to the ‘ reckless baseness of the lay legislature ’ (v. 117) : ‘it was ever the 
lay power that brought trouble on any for religion throughout the 
Reformation ’ (vi. 166). The church never persecuted except when it was 
forced to do so by the state ; the clergy ‘ displayed in vain the moderation, 
the long-suffering of charity’ (vi. 4), for it was the Tudor policy to 
persecute and to throw the responsibility of the persecution on the church. 
This view seems to us to go as far in one direction as Froude went in the 
other. No one but Froude would have maintained that the English laity 
of the sixteenth century were keen advocates of religious toleration, nor 
do we think that many people besides Canon Dixon would attribute those 
sentiments to theclergy. Both theories imply too wide a divorce between 
laity and clergy in the matter of toleration. The idea was not popular 
until centuries later, and it is really idle to attempt to clear either church 
or state in the sixteenth century of all responsibility for religious persecu- 
tion. Canon Dixon himself admits that Parker was responsible for the 
deprivation of the nonconformists in 1566 ; ‘it is little to be wondered,’ 
he writes, ‘that some sharp measures/ were taken by the hierarchs,’ 
but ‘no laymen would touch the business ’ (vi. 91, 94). 

Despite his strictures on the laity, Canon Dixon’s attitude towards 
Elizabeth and her government is much more friendly than towards any 
previous Tudor administration. He denies Henry VIII's claim to be 
great, but Elizabeth, he writes, adapting Mirabeau, ‘was the only great 
man in her kingdom’ (v. 275). ‘She vowed at her coronation that she 
would be a good queen to her people. She never swerved from this 
principle, and her people understood it’ (v. 278). Even the persecutions 
of her council, laymen though they were, are represented as light; ‘ it 
may be questioned whether political or religious prisoners have ever been 
so gently handled’ (v. 182) as the recusant hierarchy. The renewed 
destruction of medieval service books in 1560-1 is actually defended, 
whether because it was done by Archbishop Parker and not by a recklessly 
base lay legislature, or because Canon Dixon’s attitude has changed, is not 
clear, but the arguments by which he defends the destruction of 1560-1 
apply with much more force to the destruction of ten years previously, 
which Canon Dixon denounces. Once more, we have (v. 328-9) a 
vindication of the veracity of John Foxe; so far has Canon Dixon 
travelled from Dr. S. R. Maitland in the direction of Professor F. W. 
Maitland. And when he comes to speak of Paul IV’s excommunication 
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of Elizabeth he speaks in terms—we desire to give no offence—not so 
very unlike those in which Froude describes the excommunication of 
Henry VIII. 

The reason for this modified attitude is that in these final volumes 
Canon Dixon is coneerned not so much with criticising the methods by 
which the supremacy of the state was enforced upon tle church, as with 
defending the spiritual claims of the church against the attacks of Roman 
catholic writers. He holds, of course, that the modern church of Rome 
is schismatic by reason of its adherence to the decrees of the Council of 
Trent, where ‘ obscure theologians whose names are known only from this 
occasion . . . dictated the edicts which have cut Christendom in twain, 
it may be for ever’ (v. 427). There too ‘the first blast of the Tridentine 
trumpet stunned the intellect of the human race and flung antiquity to 
the winds’ (v. 407). On modern Roman catholic writers is now turned 
the fire which erstwhile confounded Erastian protestants; ‘their 
principles have uprooted literary and historic common sense from their 
minds’ (v. 261). Canon Dixon thinks it ‘degrading ’ to argue with men 
who believe in the Nag’s Head story of Parker’s consecration, and useless 
to discuss with modern Roman catholics the question of the validity of 
Anglican orders, because, however the historical argument goes, they are 
precluded by other considerations from admitting that validity. This, 
no doubt, is to some extent true ; but could Canon Dixon afford to abandon 
the validity of Anglican orders, however the argument went? Yet he 
does condescend to argue the point, and provides an admirable and con- 
clusive refutation of the Nag’s Head story at any rate. The wider question 
of the validity of Anglican orders is too theological for discussion in these 
pages. 

With due allowance for these tendencies Canon Dixon’s last two 
volumes are undeniably a good piece of work. He is too well versed in 
the original authorities of the time to countenance some of the fantastic 
guesses which have recently been put forward with regard to the 
ecclesiastical history of Elizabeth’s first years. He declares bluntly that 
‘it need not be said that the Prayer Book of Elizabeth was not submitted 
to convocation ’ (v. 98), and has no illusions as to the practical supremacy 
of state over church in Tudor times. These two volumes are more 
exclusively devoted to ecclesiastical history than their predecessors ; 
that may be an advantage as a whole, but it neglects the close inter- 
dependence of Elizabeth's domestic and foreign policy, and so sometimes 
misses an explanation of the varying rigour with which conformity was 
enforced. Their style is, it has been said, the prose style of a poet, for 
Canon Dixon was a poet no less than an historian, and his historical writing 
enjoys a certain distinction and some poetic licence. Not every one 
feels at liberty to import foreign constructions and manufacture his own 
terminology. With ‘Romanensians’ we were made familiar in the fourth 
volume; we now have ‘ evangelics’ (‘ gospellers’ is a more English and 
a contemporary phrase), ‘ parochs,’ ‘inter-religion,’ and ‘solifidianism.’ 
‘The number . .. was not more than over sixty’ (v. 156) seems cumber- 
some and obscure ; ‘ neither of the two men were’ (v. 335) is so common 
as almost to cease to be a solecism ; ‘ modern error, which has so obsti- 
nately dreamed that they’ (vi. 4) and ‘ the deprived bishop of London was 
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not he that might be despatched with ease’ (vi. 832) might be Latin, but 
are scarcely good English constructions. At any rate they absolve Canon 
Dixon from that reproach of indulging in Victorian English which he 
was apt to bring against others; and he avoids another modern practice 
which he denounced—namely, that of grouping historical facts; his own 
‘History’ is strictly chronological and annalistic. From actual slips 
these volumes are singularly free. ‘Turnbull’s Cal. Dom.’ (v. 31), 
‘Lofthouse’ for ‘Loftus’ (v. 364), ‘Sir Thomas Copple’ for ‘ Sir 
Thomas Copley’ (vi. 252) need correcting in a second edition. Canon 
Dixon rather begs an important question when he says that Whittingham 
was a layman (v. 84); when he also says that Whittingham was brother-in- 
law of Calvin he repeats a statement alleged to have been made on 
Whittingham’s tomb (now destroyed), but the present writer onge made 
a prolonged but vain effort to confirm the relationship. The ‘ Watson’ 
quoted on pp. 266-7 should be specified as ‘ William’ and differentiated 
from the ‘Thomas,’ who alone appears in the very imperfect index. 
David Hume’s authority is not a sufficient basis for the statement that 
Elizabeth’s first parliament was an assembly of nominees (v. 54); and 
when Canon Dixon says that ‘ the Poles were contemptuously pardoned’ 
(v. 8373) he creates a wrong impression without the further information 
that they were both kept in the Tower until their death. So too 
the charge of misdating brought (vi. 49) against Strype seems to be due 
to a momentary forgetfulness on Canon Dixon’s part that Strype wrote 
before the reformation of the calendar in England. Bonner’s statement 
(vi. 833), which Canon Dixon cannot explain, simply means that all the 
bishops voted against Elizabeth’s Act of Uniformity. 

These are, however, but slight blemishes in a work of solid merit achieved 
amid surroundings of no little difficulty. To the end Dixon was compelled 
to depend on such books as a limited income could secure him, and on 
occasional visits to larger libraries. He had thus to evolve his scheme 
first, work it out with the means within his reach, and use the vast mass 
of unpublished material merely, as he says himself, ‘to fill up gaps.’ He 
was precluded from surveying comprehensively the whole field and then 
deducing his conclusions ; he had almost to reverse the process, to form 
his conclusions first and then support them with documentary evidence 
culled during rare and brief visits to London. Any conclusion can be 
maintained that way. Dixon’s ‘ History’ is good, but it would have 
been much better had he received some such position in church or in 
university as would have given adequate scope for his undoubted 
historical and literary gifts. A. F. Potiarp. 


Catholic Tractates of the Sixteenth Century (1578-1600). Selections 
edited, with Introduction and Glossary, by THomas Graves Law, 
LL.D. (Scottish Text Society. 1901.) 


THE primary object of the publications of the Scottish Text Society is 
the illustration of the Scottish language and literature, but the volume 
edited by Dr. Law is perhaps more valuable as a contribution to history 
than as a contribution to literature and philology. Each and all of these 
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‘ Catholic Tractates,’ which Dr. Law has brought together, deal directly 
with the religious and political situation in Scotland between 1573 and 
1600; and their writers were for the most part active emissaries of the 
cause which they advocated. In the strictest sense such productions as 
Tyrie’s ‘ Refutation ’ and Hamilton’s ‘ Catholic Traictise’ are historical 
documents that vividly present one side of the great controversy which 
makes so largea part of the history ofthetime. Itis fortunate, therefore, 
that the editing of those ‘ Tractates ’ has been entrusted to Dr. Law, who 
has long made a special study of the period which they illustrate. 

In an admirable introduction Dr. Law has explained the circumstances 
which gave rise to a Scottish Roman catholic literature in the last 
quarter of the sixteenth century. By the capture of the Castle of 
Edinburgh in 1573, as he points out, the last chance for the ancient 
church of Scotland was cut off; but this fact, which we now clearly 
realise, was by no means equally obvious to contemporaries, protestant 
or Roman catholic. In the condition of Scotland before the migration 
of James VI to England there was much that might well disquiet the 
supporters of the new religion and encourage their adversaries. A third 
of the nation still clung to the old faith ; and many of the nobles, among 
whom was the formidable earl of Huntly, were of the same way of think- 
ing, and ready, moreover, so far as was consistent with the safety of their 
own lives and estates, to support any attempt at a counter-revolution. In 
the character and policy of James, also, the protestants, with even 
stronger reasons than they themselves realised, saw a permanent menace 
to the late religious settlement. They believed—and on what good grounds 
recently discovered documents have proved—that either religion was 
equally indifferent to James, and that he would eventually choose the 
one which was most likely to make him Elizabeth’s successor. Still 
another good ground of hope for the adherents of Rome was the 
antagonism which existed from the beginning between Jarhes and the 
presbyterian ministers. By bis own instincts and through the influence 
of his earliest counsellors James detested a type of religion which checked 
him at every turn, both as a man and asa king. Its severe rule of life 
galled him in his more than indecorous private tastes, and its assertion 
of spiritual prerogative appeared to him a monstrous invasion of the 
divine commission of legitimate rulers. If this was the type which 
protestantism was to assume in Scotland, it might well be that James 
would prefer to find salvation in the religion of his ancestors. 

Stimulated by this not discouraging outlook, the adherents of the 
fallen church threw themselves into that propagandist mission of which 
the volume before us is the striking memorial. The pieces it contains 
may be classed under two heads: some are partly controversial, such as 
Nicol Burnes’s ‘ Disputation,’ while others, such as the translation of 
Canisius’s ‘Catechism,’ are specifically doctrinal. In his introductions 
to each of the ‘ Tractates ’ Dr. Law has indicated the historical significance 
at once of the writers and of their several productions. Briefly stated 
the importance of the various documents lies in the facts that they 
embody the hopes and fears of both religious parties regarding the 
ultimate issue of the conflict which had rent Scotland in twain since the 
regency of Mary of Lorraine, and that they supply information regarding 
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persons and events which is not to be found elsewhere. From the 
historian’s point of view this edition bas one disadvantage: its primary 
purpose being literary and philological, the texts are not given in full 
and only such ‘substantial extracts’ produced as ‘should give fair 
examples of the vocabulary, style, and mode of thought of the several 
writers.’ The wisdom of this decision, for which the society is respon- 
sible, may be doubted, as alike in the interest of philology and history it 
was surely desirable that if the text was worth reproducing at all it 
should have been reproduced in its entirety. 

A word may be said regarding the language in which the ‘ Tractates ’ 
are written. The representatives of the old church, as Dr. Law tells us, 
‘made it a point of honour to adhere to their mother tongue.’ They 
may be commended for their patriotism; but, in truth, they had com- 
mitted themselves to a counsel of perfection. It was the inevitable result 
of the relations with England produced by the Reformation that English 
modes of speech gradually invaded the Scottish vernacular; and the 
process may be distinctly traced even in these compositions of patriotic 
theologians. In the appendix to Dr. Law’s volume we have specimens 
of the style of Scottish Roman catholics between 1620 and 1630. Had 
Ninian Winzet, who upbraided John Knox for his Anglicisms, cast 
his eyes over these pages, he would have been sadly convinced that a 
disregard for their mother tongue was not confined to protestants. 

The Scottish Text Society may be heartily congratulated on this 
important addition to the list of its publications. Though Dr. Law’s 
work has hitherto been mainly historical, he has already shown his 
quality as an editor by his admirable edition of Archbishop Hamilton’s 
‘Catechism.’ In the present volume we find the same breadth of treat- 
ment, the same stamp of exactitude which has characterised all his con- 
tributions to Scottish history and literature. P. Hume Brown. 


Calendar of State Papers relating to English Affairs in the Archives 
of Venice. Vol. X., 1603-1607. Edited by Horatio F. Brown. 
(London: H.M. Stationery Office. 1900.) 


Wirn this period, says the editor, there begins a continuous series of 
despatches between England and the Venetian republic, and while the 
portion calendared in this volume ‘ can hardly be said to reveal anything 
which will alter our views as to the general lines of English history they 
frequently help to throw light upon the period, and furnish a certain 
vivacity of local colour which would otherwise be wanting.’ The papers 
which follow fully keep the promise which these words convey, partly 
because Mr. Brown in his calendaring takes care to select the picturesque 
passages as well as the important ones. The description of the person 
of James I, quoted in the preface, and the touches supplied in the letters 
of Scaramelli and Duodo contrast with the caricatures given us by 
Weldon and the memoir-writers of the time. The Venetian despatches 
help to explain the king’s unpopularity. He was indolent and too fond 
of the chase and other amusements to give the necessary amount of 
attention to public business, so that he left far too much to his council. 
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‘ This is the cause of indescribable ill-humour among the king’s subjects, 
who in their needs and troubles find themselves cut off from their 
natural sovereign and forced to go before council, which is full of rivalry 
and discord, and frequently guided more by personal interests than by 
justice or duty.’ The dislike of James to showing himself in public to 
his subjects was another cause of offence. ‘The result is, he is despised 
and almost hated,’ wrote Molin in 1607. So far as domestic affairs are 
concerned the value of the despatches consists rather in passages like 
these, which describe the state of opinion in England, and the character 
of prominent personages as they appeared to an acute foreign observer, 
than in the new facts they contain. There are many letters about the 
Gunpowder Plot, but they add little that is new and confirm in the 
main the received story of its origin and discovery. Much more novel is 
the account given of the plot of Tomaso and Giacomo dei Franceschi to 
assassinate James I, which was brought to light in 1606. 

On the trade relations of England with the Levant and with the 
Italian states these papers give a great amount of new information. 
The boldness and the number of English pirates in the Levant are sur- 
prising, and narratives of their doings fill several interesting pages 
in Mr. Brown’s preface. The relations of James with the papacy are 
fully treated, especially when the king took up the cause of Venice in its 
quarrel with the pope. Giustinian gives a very amusing account of an 
interview with the king on this subject in 1606. James made a lengthy 
speech about his past relations with the pope, and finally attacked the 
general question of the papal authority. 


The king embarked on an exceeding long discourse against the usurpation 
of supreme and absolute power by popes, employing such a force of reasoning, 
such a wealth of citations from the Holy Scriptures, such a marvellous flow of 
eloquence, that had his majesty’s speech been taken down and sent to the pope 
perhaps he would turn his attention to other subjects than the molestation of 
your serenity. . . . In short, I cannot report half of what his majesty said on 
these points. He expressed himself in most vigorous language, to his own so 
obvious satisfaction that the lords of the council, who were present—though 


somewhat apart—declared they had never seen him more content and 
delighted. 


Another subject also very fully treated in these papers is the history 
of the peace made between England and Spain at the beginning of the 
reign. The ambassador says that it was extremely unpopular. ‘ There 
is a general disaffection to this peace, for no one can bear to see the 
Dutch abandoned.’ When it was made its terms were so indefinitely 
worded that the question of West Indian trade, and several other 
subjects in dispute, remained unsettled, and there were continual 
difficulties between the two governments. Sir Charles Cornwallis 
complained to the Venetian ambassador that ‘before the peace the 
Spanish treated my master like a mistress; now they treat him like a 
wife.’ 

In an appendix Mr. Brown adds a document relating to the Spanish 
Armada, viz. a letter written from England by a catholic to Don 
Bernardino de Mendoza, Spanish ambassador in France. This was 
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printed in full at the time in England under the title of ‘A Copie of a 
Letter sent out of England to Don Bernardin Mendoza . . . found in 
the Chamber of Richard Leigh, a Seminaire Priest who was lately 
executed for High Treason.’ It is reprinted in vol. i. of Park’s edition of 
the ‘ Harleian Miscellany,’ p. 142. It is difficult to compare an abridg- 
ment of a document with the same printed in extenso; but while Mr. 
Brown's version has some exact details which the printed pamphlet does 
not give, it seems as if some passages had been interpolated by the 
English publisher of the letter. On p. 534 there is an appendix discuss- 
ing the relative value of English, Venetian, and Spanish money which 
deserves noting. C. H. Fiera. 


The Clarke Papers. Vol. IV. Edited for the Royal Historical Society 
by C. H. Firtu, M.A. (London: Longmans. 1901.) 


Our indefatigable student of the Civil Wars has now completed his 
elaborate revision of the papers of William Clarke, secretary to the 
council of the army, 1647-1649, and to General Monck and the commanders 
of the army in Scotland, 1651-1660. The three previous volumes 
appeared in 1891, 1894, and 1899; and they now take their place in the 
united Camden and Royal Historical Societies series. They were re- 
viewed in the English Historical Review of October 1891 (vi. 781), 
April 1895 (x. 874), and April 1900 (xv. 877). The present volume 
contains the index for the third and fourth volumes. The papers now 
printed by Mr. Firth are a selection from five volumes of the Clarke MSS. 
in the Library of Worcester College, newsletters, letters between General 
Monck and the authorities in England, and the order book of the general 
between 1659 and 1660. A few papers come from other sources. 

It cannot be said that the present volume equals either in interest or 
importance the volumes that deal with the army in England and during 
the life of Cromwell. The period covered by this volume extends from 
April 1659 to July 1660, roughly speaking from the fall of Richard Crom- 
well to the restoration of Charles IJ. It was a time of confusion, vacilla- 
tion, and intrigue ; and of all the actors in the mélée George Monck was 
the most secretive, temporising, and long-headed. Monck was, no doubt, 
not the perjured traitor to the Commonwealth that his enemies thought, 
but a very shrewd and canny opportunist. He was conservative by 
instinct, a man of order, efficiency, authority, and law; a thorough 
soldier, but, both by reflexion and disposition, averse to all military 
domination. He said—and he said with truth—he had been trained ‘ in 
a commonwealth where soldiers received and observed commands, but 
gave none.’ ‘Obedience is my great principle,’ he wrote to the speaker, 
‘and I have alwaise, and ever shall, reverence the Parliament’s resolu- 
tions in civil things as infallible and sacred.’! Whatever were Monck’s 
changes of purpose as to the parliament he reverenced and as to the 
lawful mode of forming a parliament, he was true to his principle of 
accepting the sovereignty of the civil powers. ‘ This reasoned hostility 
to military rule was the fundamental principle on which Monck’s 
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policy was based, and he was faithful to it throughout,’ says Mr. Firth. 
It would have been a thing of curious interest if these papers had 
been able to reveal ‘the real Monck,’ the secret aims of his inner 
thoughts, and the gradual process of his evolution from Cromwell’s 
trusted captain into the duke of Albemarle. But all this George Monck 
was the last man to put down on paper, and in any case William Clarke 
would not have preserved any such document. It is, of course, not Mr. 
Firth’s lack of research which fails to give us this, but the conditions of 
the time and the nature of the man. Still the documents in this volume 
serve to illustrate and support the story of Monck’s intrigues and the 
complex workings in the general’s mind, as set forth by Mr. Firth in the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography.’ If ever a politician could keep his 
own counsel, and steer his own bark according to the weather he met, 
the restorer of the monarchy was the man. Such we see him in every 
paper referring to him in this collection of contemporary records. 

The papers exhibit Monck as the uncompromising opponent of the 
generals who each aimed at succeeding Cromwell as Protector. He knew 
himself to be the best of the officers left, and to have by far the most com- 
pact and best organised army. ‘The army heere,’ he writes to the com- 
mittee from Dalkeith, 17 May 1659, ‘is very unanimous, and in as good 
a temper as I have ever knowne them’ (p. 10). We find him earnestly 
remonstrating against changes in the personnel of his officers. They 
were, in fact, devoted to him, and little inclined for any new Protectorate. 
There is no trace in these papers that Monck had any ambition of the 
kind himself, or that he was working against the Commonwealth. He 
refused to receive the letter which Charles sent him in July; and in 
September he actually sent in his own resiguation of his command. All 
through the year 1659 Monck steadily opposed ‘the grandees of the 
army,’ who were working for a single ruler, of course to be a soldier ; and 
he steadily supported the parliament. On 2 Jan. 1660 Monck crossed 
the Tweed, dispersing the forces opposed to him without a blow, and 
entered London, 3 Feb. He was now visibly master of the situation ; 
and finding opinion in London, and indeed in England, setting towards 
monarchy rather than parliamentary government, Monck, as a man 
devoted to law, order, and authority, came to see that a king was an in- 
dispensable key to our civil system. Cromwell had felt this deeply 
during his own Protectorate, though he rejected the title for himself. 
Monck now saw that Charles Stuart was inevitable. Accordingly in 
March he opened negotiations with the king, and on 25 May he welcomed 
him at Dover. In all this Monck acted with secrecy, skill, adroitness, 
and moderation, keeping his own counsel to the last, and quietly accept- 
ing the huge price paid for his service. 

Of all this subtle intrigue and of the curious circumvolutions through 
which the mind of the general passed the present volume gives us little. 
Monck was not the man to show his hand in a crisis, even when he had 
made up his own mind, and he was not the man to make it up in a 
hurry or to close his mind down unchangeably. The papers here 
printed give us little new information. Many of them are statements of 
facts, Monck’s more or less sincere protestations of fidelity to the parlia- 
ment, his quite sincere opposition to the ambition and intrigues of his 
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military rivals, and his own resolute measures to anticipate revolution 
and anarchy. Unfortunately the papers almost come to an end on 
Monck’s arrival in London, when the crisis becomes acute and Monck’s 
own action becomes decisive. Like the experienced politician he was, 
Monck becomes least articulate as his action becomes most dominant. 
For all the part he bore in accomplishing the Restoration we have to go 
to other sources. The papers in this volume show him to be the wary, 
politic, plausible leader, now and then perhaps, as Clarendon says, ‘a 
sullen man that values him enough.’ Though in the popular imagina- 
tion of his own age and since he stands for the type of the traitor to his 
old colleagues and principles, there is a side to his character which he 
expresses with some truth when he writes to Owen, dean of Christ 
Church, from Edinburgh, 29 Nov. 1659 : 


I am ingaged in conscience and honnour to see my Country freed (as much as 
in mee lies) from that intollerable slavery of a sword Government, and I know 
England cannot, nay, will not indure it; and if this army heere had concurred 
with them in England, wee had all bin exposed to the fury of the three Nations, 
which they would some time or other have executed. 


It is hard to resist the impression that the man whco so wrote was 
uttering his own true belief, and that he judged the situation rightly. 
But a few lines further on this very man adds : 


As to the Cavaliers’ interest, I think I may modestly averre it hath not a 
greater enimy in the three Nations then my selfe, soe that I shall not trouble 
my selfe to confute those slanders that fanaticall spiritts would asperse mee 
withall. Ido assure you in the presence of God that I shall oppose it to the 
last dropp of my bloud.? 


Four months after this letter the writer sent a confidential emissary to 
King Charles, and six months after it he welcomed his sovereign as duke 
of Albemarle. Such was the whirligig of the times; such was George 
Monck. FREPERIC HaRRISON. 


Caroline the Illustrious, Queen Consort of George II. By W. H. 
Wikis, M.A., F.S.A. 2 vols. (London: Longmans. 1901.) 


Mr. Wixx1s truly says in his preface that there is a distinct want for 
a biography of Queen Caroline, indubitably one of the greatest and most 
remarkable of our queens consort ; and his knowledge of the court life of 
Hanover is a good qualification for him to have undertaken the task of 
supplying this need. For the English part of Caroline’s career there is, of 
course, no lack of well-known material ; indeed it would hardly be possible 
to write a dull book about one who figures so largely in the memoirs of 
Lady Cowper, Lord Hervey, and Horace Walpole, while for her life in 
Germany, besides some less well known authorities, Mr. Wilkins has been 
fortunate enough to find some interesting unpublished manuscripts in the 
archives at Hanover and in the Public Record Office. 

Certainly the most valuable part of this book is that which describes 
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the early years of Caroline before she came to England in 1714, chiefly 
because they are less well known to English students, and also because of 
the interesting light which Mr. Wilkins’s discoveries among various state 
papers throw on some matters of importance in connexion with English 
politics. For example, Caroline’s life as a child at the court of Frederick 
the first king of Prussia, and his wife Sophie Charlotte, so well known 
by Carlyle’s sketch of her, is made extremely interesting by Mr. Wilkins, 
and he is able to give a very detailed and valuable account of the negotia- 
tions for her marriage with the future emperor Charles VI, drawn chiefly 
from the Leibniz correspondence. But the most novel and entertaining 
part of the first volume is the description of how George II, then electoral 
prince, wooed and won Caroline at her brother’s court at Ansbach. The 
materials for this description are derived from letters found in the archives 
at Hanover, with some side-lights thrown on the business in despatches 
from the English envoy at Hanover. It would be unfair to Mr. 
Wilkins to spoil his story by saying more than that the affair was a 
regular love-match, with plenty of romantic incidents in it, and that it 
shows everybody concerned, more especially George II, in a very amiable 
light. In dealing with this early part too Mr. Wilkins gives a very 
good picture of the Hanoverian court, and notably of that masterful 
woman the electress Sophia; and he has found some valuable details 
about the intrigues and negotiations between the court of Hanover and 
Queen Anne during the last years of the latter’s reign. 

In dealing with English history, however, Mr. Wilkins does not 
seem to us to be such a useful guide. It is true, as we said before, that, 
with such valuable contemporary memoir-writers to help him, a man who 
knows them as well as Mr. Wilkins evidently does cannot in essentials go 
very far wrong, and he certainly brings some valuable qualities to his 
task. He has the faculty of making the most out of his material, and of 
extracting just the important points to make a telling and picturesque 
effect. He has also succeeded in making Caroline herself quite the 
centre piece of his picture, and in keeping the attention entirely absorbed 
on her. These are great merits—indispensable merits indeed—in a 
biographer, and in these respects Mr. Wilkins could hardly be improved 
upon. In certain other subsidiary matters also he shows a clearness and 
precision which are qualities hardly to be over-estimated in such a 
tangled period of history: for example, his accounts of the various 
journeys taken by George I and George II to Hanover make these occur- 
rences, most necessary for the comprehension of the period, even clearer 
than Dr. Ward has done in his valuable monograph on the subject. 

But in spite of these merits Mr. Wilkins is a writer who must be 
accepted with caution. His judgment in certain important points does 
not appear to us to be impeccable. Though it is true that Caroline was a 
great queen and had a great deal of influence, we hardly think that 
Mr. Wilkins produces sufficient evidence to justify his giving her such 
a predominating position in the reigns both of George I and George II as 
he does. He collects indeed many instances of her bounty and of her charm 
of manner, but we doubt if he shows satisfactorily that she had such an 
exalted view of the duties of the Guelphs in their new kingdom as he tries 
to extract from these and other instances. We should be inclined to abide 
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by the accepted view of her, that she was a prudent woman who saw clearly 
enough that her husband and she herself knew very little of the English 
people, and was therefore wise enough to leave almost everything to 
Walpole’s judgment. Her greatness consisted chiefly in seeing this and 
in persuading her husband, in spite of himself, to do the same. Then 
again Mr. Wilkins seems to have a somewhat unreasoning prejudice 
against George Il. He was not an overwise man, but he was shrewd 
and knew a good deal about foreign politics, as much indeed as any of 
his ministers before Pitt, and he was certainly not the fool and despicable 
creature that he is here made out to be. Indeed Mr. Wilkins rather 
destroys the value of his own verdict on this point for himself, as most 
of the remarks he quotes of George II’s are remarkably shrewd; and 
even when all due allowance has been made for his cynical unfaith- 
fulness to his wife there is still much that is fine and touching in his 
relations to her and in the love he bore her to the end of his life. 

To come to smaller details, we have noticed one or two mistakes 
either in judgment or from want of knowledge. It shows, for example, 
a singular misapprehension of events to say of a proposed duel between 
George II and Frederick William of Prussia that ‘it would have been a 
boon to Europe in general, and to England and Prussia in particular, if 
these two royal combatants had met and killed one another, as they 
threatened to do’ (vol. ii. p. 182). Again, to represent the 25,000/. a year 
for four years to be paid to the duke of Wolfenbiittel in 1727 as ‘ hush 
money pure and simple, paid for his handing over the late king’s will’ 
(vol. ii. p. 48), is certainly not correct. This duke’s territories opened a 
way tv the emperor into Hanover, and it was of the utmost importance 
that he should be gained over to the cause of the allies of Hanover, quite 
apart from any private reasons there might have been. It was no king 
of France who proposed the princess Anne as a wife for a dauphin (vol. 
ii. p. 249), but the minister, the duc de Bourbon, for Louis XV after the 
dismissal of the infanta. The treaty of Hanover was between England, 
France, and Prussia (not Russia, as on vol. i. p. 877), but this is probably 
a misprint; and it is rather a straining of language to talk of George I 
as being king of a faction, not of the nation (vol. i. 147). Lastly, it 
is a matter, of course, of individual opinion, but to judge from all the 
instances we have seen we should certainly not be so lenient as to say of 
Frederick prince of Wales’s poetry that some of it was ‘not abso- 
lutely indifferent ’ (vol. ii. p. 205), and the solitary instance quoted by Mr. 
Wilkins confirms our view. 

Mr. Wilkins has done valuable service by presenting the life of Queen 
Caroline as a connected whole, by the information he has collected as to 
her life in Germany, and by the picturesque and interesting way in which 
he has presented the state of society at the time. His faults are princi- 
pally that his style is not always quite worthy of the dignity of history, 
and that his judgment on some of the broader issues of the period is not 
in some important respects to be relied upon. Bastu WILuiaMs. 
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Types of Naval Officers. By Captain A. T. Manan, U.S.N. 
(London: Sampson Low. 1902.) 


THE main purpose of these sketches is described by the title of the book ; 
it is not merely biographical, but aims rather at treating its subjects as 
representing various marked professional characteristics. At the same 
time unity and coherence are imparted to the book, and its value is 
considerably enhanced by a really admirable introductory chapter on 
‘Naval Warfare at the Beginning of the Eighteenth Century,’ in which 
Captain Mahan traces the process by which the system of fighting in 
line aheag, evolved during the Anglo-Dutch wars of the seventeenth 
century, had degenerated into a pedantic and formal system which could 
lead to no satisfactory results, the means becoming the end in itself, 
when to fight according to the letter of the code of ‘ Fighting Instructions’ 
was held to be more important than the bringing of an action to a 
definite and successful issue. The book deals with the great develop- 
ment of naval warfare, both in spirit and in methods, during the second 
half of the eighteenth century, and illustrates it from the lives of six 
admirals closely connected with the process which brought the navy 
from the scandalous inefficiency displayed off Toulon in February 
1744 to the ‘crowning mercy’ of Trafalgar. Captain Mahan groups the 
subjects of his sketches into pairs, not merely according to the points in 
which they resemble, but according to those in which they contrast with 
and supplement each other. Thus Saumarez is the typical battle-ship 
captain, the commander of a division of a larger whole, contrasted with 
Pellew, the ideal frigate captain, excelling in independent action and 
detached services. Howe as the skilful tactician is compared with St. 
Vincent, the strategist, while a second contrast is found between the iron 
rule with which St. Vincent repressed mutiny and Howe’s comparative 
laxity in discipline. Hawke shows us the spirit of the new era, infusing 
life and vigour into the dry bones of the ‘Fighting Instructions,’ 
Rodney the ‘ form ’ whose task it was to direct the workings of that new 
spirit by means of drill and systematic training. The sketches of Hawke 
and Rodney are a good deal longer than the other four, and must be 
taken in close connexion with the introductory chapter since the new 
development may be said to have taken place under Hawke and Rodney 
and to have reached its height under Howe, St. Vincent, Saumarez, and 
Pellew. Moreover the main theme of the introduction is the absence in 
Matthews, Lestock, and Byng—an unhappy trio which in their way are 
no less ‘types of naval officers ’"—of those qualities which are so con- 
spicuous in Hawke and Rodney. 

The unhappy story of the miscarriages off Toulon and Minorca is 
admirably retold by Captain Mahan, and their lessons are clearly pointed 
out. Both illustrate the two forms in which inefficiency is displayed. 
In the action off Toulon Matthews, the commander-in-chief, displayed a 
want of professional skill and of due attention to tactical forms and 
methods, the faults of ignorance, confusion, and stupidity, while Lestock 
cannot be acquitted of a fault even worse and more disgraceful, but 
happily much rarer in the annals of the British navy—want of zeal, of 
energy, and of resolution: in a word, lack of the proper fighting spirit. 
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Byng presented a ‘combination of tactical inefficiency and faint-hearted 
professional incompetency, utter personal inadequacy’ displayed to such 
a degree as to ‘give this action a painful pre-eminence in the naval 
annals of the century.’ It was the work of Hawke and Rodney, together 
with others of lesser note, to rescue the British navy from this deplorable 
condition and to set it on the right path. To Lestock’s want of heart a 
fine antithesis is supplied by Hawke's fiery vigour, his energy and zeal, 
typified by his daring swoop upon his prey in the midst of the storms 
and shoals of Quiberon; while Rodney, the drill sergeant of the fleet, 
with his skilful mancuvring, his consummate skill in training and 
handling his fleet, stands out in marked contrast to the blundering and 
the want of head of Matthews. Yet Hawke must not be set down as a 
mere fighter ; he too ‘ appreciated the value of form in warfare.’ It was 
not merely the viking spirit and love of fighting, but a correct judgment 
of the strategical necessities, which prompted him to close with Conflans 
at Quiberon despite all risks, while his close watch over the Brest fleet 
was ‘the pattern whereon were framed the great blockades of the 
Napoleonic era.’ 

It would be easy to suggest some alternative contrasts provided by 
the characteristics of these officers. Thus Rodney and Howe might be 
classed together as tacticians rather than strategists, admirable officers 
who yet fell short of the highest class inasmuch as they lacked that 
comprehensive insight into the general situation which distinguished 
Hawke and St. Vincent. Rodney, it may be noted, seems to resemble 
far more closely his able adversary de Guichen in being a skilled fighter 
of batt'c: rather than a planner of campaigns; both in his merits and 
his defects he is of all great English admirals nearest in type to the great 
French commanders. Again, Rodney and St. Vincent might be ranked 
together as disciplinarians ; it was Rodney who could write, ‘ I taught my 
captains to be officers,’ and the standard of discipline both of officers and 
men in the Mediterranean fleet under the command of St. Vincent, may 
be estimated from the fact that the mutinous and ill-ordered ships of the 
Channel fleet were one after another sent to the Mediterranean to reap 
the benefits of St. Vincent’s iron rule. It would, again, be natural to 
point out how Rodney and Howe are known to the British public—so far 
as they are known at all—by other than their greatest achievements. It 
is not so much from his battle of 1 June 1794 that Howe derives his 
title to greatness as from his brilliant relief of Gibraltar in 1782 in face 
of an enemy superior by a third, from his fine defensive campaign against 
D’Estaing in North American waters in 1778, and from the masterly 
tactics of 28 and 29 May 1794, by which he wrested the weather gage 
from Villaret Joyeuse. Similarly Rodney himself thought far more of 
the plan he laid to beat de Guichen on 17 April 1780—a skilful attack foiled 
by the want of a better code of signals and the consequent blundering of 
some of his captains—than of his more famous victory of 12 April 1782, 
a victory which after all was largely due to the captain of the fleet, Sir 
Charles Douglas, to whom, rather than to Rodney, Captain Mahan is 
inclined to ascribe the credit for the celebrated ‘breaking of the line.’ 
Rodney, again, must be held responsible for the failure to push home the 
advantage gained by that manceuvre, a failure which provoked such 
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bitter comments from Rodney’s able second in command, the great Lord 
Hood. To Hood Captain Mahan does ample justice. ‘In him was con- 
summated the advance of the eighteenth century ;’ it was his misfortune 
and the country’s that he should have had just opportunity enough to 
show how great his powers were and yet have been denied the chance 
to make full use of them. Had he been in command on 5 Sept. 1781, it 

is unlikely that Cornwallis would have had to surrender at Yorktown.’ 
Next to Hawke, if Hood be excluded from the comparison, it is Jervis 
who comes out most favourably. He ‘rendered three great services to 
England’ in forming and disciplining first the Mediterranean and then the 
Channel fleet into the highest condition of efficiency, in winning the 
battle of Cape St. Vincent at a time when a victory was ‘ very essential to 
England,’ and in stamping out, thanks to an iron nerve and will, the 
plague of mutiny which, in 1797 and 1798, threatened to sap the 
efficiency of the fleet. But even greater was the service which he 
rendered in cutting loose from the beach and keeping to sea, thus dis- 
carding the vicious system of Howe and Bridport and returning to Hawke’s 
old plan in establishing over the enemy’s fleet in Brest that vigilant 
watch which paralysed all the dispositions of the French. His system of 
blockade adopted as the universal plan of campaign was ‘the system 
that throttled the power of the French Revolution,’ and, ‘ as the originator 
of a decisive method, he is fairly entitled to be considered the organiser 
of ultimate victory.’ Inferior, perhaps, to Howe and Rodney in fertility 
of tactical idea and resource, he had a complete grasp of the general 
situation in which they were lacking. The sketches of Saumarez and 
Pellew are somewhat slighter, as indeed is fitting, for, as Captain Mahan 
aptly says, ‘though these were honourable among the Thirty yet they 
) attained not unto the Three.’ Very interesting is the account of 
. Pellew’s share in that little-known but highly important campaign on 
Lake Champlain in the autumn of 1776, of which Captain Mahan has 
told the story in the excellent chapter he contributed to the third volume 
of Mr. Laird Clowes’s ‘ Royal Navy.’ One would also like to have heard 
more of the great services which Saumarez rendered when in command 
in the Baltic between 1808 and 1812, but as: being mainly diplomatic 

they fall outside the scope of this work. 

Two slight criticisms may perhaps be added. It would have been 
graceful if Captain Mahan had more explicitly acknowledged his obliga- 
tions to the works on which the sketches are based—to Professor Montagu 
Burrows’s Life of Hawke, for example. References may be out of place in 
magazine articles, but when they are reprinted the case is different. 
Secondly Captain Mahan goes a little too far in his admiration for Nelson 
when in his preface he practically refuses to admit of any comparison 
between Nelson and any other admiral. Without wishing in any way to 
undervalue Nelson’s greatness, it is reasonable to point out that he owed 
no small share of his success to those who had gone before him, 
especially to St. Vincent and Hood, and rather more remotely to 
Rodney and Hawke. They had been the sowers, he reaped the harvest. 

Viaere fortes ante Agamemnona. C. T. ArKrnson. 
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La Mere des Trois Derniers Bourbons, Marie-Joséphe de Saze, et la Cour 
de Lowis XV. Par Castmtr Stryrenski. (Paris: Plon. 1902.) 


M. Stryienskt’s contribution to the series of memoirs and monographs 
which is accumulating afresh round the miserable story of the decay of 
the old French monarchy possesses a certain interest of its own, hardly 
however, as a study of heredity. The last of the Bourbon kings shared 
with his mother a sincere and uncompromising religious sentiment, and 
might perhaps have entered into her regret that she could not pray for 
the soul of her great kinsman Maurice de Saxe, inasmuch as he had died 
an unconverted Lutheran. From neither of his parents can Louis X VIII 
be supposed to have derived the superficial cleverness which at times 
relieved his natural grossness of disposition. Louis XVI, on the other 
hand, as M. Stryienski observes, strongly resembled his father in the 
apathy into which, but for the courageous and self-sacrificing efforts of 
the dauphiness, the dauphin might have permanently sunk; but the 
unhappy king had in him little or nothing of his mother’s tenacity of 
will, consistency of purpose, and plain though princely dignity of bearing. 
With these qualities rather than with any force of intellect or charm of 
person it seems just to credit Maria Josepha of Saxony, daughter of 
Augustus III, king of Poland, and daughter-in-law to Louis XV of France. 
It may be added that she was as staunch in her attachment to the 
interests of her nation as in her loyalty towards those of her adopted 
country, and that she was a good daughter and fond sister, besides being 
a devoted wife and judicious daughter-in-law. It was not only as the 
‘ preserver ’ of a dynasty which at the time of her marriage seemed in 
danger of extinction that she won the heart of a husband who had at first 
seemed inclined to remain absolutely inconsolable, and gradually even 
gained an influence over her erratic father-in-law. This influence she 
never used for any evil purpose, and but for her own premature death in 
1767 —fifteen months after her husband the dauphin’s—it might con- 
ceivably have prevented the king from lapsing into the last and most 
degrading of his self-indulgences. There is, of course, no saying; for it 
must be allowed that the dauphiness had been attentive to the advice 
tendered to her on her marriage by Count Loss, the diplomatist to whose 
efforts it was partly due, and had after a few preliminary hesitations con- 
trived to be on terms with the marquise de Pompadour. Concerning the 
private virtues, which in a sense were public virtues also, of Maria Josepha 
(or ‘ Pepa,’ as she was called at Dresden and at Versailles, where her 
sisters-in-law went by less attractive pet names), M. Stryienski has told all 
that needed to be told in this volume. Indeed, his praises of the worthy 
dauphiness, and of her husband after she had aroused in him certain 
glimmerings of activity, and of their eldest son, the duke of Burgundy 
who died as a ‘ Marcellus’ of ten years of age, would have been more 
effective had they not been so largely eked out with elegant extracts of a 
stamp familiar to students of the records of court life in all its phases. 
Notwithstanding the undeniable merits of Maria Josepha, it remains 
true that, among the score of princesses whose connexions and attractions 
had been anxiously reviewed for the purpose of selecting a wife for the 
widowed dauphin, it would hardly have been possible: to make a choice 
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less fortunate for the interests of France; and this not only or mainly 
because of the expense incurred by the royal treasury on behalf of her 
Saxon relations. Besides the subsidy paid to her father, Augustus III, 
which came to an end with the war that had proved so signally dis- 
astrous to his electorate, this expenditure included the contributions in 
support of her brothers, Xavier (‘ M. Jean Sans-terre’) and Clement, and 
her sister, Christina (‘ Mlle. de la Gueuserie’), and in particular those 
which were absorbed by the first-named prince-venturer. His sister 
was able to obtain for him admission into the French army, where 
he was placed at the head of the Saxon troops taken into his pay by 
Louis XV. But his necessities were as bottomless as his ambitions 
were shifting ; and though the solicitations as well as the counsels which 
he proffered to his sister were as a rule drafted by his dme damnée, 
Martange, into whose pretensions Maria Josepha seems to have acquired 
a sufficiently clear insight, they never found her altogether inaccessible. 
The secret de la dawphine, as, in allusion to the name given by the 
late duc de Broglie to the intrigues carried on by Louis XV behind the 
back of his ministers for securing the crown of Poland to the prince de 
Conti, M. Stryienski calls the favourite scheme of Maria Josepha, consisted 
of her endeavour to further Prince Xavier’s own designs upon the same 
coveted prize. They took the extraordinary shape of a plan according 
to which King Augustus III was to resign his (elective) crown in favour 
of his younger son. But how this was intended to be accomplished, and 
how and why Briihl, without whom his master never lifted a finger, was 
to prepare his own political extinction, remains a mystery more obscure 
than the actual ‘ secret of the dauphiness.’ When the brief heyday of 
Prince Xavier’s fortunes unexpectedly set in on the death, in the autumn 
of 1768, of his father Augustus, by his own elevation to the regency of 
the Saxon electorate, the laxity of his rule in matters ecclesiastical much 
pained his sister; and though, after his own folly had brought him back 
as a pensioner to France, he still posed as her confidential adviser, he no 
longer had anf political future of his own, 

These Polish schemes were nothing but bubbles of air; but the 
Saxon marriage of the dauphin, and the popularity of the dauphiness, 
which may be said to have begun with the birth of her eldest son in 
1751, and which increased as between this year and 1756 three other 
princes were added to the royal family, could not otherwise than give 
support and persistency to the foreign policy in which France in this 
fatal period of her history engaged. The biography of Maria Josepha 
thus merges insensibly into the history of the Seven Years’ War; and 
the misfortunes, the fears, and the hopes of the Saxon electoral family 
became part of the burdens with which the perverse Pompadour-Bernis 
policy had loaded France. I say the hopes, for although the Versailles 
treaty between France and Austria of 1 May 1757 stipulated for a 
portion only of the gains which were to accrue to the Saxon elector out 
of the intended partition of the Prussian monarchy, Briihl, empty-headed 
as he was, cannot be censured very severely for having cherished aspira- 
tions which his master’s great allies were prepared in a large measure 
to satisfy. There is at the same time a delightful naiveté in his sugges- 
tion to Fontenay, the faithful and capable Saxon ambassador at the 
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French court, that the misfortunes of Saxony furnished the government 
of Louis XV with an excellent opportunity ‘for establishing us as a third 
power able to hold the balance between the houses of Austria and 
Brandenburg.’ To such pretensions the French foreign office turned a 
deaf ear, civilly pointing out that the only policy Saxony had to pursue 
was to wait in patience for the successes of her allies, and for such 
compensations as they might be prepared to grant her. As for the 
direct sacrifices entailed upon the French treasury by the Saxon alliance, 
they were by no means confined to the pensions and other subventions 
paid to Maria Josepha’s kinsfolk. Louis XV raised at his own cost a 
regiment called Royal Saxon, composed of the soldiers of the former Saxon 
army who had deserted the Prussian colours ; and the number of Saxon 
troops in his pay over whom Prince Xavier was placed with the rank of 
lieutenant-general amounted to a total of 10,000. They did excellent 
service at Liitzelberg in 1758 and elsewhere; but the strain of the 
war, in which the grievances of Saxony played so conspicuous a part, 
had as early as 1758 become greater than could be borne by one of its 
chief authors, Bernis. His successor, Choiseul, was far less favourably 
disposed towards the interests of Saxony (his action ultimately became 
known as bitterly opposed to the influence of Maria Josepha at Ver- 
sailles) ; and for the support of her endeavours on behalf of her family 
the dauphiness had no choice but to appeal direct to the goodwill of 
the marquise de Pompadour. But though the latter retained her 
influence till her death, a year after the close of the great war in which 
she had done so much to engage France, she was, while it endured, as 
impotent to change its course as she was unable to avert the minor issue, 
which could not have troubled her deeply, of the collapse of all the 
hopes and ambitions of the Saxon court. 

M. Stryienski has, inter alia, made good use of the very curious and 
entertaining memoirs of Martange, recently noticed in this Review,' 
and has added new information from an interesting series of letters 
addressed by Maria Josepha to. her brother Xavier, afid preserved, 
together with his replies and part of the correspondence between 
Martange and her sister Christina, in the Charles Sienkiewicz collection 
in the Polish library at Paris. In a volume like the present personalia 
are of paramount importance, and M. Stryienski would not have done 
ill to condense further. It is unnecessary to criticise M. Stryienski’s 
incidental summary narrative of parts of the Seven Years’ War. It 
seems, however, an odd expression (p. 185) that Augustus IIT on 16 Oct. 
1756 ‘surrendered with the whole of his army,’ before the king took 
his departure for Warsaw. And, by the way, it is not very easy to 
understand why the same unlucky king should be credited (p. 227, note) 
with having made ‘concessions to the Lutherans’ when he chose his. 
prime minister from among their number. A. W. Warp. 


' English Historical Review, vol. xv. pp. 177-180. 
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Robespierre: a Study. By Hmartre Betxoc, B.A. (London: 
Nisbet. 1901.) 


Mr. Betuoc has imagination and the power of giving reality and life to 
the scenes and men he describes, and therefore, in spite of an irritating 
and pretentious style, he has written a book which is interesting and 
readable. But if he had taken a little less pains to avoid the simple, the 
intelligible, the appropriate word, a little pains more to improve his 
grammar, if he had been less anxious to say what has the air of suggesting 
more than meets the eye, if only he did not believe himself to be, what 
according to him Robespierre was not, ‘a master of great phrase,’ how 
much labour he might have spared himself, how much less irritation 
he would have caused his reader! It is also to be regretted that in the 
determination to be graphic and picturesque Mr. Belloc should add details 
to his descriptions often fanciful and occasionally at variance with the 
evidence of eye-witnesses. So, for instance, when he describes the 6th of 
October in a passage which we will quote as no unfair example of the 
author’s strange constructions and sententious affectation : 


When the palace had been entered, and when, after the hungry night, the 
violence of the morning had compelled the court to follow down to the capital, 
the capture of the king whom the populace thus brought with them through the 
continuing rain was but a part of their achievement. They brought also the 
oratory and the metaphysics of the assembly to the middle place where the 
history and, therefore, the stuff and power of France resided. The orators 
addressed an audience worthy of them, so that they caught substance from the 
complexity of the crowds; the metaphysicians found their formulae turned into 
a gospel, because the people are the makers of religion. Versailles stood upon a 
monotonous, unfruitful century of splendour, symmetry, and mechanical decay. 
It was a violent artifice run up by mere wealth suddenly in a forest. Paris was 
fifteen hundred years, a dense soil of dead things transformed and fermenting. 


The continuing rain is no doubt intended to add to the dreariness of the 
scene. Asa matter of fact, 6 Oct. 1789 was one of those days, so calm, 
pure, and bright, which in early autumn sometimes follow a storm of rain. 
L’air,says Madame de Staél, agitait a peine les arbres, et le soleil avait assez 
d’éclat pour ne laisser rien de sombre dans la campagne. The squalid 
triumph in which the mob led their king, the humiliation of royalty, must 
have been all the more striking from the contrast with the bright 
indifference of nature to human passion. 

It is a bold thing for the biographer and admirer of Danton to 
attempt an apologetic life of his rival and enemy, but Mr. Belloc grasps 
his nettle with commendable energy. He allows that Robespierre by 
his attitude in the Convention determined the fate of the Dantonists. 
‘Nevertheless,’ he adds, ‘he did not lead, he yielded. The proofs of it 
are wholly moral, but they are convincing. Consider that he had not 
yet, and did not in moments far more perilous, sacrifice any one ‘to his 
mere ambition ’(p. 298). Mr. Belloc admits that St. Just, his faithful 
follower and intimate ally, was the most determined and active enemy 
of Danton; but he says that, though there is no evidence what part 
Robespierre took in the Committee of Public Safety when the arrest of the 
men who had dared to suggest some moderation in bloodshed was 
determined, this much may be conjectured : ‘ that he protested, hesitated, 
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then yielded, and having yielded went the full length of his fall, con- 
sented to help in every way, and despatched a business that troubled him 
like a crime.’ If this were all that could be urged in defence of Robes- 
pierre, it would be unnecessary to state the case against the man who 
could sign, without emotion, the order for the arrest—in other words, the 
death warrant—of Lucie Desmoulins, of the innocent girl whose only 
offence was to be the widow of his friend and victim. But Mr. Belloc 
does not forget the one piece of real evidence which can be produced in 
favour of his client—the assertion of Billaud Varennes on 9 Thermidor 
that when he proposed the arrest of Danton he was angrily resisted by 
Robespierre. It is characteristic of the author that he should apparently 
attach little importance to this very material circumstance and should 
rely chiefly on a rhetorical flourish. 

Mr. Belloc, following the other counsel for the defence, led by the 
voluminous M. Hamel, is perhaps more successful in arguing that the 
fearful activity of the Revolutionary Tribunal, after the law of 22 Prairial 
had been passed, is to be attributed rather to the colleagues of the 
Incorruptible One than to himself. Yet the memory of Robespierre will 
for ever remain as closely connected with the Terror as that of Danton 
with the massacres of September. Notall the apologetic ink which ever 
flowed will obliterate the red stain which defiles both names. 

The facts on which the final verdict of posterity must be based are 
indisputable. Robespierre was the apologist of the massacres of September ; 
he only regretted that one innocent victim should have perished in that 
great triumph of popular justice. When the majority of the Convention 
instituted, if not, as Desmoulins had suggested, a committee of mercy, yet 
one to facilitate the release of innocent prisoners, it was Robespierre who 
procured the repeal of this measure and the expulsion of Camille from the 
Jacobins. If he did not openly attack Danton he used against him the 
gift in which he excelled of insidious suggestion, and he inspired or 
permitted the malignant and mendacious indictment preferred against 
him by St. Just, and prevented the Assembly from listening to the defence 
of the accused. It was he who at the time of his greatest power, when 
he believed himself the founder of a new religion, struck at science, virtue, 
and innocence in the persons of Lavoisier, Malesherbes, and Madame 
Elisabeth. It was he who established throughout the country popular 
commissions to judge all citizens who, being neither above the age of sixty 
nor infirm, lived in idleness and dared to criticise the revolution. He it 
was who devised and carried the law of 22 Prairial, that code of legalised 
and systematic murder which in forty-nine days sent 1,376 victims to 
the scaffold. Very possibly, as Mr. Belloc maintains, he only meant 
to use this weapon to rid himself of his opponents on the Committee 
of Public Safety and of the surviving Dantonists and Heébertists, but 
meantime he was not ill-pleased that in the hands of men like Collot 
d’Herbois and Billaud Varennes it should shed a flood of innocent blood. 
He perhaps remembered the advice given to his prince by Machiavelli to 
win popular gratitude and to escape the odium of past severity by 
sacrificing the instruments of his cruelty, when cruelty had done its work 
and mercy became politic. It may be that he kept in the background 
during the six weeks before his fall, intending to come forward as the 
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pacificator and saviour of society. Mr. Belloc would have us believe that 
Robespierre retired to his tents disgusted with bloodshed that he was 
powerless to prevent. But he would have been irresistible as the champion 
of clemency ; he would have been carried to greater heights of power by 
the wave of popular feeling which made the triumph of Collot d’Herbois 
and Billaud Varennes, of Tallien and Fouché instrumental to the overthrow 
of the Terror. The man who had combated atheism and destroyed the 
Hébertists, who had put to death Chaumette and was the enemy of 
Fouché—for the future owner of Ferriéres and of sixteen millions had 
distinguished himself as the preacher of communism—had done much to 
conciliate the middle classes; it was forgotten that he too had once 
taught that the rich are of necessity the enemies of the people. Besides, 
‘rich’ is a relative term. Mr. Belloc, like some other Jacobin apologists, 
attempts to exalt Robespierre’s moral at the expense of his intellectual 
qualities. Unfortunately it is an easier task to decry the latter than to 
raise our opinion of the former. P. F. Winter. 


Life of Napoleon I. By J. Houwanp Rose. (London: Bell. 1902.) 


An ideal life of Napoleon will probably never be written, unless in the 
very improbable case of new disclosures leading to a fairly general agree- 
ment as to the essence of his character. An adequate history of the 
times in which he played the leading part, though an enormous task, is 
yet a feasible one. Indeed, it has been attempted already with a certain 
measure of success: glaring as are the faults of Thiers’s work, it does 
cover the ground. In a history the personality of the chief actors, though 
it cannot be ignored, is not the leading subject. The facts of the 
Peninsular war, for instance, can be ascertained, and will be narrated 
substantially in the same way, by an honest historian, whether he con- 
siders Napoleon’s intervention in Spain to have been that of a liberating 
angel or of a treacherous aggressor. It is otherwise when history 
takes the biographical form. Then the author’s primary purpose is to 
set forth his hero’s character; and though he narrates the historical 
events in which his hero was concerned, he makes them rather 
the background of a portrait than the main subject of his picture. No 
one will undertake a biography without having on the whole a sympathy 
with its subject, as well as admiration for him—unless indeed he is 
inspired by an energy of hatred which sets him at least at an equal distance 
from the true attitude of historic impartiality. Many personages whose 
lives are written have no doubt exhibited characters simple and easy to 
understand, about which no great difference of estimate is possible; or 
the events which they influenced have not been such as to arouse active 
partisanship for or against them. But when a man has played a 
very great part in very momentous history, and has displayed a nature 
with very strongly marked features, a biographer practically must form an 
estimate ; and this will on the average displease half his readers. What- 
ever the merits of his work in careful research or in literary brilliancy, it 
will not satisfy the many who regard as fundamentally wrong his concep- 
tion of the personage with whom he is dealing. 

If ever a human being existed in relation to whom these difficulties in 
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the biographer’s task are overwhelming, Napoleon was the man. Every 
element of his personality was in extreme, abilities, force of will, ascendency 
over others; every circumstance of his position gave his actions a 
wide-spread importance. He trampled most of Europe under the wheels 
of his chariot. Was it the triumphal progress of a beneficent demi-god, 
scattering blessings around him at the cost of some present suffering, or 
was it the Juggernaut car of a selfish conqueror? Of course these are 
ths extremes, and no one possessed of ordinary sobriety of historical 
judgment will accept either view without qualification, but still one or 
the other must prevail. We may put out of court those who are willing, 
in the teeth of all evidence, to accept as gospel Napoleon’s own account 
of himself and his actions. Their blindness may be more respectable than 
the malignity of the filthy scribblers who imputed to Napoleon the 
villanies of the Pare aux Cerfs and the atrocities of the Borgias; but it 
is equally fatal to anything like reasonable biography. No rational man 
deems Napoleon faultless, though there may fairly be a variety of opinions 
as to the shade of blackness attaching to particular acts ; and no one deems 
him a monster who delighted in evil for itsown sake. But even within 
these narrower limits there is room for a difference of estimate which goes 
to the very root of historical judgment. Was Napoleon a great and good 
man, estimable in spite of conspicuous misdeeds, with ideals not always 
perfectly wise, but still honestly conceived and pursued for the benefit of 
others? Or was he at bottom a selfish adventurer, detestable in spite 
of his brilliant powers, with ideals of personal aggrandisement that only 
incidentally brought in their train some good to the world? It is partly 
a question of evidence: what is the legitimate inference from given 
actions as to the motives and character of the doer of them? It is still 
more a question of morals: is one prepared to accept the principles of 
Carlylean hero-worship, and forgive everything to a strong and capable 
ruler? Or must one condemn selfishness, faithlessness, indifference to 
human suffering, as crimes against God and man? So long as this 
irreconcilable difference remains as to the fundamental ideas according 
to which Napoleon is to be judged, no biography of him can be universally 
acceptable. 

Mr. Rose’s ‘ Life’ has, within certain limits, very great merits. It 
gives an excellently condensed history of the great events with which 
Napoleon was concerned, based upon a careful study of a vast mass of 
material, published and unpublished. His estimate of Napoleon’s public 
character, as statesman and general, is not that of a partisan. He ranges 
himself on the side of Napoleon’s admirers, but by no means with his 
worshippers. Napoleon’s crimes receive their due meed of reprobation, 
though they are treated as grievous blemishes rather than as indicating 
the true nature of the man. Napoleon’s enemies, those who regard his 
character with abhorrence tempered by reluctant admiration of his 
powers, may read Mr. Rose’s biography without finding themselves in 
that attitude of perpetual antagonism to the author’s main thesis which 
is fatal to any genuine satisfaction in reading a book. The limits which 
Mr. Rose assigns to himself are, from the historical point of view, perfectly 
reasonable. In calling his work a biography he justifies beforehand his 
omission to narrate things which, however important in their general 
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effect on Napoleon’s career, lay outside the range of his own personal 
action. So long as their effect is indicated a mere mention is sufficient, 
even of events so great and far-reaching as Trafalgar. It is, however, at 
least doubtful whether a professed biographer should say as little about 
personal character as Mr. Rose has said. Assuredly the public actions 
of a great man are of much higher importance than personal details: the 
latter may be ignored altogether in a history of his times. No one, for 
instance, could pretend that the fact that the younger Pitt drank too much 
port wine throws any light on his careerasastatesman. Thiers or Alison 
would have been perfectly justified in omitting all reference to Napoleon’s 
fugitive amours, which never influenced his policy, as has often happened 
with other rulers, or even distracted his attention. But if the author’s 
point of view is biographical, he can afford to ignore traits of private 
character only if they throw no light on more public conduct. Napoleon 
notoriously won the enthusiastic devotion of many of those brought into 
contact with him. Had he real gifts of sympathy, or was it all consum- 
mate acting, or was it due to sheer force of will taking captive less strong 
natures? He was perhaps unequalled in the skill and audacity with 
which he enlisted high-sounding phrases in support of his own views. 
Did he really believe his own rodomontade, or did he consciously seek 
to deceive? He could exhibit furious indignation if anything was said 
or done which crossed his wishes. Was the rage real, or simulated in 
order to make himself feared? Evidence might be cited in support of 
any opinion about his temper, or his truthfulness, or the sources of his 
personal fascination; and obviously our judgment as to his political 
career may be materially affected by our estimate of his character in 
these respects. 

Mr. Rose gives a full and interesting account of Napoleon’s youth. 
He discredits the story, for which Napoleon’s own statement at his 
marriage is largely responsible, that he was the eldest of Charles and 
Letitia Buonaparte’s children. All the more illustrative, then, of his 
character is the fact that, from his father’s death, he superseded Joseph 
as the acting head of the family. Everything recorded of him attests the 
precocity of his energy and will power. While still almost a boy he 
forced himself to the front in the faction fights then raging in Corsica. For 
the sake of them he broke his military leave more than once, and with 
characteristic audacity retrieved his forfeited position by going straight to 
Paris in the crisis of the Revolution. A lad of from sixteen to twenty devoid 
of the ordinary human affections would be an impossible monster; and 
among men of what are called the Latin races the most universal of such 
sentiments is the son’s love for his mother. Napoleon certainly retained 
all his life through a very real affection for his mother, and his care for 
the advancement of his brothers and sisters is all the more likely to have 
been originally prompted by genuine family feeling, because most of 
them proved to be of little worth. Whether his early love affairs, even 
that with Caroline de Colombier about which Mr. Rose waxes idyllic, 
indicate anything higher than mere animal passion may be doubted. 
His estimate of women was always extremely low, and was expressed with 
insulting frankness; nor did female influence ever weigh with him. 
Later in life, indeed, he realised that Josephine was his sincerest friend, 
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and developed a real regard for her, which, however, did not prevent his 
being perpetually unfaithful, and ultimately repudiating her for the 
convenience of his ambition. 

Mr. Rose blows to the winds the fables which Bonapartist writers 
have made current about the famous siege of Toulon. The idea of 
attacking the fort which was the key of the defence was obvious on the 
face of things, and had in fact been agreed on before Napoleon joined 
the besieging army, to step into the shoes of the artillery commandant, 
who had just been badly wounded. As such he did his work admirably, 
but he was not the inspiring genius of the whole scheme. Nor, indeed, 
was the capture of Toulon difficult when attempted in the right way, 
the motley defending force being too small to hold the very extensive 
works. Similarly Mr. Rose shows how baseless was the French assertion 
that England had been scheming to keep Toulon: the English troops 
were only one-eighth of the very inadequate garrison. It is true that 
Pitt objected to a Bourbon prince coming to Toulon, but this was really 
a sign of his fidelity to the royalist cause, which would have been injured 
by the presence of a personally unpopular prince. Here, as elsewhere, 
Mr. Rose, who has searched the English state papers more thoroughly 
than any previous writer, exposes the absurdity of the incessant accusa- 
tions against England with which French newspapers, from the Terror 
onwards, were regularly supplied. English policy was sometimes weak, 
sometimes dilatory; but it was on the whole both honest and unselfish 
throughout the great struggle. 

On the other hand, Mr. Rose disposes with equal good sense of the 
legends circulated by Napoleon’s enemies, that he had the wounded in 
Syria poisoned in order to facilitate the retreat, and that while in Egypt 
he openly professed Mohammedanism. Doubtless he sought to conciliate 
the Egyptians by showing sympathy with their creed, but his whole 
history shows that religion was for him merely a valuable instrument of 
government, not a real spiritual force. This, as Mr. Rose well points 
out, was his motive for the Concordat with the Pope and for the re- 
establishment of catholicism in France. It fell in with the wishes of the 
bulk of the population, and may, therefore, fairly be put to his credit, but 
only to his credit as a ruler who realised that this measure would please 
his subjects and make for tranquillity. 

Mr. Rose’s military narrative is excellent, though his limits compel 
him to be brief. He knows better than to adopt any of the legends 
invented to exalt one whose military genius certainly needed no artificial 
glorification. He gives, for instance, due credit to Davout for his victory 
at Auerstiidt against heavy odds, rather than to Napoleon for winning 
the simultaneous battle of Jena with a preponderance of nearly two to 
one in his favour. And he was the first to thin Napoleon’s laurels of 
1796, by showing! from the despatches of the English officer at the 
Austrian headquarters how grossly Napoleon had overrated the strength of 
his enemies. But he makes his readers realise the brilliancy of 
Napoleon’s strategic conceptions, while ruthlessly exposing the lies by 
which Napoleon sought to stimulate his soldiers to even greater exertions. 
While pointing out that Marengo was won by Desaix and Kellerman, 
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Mr. Rose still considers the campaign a masterpiece. If nothing had been 
at stake except Italy, it might perhaps be so regarded : success may in war 
be held to justify running a great risk, and the stroke was undoubtedly 
a startling one. But it was Hohenlinden that brought Austria to her 
knees, as Mr. Rose himself remarks, apparently without perceiving that 
Hohenlinden might have been fought five or six months earlier, and 
peace secured without the pageantry of Marengo. On the Waterloo 
campaign, which is treated more fully as the final catastrophe, Mr. 
Rose is specially good. He steers his way successfully through the 
enormous mass of more or less discordant narratives, made all the more 
difficult to interpret by the amount of angry controversy and ingenious 
special pleading which has been accumulated round them. Mr. Rose 
not only understands Waterloo, but can make his readers understand it 
also. 

There is no doubt that the administrative achievements of Napoleon’s 
rule in France were very great, though opinions differ materially, first as 
to the share in them to be credited to Napoleon personally, secondly as 
to the spirit which dictated them. He accepted, and could not have 
avoided accepting, the main results of the Revolution, the destruction of 
class privilege, equality before the law, and liberty in the French sense 
—that is, the right of the majority to have their way. And he found 
existing a centralised administrative system, mainly inherited from the 
ancien régime, which both suited the French and enabled him, when 
once in power, to work the machine effectually. Much was added under 
his reign, notably the civil code which bears Napoleon’s name, though it 
had been drafted under the Directory. Mr. Rose attributes to Napoleon 
a large share both in finally settling the code, which is the most doubtful 
point, and in other matters which more obviously bear the Napoleonic 
stamp. He also takes the favourable view as to the spirit in which these 
measures were conceived ; and if we admit the premise that despotism in 
Napoleon’s hands was the only conceivable régime under which France 
could thrive, we cannot deny to his government a high meed of praise 
for effectiveness. The only measure which produced wide-spread 
discontent was the conscription, and that was due to Napoleon’s other 
character as a conqueror. Given that a heavy blood-tax was to be 
exacted, it was probably levied without unfairness or needless pressure. 
What Napoleon’s admirers fail to see, Mr. Rose to a certain extent 
among them, is that, the premise assumed being untrue, his administra- 
tion was in the long ran injurious. Whether Napoleon honestly be- 
lieved his measures to be beneficial, or merely adopted such as would 
strengthen himself, he did in fact bequeath to subsequent times a system 
which places nearly everything in France at the mercy of the govern- 
ment for the time being. 

Mr. Rose’s style is not faultless: the temptation of a telling phrase 
is occasionally too much for him. Napoleon exposing himself to great 
danger at Arcola suggests to him the legendary exploit of Horatius, and 
he forgets that he has just before pointed out how better tactics would 
have obviated any need for thus setting an example of courage. He 
thinks that England might have stood out for better terms in the Peace 
of Amiens, and so he declares our diplomacy to have been ‘ the laughing- 
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stock of the world ’—the world which, if it could divert its attention from 
the game of grab which was going on in resettling Germany, was grateful 
to England for allowing formal peace to prevail for a time. He describes 
Napoleon’s easy successes in Egypt and ignominious failure in Syria as 
‘oriental adventures that were to recall the exploits of Alexander.’ He 
endorses the claptrap about the French being ‘a nation of free men deter- 
mined to free the millions beyond their frontiers.’ But that these are 
faults of style, not failures of historical judgment, is evident. Whatever 
hopes of oriental conquest may have floated before Napoleon’s imagination, 
whatever dreams of universal brotherhood may have been cherished by 
the few pure enthusiasts of the Revolution, Mr. Rose gives fairly the truth 
as to what actually happened. Whether he is justified in giving Napoleon 
credit for the formation of true nationalities in Italy and Germany is a 
doubtful question, which must be answered according to one’s general 
estimate of Napoleon’s character. HEREFORD B. GEoRGE. 


Mes Souvenirs: I. Les Débuts de V'Indépendance italienne. II. La 


Guerre de Crimée et la Cour de Napoléon III. Par le ComTE DE 
Reiset. (Paris: Plon. 1901, 1902.) 


THE first volume of Comte de Reiset’s memoirs, compiled from his papers 
with the assistance of his relative Robinet de Cléry, deals with the diplo- 
matist’s uneventful residence at Rome under Gregory XVI, as attaché of 
the French embassy, and with his more exciting experiences at Turin in 
the last years of Carlo Alberto and the first years of Vittorio Emanuele IT 
as first secretary and chargé d'affaires. Arriving at Turin in May 1848, 
when the war with Austria was in progress, he represented France in the 
absence of his chief at a critical period. Thus he had to protest against 
the annexation of Mentone and Roquebrune, he went to protect French 
interests at Milan when Carlo Alberto retreated thither, and he inter- 
viewed Radetzky, whose troops he saw enter that city. He was sub- 
sequently with the king of Sardinia at Alessandria and witnessed the 
terrible scenes at Novara after that sovereign’s defeat. With Vittorio 
Emanuele II he was on intimate terms; the future king of Italy used 
to visit him at night in disguise, and gave him a graphic account of 
his father’s abdication. But he had not a high opinion of the re 
galantuomo, whose ignorance, vulgarity, selfishness, and numerous 
intrigues contrasted strangely with the dignity of Carlo Alberto, consoling 
his exile at Oporto with the study of Portuguese history and the perusal 
of Plutarch. The book contains much padding; thus the author had 
no personal knowledge of Carlo Alberto’s career before 1848, which is yet 
related at great length (pp. 29-111), and is only relieved by some excerpts 
from Marie Louise’s correspondence with Napoleon I. It is amusing to 
find the latter talking of Louis XVI as mon pauvre oncle. The author 
gives us a clever sketch of Gioberti,‘an unpractical dreamer, who loved 
applause like a prima donna,’ and he has some personal reminiscences of 
Louis Philippe, the present grand-duke of Luxemburg, Robilant, the real 
author of the Triple Alliance, whom he helped to nurse at Novara, and 
Silvio Pellico, whose verses he mistranslates (p. 452). His own political 
views were in favour of an Italian confederation, and he advised Vittorio 
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Emanuele not to offend the catholics by aiming at an occupation of 
Rome. He has a poor opinion of the Italian character, and brings out 
the French sentiments of the deputies from Savoy, which had no direct 
interest in the war but was valuable to Piedmont as ‘a nursery of excel- 
lent soldiers,’ although it cost more than it was worth from a fiscal point 
of view. Several slips may be noticed. A diplomatist should not make 
the repeated mistake of writing about ‘Sir Abercromby’ (pp. 174, 176, 
826, 834); the royal castle near Turin is called ‘Stupinigi,’ not 
‘ Stupinis ;’ Carlo Felice was, prior to his acccession, duke of Genoa, 
not ‘duc de Genevois’ (pp. 36, 38, 46) ; ‘ Pie IV’ is an error for ‘ Pie IX’ 
(p. 110); and we suspect that the ‘ Monténégrins ’ whom the author saw 
acting as Radetzky’s body-guard at Novara were Ragusans or Bocchesi. 
The second volume, which goes to the outbreak of the war of 1859, is 
mainly interesting for the insight which it gives us into the character of 
the tsar Nicholas I, whose hatred of men of letters, arbitrary govern- 
ment, and persecution of his catholic subjects are described from the 
author’s personal experience after his promotion to St. Petersburg 
in 1852. He unblushingly confesses that he obtained extracts from 
the secret notebook which the tsar kept on his study table, and he 
might have spared us the inventory of the legation’s wine-cellar and the 
price of its coachmen’s liveries. From his colleague, Sir Hamilton 
Seymour, with whom he quitted Russia on the outbreak of the Crimean 
war, he gathered the strange fact that la reine Victoria n’avait que deux 
affections en politique: le Portugal et la Belgique ; and he tells a curious 
story about the magic chain of the Swedish family of Piper. Sometimes, 
however, he repeats himself sadly ; thus we are twice told a silly anecdote 
about the tsar’s grandson on sentry duty, and the same tale about 
Vittorio Emanuele’s mistress appears in both volumes. After his depar- 
ture from Russia the count spent his time in Paris, where he saw some- 
thing of the imperial court, with occasional visits to Turin. He was 
shrewd enough to foresee, in a memorandum which he presented to 
Napoleon III in 1859, that Italy might be made too fast and, when 
made, might become a danger to France. He forecast the effect of 
Italian unity on the similar movement in Germany, but he is not fair to 
Cavour, whose success at the congress.of Paris he underestimates. The 
age of Umberto is wrongly stated (p. 218); ‘1881’ should be ‘1831’ 
(p. 16); ‘Karsk’ is an error for ‘Kars’ (p. 182); and there is some 
curious Italian (p. 327). Many matters of common knowledge are 
printed again, no diplomatic secrets are revealed, and the author is too 
cautious to narrate the chronique scandaleuse of the second empire. 
The work is dull, as French memoirs go, but secretaries of legation 
are seldom brilliant writers. W. MILLER. 


Essays in Historical Criticism. By Epwarp Gaytorp Bours, Pro- 


fessor of History in Yale University. (New York: Scribner. 
London: Edward Arnold. 1902.) 


Tuts is one of a series of volumes issued by the professors and teachers 
in Yale University on the occasion of the bicentenary of that society. 
It consists of unpublished essays covering a wide field of history. 
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The longest and most elaborate of the essays is entitled ‘ The Legend 
of Marcus Whitman.’ Of this the writer says in his preface : ‘ It is my hope 
that this account of the genesis, diffusion, and wide acceptance in the 
latter half of the nineteenth century of a narrative about a momentous 
event in American history that is as unhistorical as the legend of the 
Donation of Constantine will prove to be a serviceable contribution 
to the literature of historical criticism.’ Marcus Whitman was a 
physician, born and brought up in the state of New York, who in 1834, 
when a little more than thirty, resolved to devote himself to missionary 
work among the Indians, and with that purpose went out to Oregon. In 
1847 he was killed by Indians. By the end of the century, Mr. Bourne 
tells us, the following story about Whitman had found general acceptance : 
In September 1842 Whitman met a party of British Canadians on the 
Red River. One of them rashly boasted that, owing to their enterprise, 
Oregon was secured for Great Britain and lost to the United States. 
Whitman forthwith went to New York, saw President Tyler and Webster, 
then secretary for foreign affairs, and so impressed on their minds the 
value of Oregon that he was just in time to avert a treaty which would 
have permanently handed over the territory to Great Britain. Mr. Bourne 
shows that there is no trace of the appearance of this story till eighteen 
years after Whitman’s death. He shows that Whitman’s own letters and 
stories make no reference to the incident and make statements which are 
wholly inconsistent with its reality. Whitman did indeed, about the 
time referred to, return to the Atlantic coast, but on business of a 
different character, nor is there any evidence to show that he so much as 
visited Washington. Mr. Bourne not only shows where the legend does 
not come from, but also where it does. It originated with one of Whit- 
man’s colleagues named Spalding. He was deeply moved by the tragic 
massacre in which Whitman lost his life, and was firmly persuaded that 
the Indians were instigated by Roman catholic missionaries. Witnesses, 
one certainly not unfriendly, describe him as a ‘ broken-down wreck, a 
lunatic upon the subject of catholicism, and not over and above sane on any 
subject.’ Mr. Bourne at least shows that Spalding was capable of garbling 
printed evidence and that his mind was wholly dominated by the spirit of 
partisanship. The story was taken up and repeated by another ardent 
advocate of protestant missions named Atkinson. The seed thus sown 
fell on receptive soil. Missionary zeal, hatred of Roman catholicism, 
patriotism, and love of romance all worked together to secure the general 
acceptance of the story, and, in spite of occasional protests, it had 
established itself as a stock incident in the westward extension of the 
United States. Mr. Bourne’s monograph sums up the case at once 
clearly, methodically, and concisely, and has the interest which always 
attaches to an effective demolition of a work of half deliberate, half un- 
conscious fiction. 

Mr. Bourne’s essay on Francis Parkman is of special interest, not so 
much as a criticism of the writer, but as a sketch of the man. The 
merits of Parkman’s work are obvious. He avoids controversy and 
paradox; though Mr. Bourne’s description of him as ‘the Herodotus of 
the Western World’ would be exaggerated if meant asa eulogy, it is true 
enough as defining Parkman’s position among American historians. He 
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is not blind to the great underlying forces which determine human life, 
but he does not analyse them nor investigate them closely. There are 
few chapters in literary history more striking or more pathetic than that 
of Parkman’s life, as sketched by Mr. Bourne. Parkman had that large 
endowment of mental and physical gifts and that wide range of interests 
which predispose to versatility and make concentration difficult. Yet at 
the outset of life he chose his special path, and applied himself to it with 
exacting method and unsparing devotion. Mr. Bourne tells the tale of 
Parkman’s self-imposed training and of its results for good and evil. 


He had already familiarised himself with the wilder parts of New 
England, and during his sojourn in Rome in 1844 he spent some days in a 
convent of the Passionist Fathers, to see face to face the monk and devotee, and 
now he resolved to study the real Indian, neither bettered nor spoiled by civili- 
sation. In the St. Louis of 1846 he would still find not a little that was like the 
Montreal of 1756 ; Fort Laramie would reproduce in some essentials the Machilli- 
mackinac of Pontiac’s time, and in the Oregon pioneers could be seen the 
counterparts of the sturdy settlers of the forests of Pennsylvania and Ohio; the 
French half-breed trappers and guides were still the same. This experience, the 
most remarkable in his course of self-training, is reconnted in the ‘Oregon 
Trail.’ 

The Indian literature of the day was prolific, and the most popular author in 
the country had made three notable contributions to it. Yet the ‘ Oregon Trail’ 
differs essentially from Irving’s ‘ Tour on the Prairies,’ ‘Astoria,’ or ‘The 
Adventures of Captain Bonneville,’ for it not only records the vivid impressions 
by a most alert observer of a bygone phase of life, but it is, in addition, a frag- 
ment of the autobiography of an historian enjoying an almost unique experience. 
For to Parkman the whole excursion was a journey into the past; each 
successive stage took him not merely further west, but further back in 
time .... 

Powwows, war dances, feasts, buffalo-hunting, Oregon trains, Santa Fé 
caravans, and companies of frontier troops on the march to New Mexico—all the 
varied spectacle of a life now gone for ever in this country passed before his 
eyes and was indelibly printed upon his mind. The influence of this experience 
can be traced throughout all his works, and in his latest volumes he recalls 
incidents of this summer. By a strange fatality, however, a course of life that 
has restored many invalids to health nearly cost him his life, and bequeathed 
him an accumulation of infirmities which attended him te the grave. He was 
taken ill soon after leaving St. Louis, and then, and later on, during renewed 
attacks of the malady, when he should have rested, a seemingly imperative 
necessity of continued exertion overstrained a system by nature delicate and 
high-strung. Thenceforth he had to work imprisoned by diseases and all but 
entire loss of sight... . 

Before the appearance of the ‘Oregon Trail’ in book form Parkman began 
the composition of the ‘Conspiracy of Pontiac.’ In the midst of obstacles, 
always apparently insurmountable, and for long stretches actually so, with heroic 
fortitude he kept at work when most men would have given up in despair. For 
many years he was unable to read or write for more than five minutes at a time, 
and the first part of ‘ Pontiac’ was written at the rate of six lines a day. His 
courage did not fail, and after three years of intermittent labour the completed 
work was offered to the public (1851). (P. 280.) 


Among these essays is a critical estimate of Froude. His merits and 
demerits are a subject on which it is not easy to say anything new or 
original. But the essay at least gives proof of Mr. Bourne’s catholicity of 
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mind. The monograph on Whitman, to which I have referred, shows that 

Mr. Bourne’s natural bent is to a close and exacting application of the 

canons of historical evidence. His estimate of Froude shows that he can 

do justice to a writer in whom a gonspicnous absence of that merit is in 

some measure atoned for by originality of thought and force of expression. 
J. A. Dover. 


Notes on Staffordshire Place Names. By W. H. Dutenay, of Walsall. 
(London: 'Henry Frowde. 1902.) 


Mr. Durenan is far from having all the philological knowledge that is 
desirable in an interpreter of English place-names, but his little book is 
not without a certain value. Even when his conclusions are wrong his 
industrious collection of early forms, and the information which he 
supplies from local knowledge, will be found useful by better qualified 
investigators; and quite often his explanations are sound. There 
are very few books of the kind which deserve even this moderate 
degree of commendation. In his preface Mr. Duignan says that his 
notes have been revised by Mr. W. H. Stevenson. He could not possibly 
have submitted them to a more competent critic; and the remarks 
signed ‘W. H. 8.’ are, as was to be expected, extremely valuable. Un- 
fortunately the book contains many conjectures which Mr. Stevenson 
certainly cannot have approved. The author evidently must in these 
instances either have omitted to consult Mr. Stevenson or have rejected 
his counsel when obtained. That is a pity; Mr. Duignan knows a good 
deal more than most would-be etymologists of place-names, but he does 
not know quite enough to be able to dispense with superior guidance. 

I note that Mr. Duignan emphatically rejects the etymology of 
‘ Lichfield’ which, I believe, I was the first to propose, though others may 
perhaps have since discovered it independently—the view, namely, that 
the former part of the name (in the earliest form ‘ Lyccidfelth’) is a 
corruption of the Old Welsh Luwitcoit, representing an ancient British 
Létocéton, ‘Grey Wood,’ which is extant in the corrupt documentary 
forms Ztocetwm and Lectocetum. Mr. Duignan’s arguments against this 
etymology do not seem to me to have any weight. He urges that 
Lichfield is two miles from Wall, the site of Letocetum or ‘ Etocetum.’ 
But then Chesterfield is also at some distance from the ‘chester’ or 
Roman station from which it-is named. The ending ‘field’ would lead 
one to expect this. The other objection, that the ‘Cair Luitcoit’ men- 
tioned in the Welsh poem ‘ Marwnad Cynddylan’ must be some place in 
Wales would, even if sound, affect only one of the incidental confirmations 
of my theory, which is based on quite different grounds. But I think 
the language of the poem points to an English city at no very great 
distance from Powys, and this suits Lichfield excellently. I must 
confess that the evidence for the British derivation of the name seems to 
me to.amount to demonstration ; but it is of a kind that Mr. Duignan 
cannot fairly be expected to appreciate. His own proposal to connect the 
first element with the O.E. lacu is a little more flagrantly lawless than 
even the traditional interpretation of ‘ Lichfield’ as ‘ field of corpses.’ 

Henry BRADLEY. 
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Professor A. H. Keane has a theory that Ophir was an emporium on 
the south coast of Arabia through which came the gold of Havilah, here 
identified with Rhodesia. The gold was worked at first by South Arabian 
Himyarites, later, in Solomon’s time, by Jews and Phoenicians, and 
later still by Arabs and Portuguese. In The Gold of Ophir (London: 
Stanford, 1901), a large amount of evidence has been carefully collected 
in support of this thesis, and at the first blush it would appear that 
Professor Keane has overwhelmingly and convincingly made good his 
position. Explorers have established the antiquity of the ruins of 
Rhodesia ; traces of Semitic influence have been found there, and the few 
orientalists who have studied the South Arabian inscriptions are con- 
vinced of their great age, although it must be observed that they by no 
means go back ‘ thousands of years before the new era’ (p. 12). Add to 
this that huge quantities of gold are said to have found their way into 
Palestine, and that the gold mines of Rhodesia were almost inexhaustible, 
and the proof seems complete. As a matter of fact there is no doubt that 
there are in Rhodesia the remains of a very ancient civilisation, one that 
was imported and temporary, far in advance of that-of the present natives. 
It was that of a people well versed in the ceramic arts, star-worshippers, 
and, as it would appear, of northern origin. This at all events seems 
certain: to identify them is a more serious matter. No epigraphical 
remains have yet been found in situ, and a bowl with so-called inscribed 
characters, which may have been carried thither by later traders, betrays 
no ordinary resemblance to anything Semitic. That the buildings are 
modelled upon Arabian principles is a statement needing more evidence. 
Monoliths and columns, as also such practices as circumcision, scapegoats 
(or any other kind of vicarious sacrifice), ordeals, bull or calf worship, 
New Year festivals, high-places, &c., are by no means confined to the 
Semitic world alone. These rites, cited as evidences of Semitic influence, 
are found not in Rhodesia, but in Madagascar, and it is part of Professor 
Keane’s theory that ‘the Himyaritic and Phoenician treasure-seekers 
reached Havilah through Madagascar, where they had settlements and 
maintained protracted commercial and social intercourse with the Malagasy 
natives. With them were associated the Jews.’ Philological evidence, 
too, is claimed in support of this view. It is observed that Malagasy 
shows no likeness to South African languages, while its agreement with 
the Oceanic family is complete. ‘ Semitic elements’ are also found, and 
these, Professor Keane contends, are not neo-Arabic (introduced by 
Moslem Arabs or Swahili), but proto-Arabic—in fact, of Himyaritic 
origin. His evidence, it is to be feared, will not meet with approval. 
The Malagasy terms for the days of the week (p. 187) are admittedly 
Arabic, but cannot be said to represent an older stage of that language. 
They resemble closely the terms found among the Hausas of the Western 
Sudan, and here as well as in Madagascar they are certainly due 
to the Mohammedan traders of the middle ages. The introduction of 
Madagascar into the problem only serves to complicate it further, and 
considerably weakens Professor Keane’s arguments, which, it is not 
improbable future discoveries in Rhodesia may at least partially confirm. 

8. A. C. 
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A History of Greece, by Professor J. B. Bury (London: Macmillan, 
1902), is a reissue in two volumes of the author’s excellent school history 
of Greece. The format is larger; the paper and type are better; con- 
siderable additions have been made to the notes, and new or contro- 
vertible views are supported by full references; and the whole is longer 
than the first edition by some 127 pages. This increase, however, is 
not so great as it appears, since the new edition contains fewer words to 
the page than the old. On the other hand the pictures included in the 
school history disappear in the library edition, a change not to be 
regretted, since most of them are very familiar to older scholars, and 
cheap reproductions of photographs have no chance of ‘coming out’ 
satisfactorily on the quality of paper used. The most serious alterations 
in the text occur in the first chapter, where, in dealing with the prehis- 
toric age, the author finds the diggers always outstripping him. He has 
made a brave effort to get abreast of discovery, and, though not in time 
for Praesos and its new Eteocretan inscription, has been able both to 
suppress what he once wrote on the Cretan script and to say something 
about Knossos, as revealed in the first season’s excavation. But his trust 
in preliminary reports has betrayed him into several minor errors. For 
example (p. 19), the Knossian tank is not in a room adjoining the throne- 
room, but in the throne-room itself; the bull’s head is a painted relief, 
not, as the author’s words imply, a fresco painting on the flat; and the 
tablets should not be described as rectangular. The notes contain a 
very judicious view of Professor Ridgeway’s contention in regard to the 
Pelasgi, which we recommend to all students. On the whole, if school 
histories of Greece must have a prehistoric chapter at all, this of 
Professor Bury’s is as sound as one could wish. We note that the 
second edition shows less certainty on several points than the first. 
‘Certain’ often becomes ‘possible,’ and notes of interrogation follow 
some statements that were made earlier without reservation. In future 
editions certain of the maps should be looked to. That, for example, of 
Crete on p. 21 contains numerous errors, especially in the eastern end of 
the island, while it leaves the western end almost blank; and that of 
Alexander’s Empire (vol. ii. facing p. 381) is somewhat arbitrarily 
variegated with green patches, signifying independent states, which were 
not, in fact, more independent at the conqueror’s death than many others 
here coloured pink, as being integral parts of the empire. Why, for 
instance, is Cappadocia pink if Pisidia is green? or why are Mysia and 
the Red Sea coast green if the Cossaean region, Armenia, Azerbaijan, 
and Merv are pink? Mysia and Rome ought hardly to be in one cate- 
gory. That it should be thought fit by the publishers to issue a library 
edition of a history written for schools speaks to their right sense of the 
superiority of this work to the majority of school histories. It is the 
clearest and soundest statement of the outlines of the Hellenic story 
that we have in our language, and as such should be the text-book of all 
younger students of the subject. M. 


Mr. Alexander Graham, the author of Roman Africa, an Outline of 
the History of the Roman Occupation of North Africa (London: Long- 
mans, 1902), isan architect, who has travelled in Roman Africa, has 
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observed intelligently the extant monuments of Roman rule, and 
writes pleasantly about them. The pity of it is that instead of limiting 
himself to a careful account of the monuments from an architectural 
and structural point of view—-a piece of work which much wants doing— 
he has been tempted to write a history of the Roman occupation, a task 
for which he is, to say the least, very insufficiently prepared. The result 
is pathetic. Here and there throughout the book are descriptions of 
monuments accurately done and possessing a real value for all who care 
to understand what these stately ruins mean. As instances it will be 
enough to refer to the account of the tomb of Juba, of Theveste, or of the 
Roman reservoirs. But those specimens of Mr. Graham at his best are 
almost buried out of sight under a mass of confused and inaccurate 
writing about the general history of the empire, the system of imperial 
administration, &c., subjects of which Mr. Graham has no real knowledge 
and of which his treatment is necessarily slipshod. Hence the book 
teems not only with misleading statements, but with actual blunders. 
Of the former the account given (pp. 35-7) of coloniae and municipia 
is a good illustration, and we regret to observe a reference to Richard of 
Cirencester in a footnote (p. 37). It is hardly correct to say that Galba 
and Otho were created emperors ‘ for their services to the state’ (p. 58). 
The following passages clearly stand in need of correction : ‘The emperor 
Commodus had an African and an Alexandrian fleet. It was in a ship 
of the latter that St. Paul embarked from Malta when he was journeying 
to Syracuse’ (p. 58). ‘In the time of Trajan one half of Roman Africa, 
according to Pliny, was in the hands of six proprietors, the emperor 
being by inheritance the largest owner ’ (p. 190). On the term procwra- 
tor rationis privatae Mr. Graham makes this astonishing comment: ‘ The 
words rationis privatae seem to indicate that the steward had his own 
reasons for ascertaining the exact area of the property’ (p. 191). The note 
on the tresviri at Cirta is far from satisfactory. ‘ Triumvirs were magis- 
trates who acted as judges in the coloniae and municipia. They were 
originally three in number, but were sometimes increased to four . . 

sometimes there were only two’ (p. 145). Of actual blunders the following 
may be quoted: ‘ Frontinus Geom’ should of course read ‘ Frontinus 
Grom.’ (p. 14); ‘ iii Ulpia Victrix’ should be ‘ xxx Ulpia Victrix’ (p. 168) ; 
‘Buritanus’ should be ‘Burunitanus’ (p. 189); ‘ Licinius’ and not 
‘ Licentius ’ (p. 276) is the name of Constantine’s rival; for ‘ principia 
dextra ’ read ‘ principalis’ (p. 167). Aulus Gellius did not write ‘ Noctes 
Africae ’ (p. 141), nor is ‘ eighteen times emperor ’ adequate as a rendering 
of ‘imp. xviii.’ Numidia was not governed by a ‘ consul’ under Diocletian, 
(p. 254) but by a ‘ consularis.’ N. 


Professor Pasquale Villari’s sketch of the Barbarian Invasions of 
Italy, which we noticed last year (vol. xvi. p. 404), has already appeared in 
an English version (two volumes. London: Unwin, 1902). Signora 
Villari is so well known as the translator of her husband’s works that we 
need not speak of the fidelity with which she has performed the present 
task. Occasionally we meet with forms of names like ‘ Longobard,’ 
which look strange in English ; but positive mistakes, such as ‘ A2tius,’ 
are quite exceptional. 0. 
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The Story of France, in two volumes, by Mr. Thomas E. Watson (New 
York : Macmillan, 1900), aims at being a popular history of France from 
the earliest times to the consulate of Napoleon. The first volume carries 
the story down to 1774, while the second, which contains more than 1,000 
pages, deals only withthe years 1774 to 1799. The early and medieval parts 
are extraordinarily bad, and in them many an ancient error that had, one 
hoped, long been quietly intombed once more faces the light of day. As 
we approach modern times the work is, at least comparatively, better. 
The author has some skill in putting his points effectively, and his style 
has some of the merits of attractive journalism. But even at its best 
the book is extremely diffuse, erratic, capricious, superficial, and pre- 
judiced, so that it cannot be regarded as a successful effort at popularisa- 
tion of historical truth. The author tells us in his preface that among his 
motives of writing his book was the desire ‘ to emphasise the corrupting 
influence of the union between church and state, to illustrate the blighting 
effects of superstition, ignorance, and blind obedience,’ and so on. This 
fairly characterises his general attitude. =. F. ©. 


The first volume of Professor P. J. Blok’s History of the Netherlands, 
which we reviewed in its Dutch form (vol. ix. p. 736), has been added in a 
German translation to the long series of the Geschichte der européiischen 
Staaten, founded by Heeren and Ukert (Geschichte der Niederlande, I. 


Gotha: F. A. Perthes, 1902). The translation is the work of O. G. 
Houtrouw. P. 


In Chivalry (‘ Social England’ Series. London: Swan Sonnenschein, 
1901) Mr. F. Warre Cornish has sought ‘ to consider chivalry from various 
points of view, and to illustrate from contemporary writings its unity and 
universality, and its claim to be regarded as an institution which sufficed 
for its own time.’ As a popular account of various aspects of the social 
life of the upper classes in the middle ages the book has considerable 
interest and is likely to be of service. But the title is somewhat of a 
misnomer, and the handling of the subject tends to conceal the fact 
that chivalry is rather an ideal of life than an institution. The range is 
moreover too wide for satisfactory treatment on so small a scale. As a 
consequence there seems to be a lack of distinction between the real 
chivalry of the crusades and the spurious sentiment of the fourteenth 
century. Mr. Cornish has, however, made a good use of the romances 
of chivalry, and by their aid constructed a picture which will for 
educational purposes illustrate usefully the ordinary political histories. 
It is a pity that he does not appear to have used the ‘Histoire de 
Guillaume le Maréchal,’ which would have afforded both socially and 
historically a better basis for his narrative than, say, the legendary 
romance of Fulk Fitzwarin. But, truth to tell, Mr. Cornish is not 
quite at home with his authorities. John of Brompton (whose date is 
not 1190) and Knighton, or even Matthew Paris, should not be quoted 
as the authorities for facts that can be found in Hoveden. Minor in- 
accuracies of detail are also too frequent, e.g. Godfrey of Bouillon for his 
brother Baldwin on p. 40, the reference to the case of Grey de Ruthven 
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and Hastings (under Henry JIJ) on p. 100, the implication that Henry IV 
never went to Jerusalem on p. 150, and others. There are a number of 
illustrations which are well chosen and well reproduced. C. L. K. 


The second volume of Mr. W. H. Stevenson’s excellent calendar of 
Edward I’s close rolls (Calendar of the Close Rolls, Edward I, 1279-1288. 
London : H.M. Stationery Office, 1902) differs only from its predecessor, 
which was published in 1900, in being printed by another printer. 
Covering the years of Edward I’s settlement of North Wales, some of 
its most interesting entries relate to the Principality and the March. 
Thus we learn on p. 227 that a large portion of the lordship of Clun 
was held by Llywelyn ap Gruffydd during the lifetime of the John 
Fitzalan who died in 1272, and that its recovery was due to his grandfather 
and guardian Roger Mortimer of Wigmore apparently not long before the 
latter’s death, ten years later. The index is very successful in dealing 
with proper names, and a conspicuous example of this is to be found 
in the correct interpretation of the garbled forms of a large number of 
obscure dependencies of the lordship of Clun referred to in the above 
passage. The slips are very few. On p. 613 ‘Carmarthenshire’ is 
accidentally put instead of ‘Cardiganshire’ in describing the situation 
of Geneurglyn; and on p. 641 ‘ Lanthelyon Crashenny’ might with 
advantage have been modernised as ‘ Llantilio Crossenny,’ while ‘ Pola,’ 
on p. 413 (index, p. 667), is clearly ‘Welshpool.’ Under ‘ Roger Clifford’ 
the index should have distinguished more clearly between the father 
and the son, by showing, for example, that the elder and not the 
younger Roger was the justice of the forest. ‘Mechen Uckoet’ might 
have been more specifically defined than as a commot of Powys 
Wenwynwyn. There was no need on p. 569 to query the ‘Co. 
Merioneth ’ that describes the situation of Bere Castle. A few names— 
the Gylbanligorgy, for example, on p. 101—are left unexplained ; but this 


is the exception, not the rule, in this most laborious, careful, and helpful 
calendar. 7. Ba 3s 


The first volume of Professor Ludwig Pastor’s Geschichte der Pépste 
seit dem Ausgang des Mittelalters has appeared in a third edition 
(Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder, 1901). It is not now necessary to direct 
attention to the importance of this learned work, which has long taken 
an assured place among the leading authorities on its subject. The 
literary apparatus, always one of Professor Pastor's strongest points, has 
been minutely revised, and the bulk of the volume considerably increased, 


mainly in consequence of the large additions to the footnotes taking 
account of recent publications. Q. 


Mr. C. L. Kingsford’s Henry V: the Typical Medieval Hero 
(‘Heroes of the Nations.” New York: Putnam, 1901) is an expansion 
of the short life of Henry which he contributed to the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography.’ He has not, perhaps, wholly succeeded in shaking 
off the austere style of that businesslike repertory, to other articles in which 
he might, by the way, have acknowledged obligations. But it is a sound 
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and scholarly piece of work, based upon a thorough study of the original 
sources, printed and manuscript, of which an excellent account is given 
in his preface. There was certainly room for a fuller history of the 
reign than is given in Sir James Ramsay’s ‘Lancaster and York,’ and 
this desideratum Mr. Kingsford has, for the present at all events, sup- 
plied. At the same time we are inclined to think that Sir James 
Ramsay’s unfavourable estimate of the justification and results of 
Henry’s war policy comes nearer the truth than the somewhat un- 
qualified eulogy of the younger historian. In his account of the battle 
of Shrewsbury, on the other hand, Mr. Kingsford seems to have followed 
Sir James rather too closely, introducing once more the ponds on the 
battle-field, which, Mr. Wylie has pointed out, are not permanent features 
of the site. The only other criticism we have to make is that in 
the description of the origin of the schism the admirable monograph of 
M. Valois does not seem to have been consulted. Had Mr. Kingsford 
remembered that the schism dissolved the traditional alliance of the 
houses of Valois and Luxemburg, he would surely have qualified his 
assertion that ‘for a full generation western Christendom was divided 
into two camps, in accordance with national policy.’ The choice of 
illustrations deserves a special word of commendation, but the maps 
of France and Wales are quite inadequate. os Be 


Mr. M. M. Shoemaker’s pleasant and prettily illustrated book on the 
Palaces, Prisons, and Resting-places of Mary, Queen of Scots (London : 
Virtue, 1902), belongs to tradition, not to history. The author is not 
critical, and does not pretend to be; his Mary is the beautiful, unlucky 
lady of a pious legend, who loved Darnley to the end of his brief days. 
This is a view quite as correct as Mr. Froude’s theory of the queen as a 
‘bad woman,’ catholic too, which made her worse. As Hume of Gods- 
croft, a contemporary of her later years and a presbyterian, said about 
Mary just what needed saying, one must not try to rob Mr. Shoemaker of 
his ‘early views.’ He has visited and offers pictures, in various mediums, 
of places associated with the queen, and he chats about them very agree- 
ably. What does it matter that Mary, who was at Inchmahone in the 
depth of a Scottish winter, can scarcely have had a ‘ child garden ’ there ? 
Mr. Shoemaker’s account of his interview with ‘the austere lady who 
takes care of the edifice bought by the Free Kirk under the impression 
that it was Knox’s house is very good reading. ‘The ruffian Ruthven’ 
was a saint in the eyes of the custodian. Why is Mary, ‘if not criminal, 
weak past all excuse’ for putting down Huntly? She thought him a 
dangerous traitor, and he certainly was a perfidious person. As to 
Mary’s gift of ecclesiastical vestments to adorn the person of Bothwell, 
Mr. Shoemaker says, ‘A very likely statement concerning so devout a 


catholic.’ But it isa true statement from the queen’s own household | 


inventories, and she was far from being a devout churchwoman in 1567. 
Mr. Shoemaker, to disprove the fact, goes on, ‘ Mary, indeed, was never 
at St. Andrews after the birth of James and her marriage with Both- 
well.’ But that has nothing to do with the question. It was not to 
Throckmorton that Mary at St. Andrews spoke of living like a bowrgeoise ; 
it was to Randolph. Mr. T. A. Croal, who revised Mr. Shoemaker’s 





or 
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work for the press, ought to have removed these errors. Mr. Oliphant’s 
portrait of Mary in youth was not supposed by him to be an original work, 
but probably an eighteenth-century copy of one of which there are 
variants in many Scottish houses. Was Sir Alexander Ramsay ‘ thrown 
on horseback into a cell’? If so he would have eaten his horse before 
he starved. There is a striking portrait of Bothwell, but what is its 
pedigree? The design of Kirk o’ Field, from a contemporary and to me 
unintelligible drawing, is incorrectly reproduced. It was not so much 
Morton as Douglas of Lochleven that sold the earl of Northumberland. 
That ‘some of the four Maries, notably Mary Livingstone,’ were with the 
queen in captivity seems odd. Mary Livingstone was married to one of 
the Semples; Mary Seton accompanied the queen to England. There 
is not much use in trying to defend Mary as to Babington’s plot. It is 
better to say, with the presbyterian earl of Angus, that she was within 
her right. However Mr. Shoemaker follows Sir John Skelton, and has 
the more secure opinion of Mr. Tytler to back his own. A. L. 


Mr. Reginald J. Fletcher’s handsome edition of The Pension Book of 
Gray’s Inn, 1569-1669 (London : Stevens, 1901), is creditable to all who 
have been concerned in its production. It may be well to explain at 
once that by some obscure process the term ‘pension’ was adopted to 
designate a meeting of the benchers of Gray’s Inn, and that what we 
have here is in effect the earliest extant minute-book of the ruling body 
of that honourable society. As it only begins in Elizabeth’s day, we 
cannot expect that it will throw much light on the origins of those very 
important institutions the Inns of Court. For the matter of ancient 
records Lincoln’s Inn can give her sister on the other side of Holborn a 
century and a beating; but as illustrations of the time which elapses 
between the accession of Elizabeth and the Restoration the contents of 
this book need not fear comparison with what has lately come to us from 
Lincoln’s Inn or the Inner Temple. (Is there to be one ‘silent sister’ ?) 
The tides of fashion bring incipient lawyers now to one Inn and now to 
another. If we are not misinformed, such changes have taken place 
within very recent times. But it should be needless to say that there 
was an age, the age of this earliest ‘ Pension Book,’ when Gray’s Inn, the 
Inn of Francis Bacon and of a crowd of distinguished men, played the 
first fiddle in the legal quartet. Many who have no special care for legal 
education, or even for any works of the law, will find in these pages much 
sound material for the political, social, and ecclesiastical history of Eng- 
land during a changeful period, and will be grateful to an editor who is 
fully alive to the many-sided interest of the stuff that he is handling. 
And though, as already said, this ‘Pension Book’ begins only at what 
we must call an unfortunately modern date, Mr. Fletcher has discussed 
the older story of his inn and other inns in an admirable introduction, 
which will certainly take rank among the very best pieces of work that 
have been devoted to this topic. It is a sober, judicious, and circum- 
spect essay: a pleasant contrast, indeed, to the work of a certain learned 
serjeant, who is here controverted and who seemed bent upon showing 
how poor a judge of historical evidence an experienced lawyer may be. 
The benchers of Gray’s Inn were well advised when they committed the 
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task of editing their records to their Reader, and we may earnestly hope 
that other volumes like this volume are yet to come from them and from 
him. F. W. M. 


The object of Mr. G. B. Hertz in his English Public Opinion after the 
Restoration (London : Fisher Unwin, 1902) is to show the popular view 
of the interest and duties of the nation—‘ the people’s idea of politics’— 
from the restoration of Charles II to the end of the century. He finds 
that throughout the period ‘mercantile ambition’ was the motive which 
coloured public opinion and directed its manifestation first against Holland, 
then against France. Three chapters are accordingly devoted to giving 
the English view of the Dutch and one to the English view of the French. 
Mr. Hertz lays down the rule that the second half of the seventeenth 
century is for England ‘the transition stage between that period when 
foreign policy was only an exclusive luxury of rulers, and our own age, 
when every citizen has at least a potential share in its guidance.’ Mr. 
Hertz has read widely and brings forward a mass of interesting quotations 
from the pamphlet literature of the period, and some from other sources, 
to support his thesis. The book will for this reason be of service to 
historians of the period. On the other hand it is very incomplete. 
Public opinion on domestic affairs is neglected, and there is no adequate 
account of the organs through which public opinion expressed itself. The 
book is, in short, merely a contribution to the history of one side of its 
nominal subject. C. H. F. 


In his William Pitt, vol. i. pt. i. (Leipzig: Teubner, 1901), Professor 
Felix Salomon gives us the first instalment of what promises to be a very 
thorough and valuable life of the younger Pitt. It contains, however, 
too small a part of the work to justify a more detailed judgment on the 
author’s method of treatment. The first chapter deals with Pitt’s family 
and education, ending in 1779, before he entered parliament. Then follow 
more than seventy pages upon the political doctrines of Chatham and the 
state of parties in England when the political life of the younger Pitt 
began. A third chapter of a hundred pages deals with the economic 
doctrines of Adam Smith in connexion with the social and commercial 
development of England. For the aim of Professor Salomon is to draw 
the stage as well as the actor, to show the relation of Pitt to his time and 
the influence which its conditions exercised upon his ideas and acts. At 
present it seems as if the author was inclined to make the frame too large 
for the portrait, but later volumes will prove whether he succeeds in 
avoiding this danger. The preface contains an excellent account of 
earlier lives of Pitt, and of authorities available for a biographer to-day. 
Professor Salomon has made a study of the Reports of the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission and consulted the records available in London 
and Dublin, and the state archives at Berlin. He has thus accumulated 
materials which no previous biographer of Pitt has had at his disposal, 
and his book is likely to be of great service to English historians of Pitt’s 
times. C. H. F. 
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Signor E. Loevinson’s Giuseppe Garibaldi e la sua legione nello Stato 
Romano, 1848-9 (Parte Prima. Roma: Societ& Editrice Dante Alighieri, 
1902), is a careful book on an unimportant subject. The author’s re- 
searches have been extremely diligent, and if his book contained 80 pages 
instead of nearly 800 it would have been welcome. As it is, the reader 
has to wade through a mass of absolutely trivial detail to glean the 
handful of valuable facts. The book shows the disorderly character of 
Garibaldi’s men, though it negatively refutes the more serious charges 
brought againstthem. For some months they lived at free quarters on the 
communes, on which they inflicted their presence, and on several occa- 
sions on monasteries. It proves too how eareful the provisional and 
republican governments at Rome were to keep the legion at some distance 
froin the city, till the French attack made it necessary to call them up. 
There is some interesting information as to the strength of republican 
feeling in the provincial towns. As a study of Garibaldi the book is too 
biassed in his favour to be of any great value. The author recognises 
indeed Garibaldi’s culpable insubordination and bad generalship. But he 
exaggerates his influence, which was not great among the middle classes ; 
and in Garibaldi’s controversies with Mazzini and General Roselli 
Signor Loevinson seems to have made little effort to understand how 
much can be said on the other side. B. K. 


The biography of Le Maréchal Canrobert, by M. Germain Bapst, of 
which the second volume has lately appeared (Paris: Plon, 1902), is, to 
some extent, an autobiography ; the writer sometimes gives several con- 
secutive pages of the exact words dictated to him by the marshal many 
years after the events, sometimes a consecutive narrative in which the 
views of each of them are combined. The period covers the coup d’état 
and the Crimean war. As regards the former we are given a delicately 
worded apology for the. emperor as a man who knew well enough the 
dangers before him, but who had no administrative capacity. But the 
war attracts our interest, because it is described throughout from the 
marshal’s point of view. He is a pleasant figure, popular with his men 
and his allies, single-hearted in his sense of duty, yet outspoken; for 
instance, he lets us see clearly how unready France was for war, with 
what labour the troops first landed in Turkey were organised, and how 
disastrous was a French expedition into the Dobrudzha, being under- 
taken to take off part of the army from the cholera-stricken Varna. He 
was loyal to the British, yet shows that he was conscious of an under- 
current of feeling in his mind against the entente cordiale; he criticises 
British methods decidedly, though in good taste, while the biographer 
has always clearly before his eyes the present dual alliance. The interest 
of the book culminates at the point where Canrobert, worried by the 
emperor’s impossible orders by telegraph, by the emperor’s secret agents, 
who spied and reported on him, and by his utter inability to conduct the 
siege vigorously, at last resigned. With good dramatic effect we are then 
allowed to see the contrast when Pélissier succeeded him. The evidence 
is all at first hand, and the picture of the workings behind the scene is 
vivid. The book will be valuable to those who find that the personal 
element gives most charm to history. But it would be most valuable to 
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the ordinary Englishman, whose sole knowledge of the Crimean war is 
limited to the first few battles, and who would be startled to find how 
little, comparatively, was done by the English army in the last stages 
before the final success. J. EK. M. 


Dr. Edgar Sheppard’s compilation on The Royal Palace of 
Whitehall (London: Longmans, 1902) will be a very useful book of 
reference for historians in general as well as for antiquarians specially 
interested in London topography. It contains a good plan of the old 
palace and a large number of reproductions of engravings representing 
Whitehall or parts of it at different periods. The banqueting room, the 
chapel royal, cockpit, privy garden, and other portions of the palace are 
treated at length, while about eighty pages are devoted to the history of 
private houses within the precincts of the palace. The author has had 
access to official documents and records which have enabled him to 
bring together a considerable amount of new information. On the other 
hand his treatment of evidence is very uncritical ; he does not distinguish 
sufficiently between original authorities and modern works of doubtful 
value, and his references are frequently far too vague. In discussing 
controverted questions, such as the site of the scaffold of Charles I and 
the manner of the king’s execution, he quotes at great length the 
opinions and arguments of others, but shows no power to sum up or to 
pronounce a judgment of his own. He supplies, however, the materials 
for a decision, and it is clear that Sir Reginald Palgrave is absolutely 
right in holding that Charles suffered on a low block, and probably 
correct with regard to the site of the scaffold and the position of the 
window through which the king approached it. The book also contains 
a large quantity of interesting information about events and ceremonies 
which took place at Whitehall, and some account of monarchs and others 
who at different times made it their residence. In short, though it is not 
well written or well put together, it repays perusal and will be of 
service. C. H. F. 


Mr. H. T. Crofton has issued a second volume of the History of 
Stretford Chapel for the Chetham Society (1901). The first was noticed 
in this Review in July 1900. The matter of the present volume is 
interesting as an account of the manorial system in the eighteenth 
century. The records of the court baron held by the De Traffords begin 
in 1700, when the suitors named are ‘John Doe and Richard Roe.’ 
The last court was held in 1872. The entries are partly in Latin, 
abbreviated so closely as to be almost incomprehensible, and we cannot 
feel sure that the editor has always caught the meaning. The English, 
both of these records and of the churchwardens’ accounts in the 
eighteenth century, is full of interesting dialect words, and the meaning 
of all of these is carefully explained. Copies of eleven estate maps are 
given, and a copious index. M. B. 


Considering that the Spaniards effected no settlements whatever 
within the limits of the present United States during the period covered 
by Mr. Woodbury Lowery’s labours, the title of his volume—The Spanish 
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Settlements within the Present Limits of the United States, 1518-1561 
(New York: Putnam, 1901)—is a little misleading. It deals with the 
adventures of those explorers who penetrated the regions north and 
north-west of the Mexican Gulf, in the expectation of finding them 
rich in gold and silver, and whose uniform ill-success in this respect con- 
vinced their contemporaries that there was nothing in these parts worth 
troubling about. 


It is a matter of comparatively small importance (says Mr. Lowery) to trace 
the path of these Spanish adventurers with the precisicn of a modern railway ; 
the living interest, the central figures, the true object of our study should be 
the hardy, valorous, and loyal pioneers themselves, who undauntedly faced an 
unknown land as Columbus had faced an unknown sea. 


Too little is known of their personalities to make it possible even for an 
enthusiast like Mr. Lowery to invest them with much living interest ; 
but a good deal of ethnographical information was collected in these expedi- 
tions, and there is plenty of scope for ingenuity in endeavouring to make 
out their routes on the map. The longest journey—that of Coronado to 
New Mexico and beyond in 1540—is probably the one which presents the 
greatest difficulties. Most commentators, relying too much on the literal 
accuracy of the narratives, and taking for granted that Coronado must 
have passed by way of the existing Pueblo villages, have concluded that 
he marched in an eastward direction a little to the south of Santa Fé, 
and ultimately wandered as far north as the northern half of Kansas 
State, perhaps even into Nebraska. Mr. Lowery places the mythical 
‘Quivira,’ the object of Coronado’s remoter wanderings, about the 
middle of Kansas State, a little south of the Kansas River. It is difficult 
to be satisfied with this location, and Mr. Lowery might well, by way of 
indicating at least one alternative, have given something more than a 
bare reference to Mr. F. §. Dellenbaugh’s paper, entitled ‘The True 
Route of Coronado’s March,’ in the Bulletin of the American Geo- 
graphical Society for December 1897. Mr. Dellenbaugh argues that 
Coronado’s route lay considerably more to the south, passing eastward 
from San Antonio, near Socorro, on the Rio Grande, which he identifies 
with the ‘ Tiguex’ of the explorer, and through the middle of Guadaloupe 
County into Texas, the Rio Pecos having been crossed at Puerto de Luna, 
and that the return route lay still further to the southward. Mr. 
Dellenbaugh seems to be on the right track; but his studies, it is under- 
stood, are at present incomplete, and there is evidently much more to be 
said before Coronado’s route can be regarded as definitely settled. 
E. J. P. 


Readers of Professor A. B. Hart’s Foundations of American Foreign 
Policy (New York and London: Macmillan, 1902), who, like the present 
reviewer, expected to find a compendious account of the diplomatic 
history of the United States, will experience disappointment. Instead 
they will find a reprint of magazine articles, written round the central 
thesis that the annexationist policy of to-day involves no departure from 
the historical attitude of the United States. To a great extent Professor 
Hart would seem to be beating the air. No one would seriously deny 
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that, in a sense, the United States have always been a world power, or 
that their history has been one of continuous expansion. The point 
which has to be met is that hitherto subjection to federal control has 
been an abnormal and temporary stage, preceding a permanent condition 
of statehood, whereas, in the case of the Philippines, such a theory 
involves an obvious absurdity. Mr. Hart, indeed, would seem to sur- 
render his own case when he writes, ‘ For efficient colonial administration 
we need a colonial department ...a public sentiment which will 
recognise the necessity of trained colonial administrators,’ since all this 
surely involves a new departure. To the historical student the value of 
the book mainly consists in the last two chapters, which contain an 
admirably clear account of the Monroe doctrine and a useful bibliography 
of American diplomatic history. As ephemeral literature the other articles 
doubtless served well enough, but the words of a professor should be 
weighty, and it is a little startling to hear on such authority, ‘Of the 
Venezuelan incident in 1895-6 it is unnecessary here to speak further than 
to say that President Cleveland plainly intimated that the United States 
might have to fight for its principles of peace and goodwill; and the 
matter was adjusted by concessions on the part of England.’ Moreover, 
a cynical observer might suggest. that American statesmen have some- 
times ‘steered the nation’ through the perils of boundary controversies 
by the exercise of other virtues besides ‘ patience and forbearance.’ Con- 
sidering that under the award of the king of the Netherlands in the 
matter of the Maine boundary Great Britain would have obtained about 
2,600,000 acres, whereas under the final treaty of 1842 she obtained over 
3,200,000, it is hardly accurate to say that ‘the territory was divided 
nearly on the line of the rejected arbitration.’ Writing in 1899 it is 
strange to find Mr. Hart quoting the colony of New Zealand as, at the 
present time, an example of failure in its dealings with the native 
question. H. E. E. 
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Notices of Pertodical Pubhcatons 


[Contributions to these Notices, whether regular or occasional, are invited. They 


. should be drawn up on the pattern of those printed below, and addressed to the Editor, 


at Oxford, by the first week in March, June, September, and December. | 


Catalogue of the Barrois manuscripts purchased from Lord Ashburnham by the 
Bibliothégue Nationale [with notes and extracts]: by H. Omonr.—Bibl. Ecole 
Chartes, lxii. 5, 6. 

Gleanings from the manuscripts in the Collegium Clementinum at Prague: by J. 
TruniAit.—Cesky Gas. Histor. April. ; 

The genuineness of the Sardican canons: by C. H. Turner [who argues in favour of 
them, against J. Friedrich.|—Journ. Theol. Stud. 11. April. 

On the earliest papal registers: by H. Srernacker [who seeks to go behind the existing 
collections to the registers out of which they were composed.]-—Mitth. Oesterreich. 
Gesch. xxiii. 1. 

On the composition of the chronicle known as that of Fredegarius: by L.° HatpHen 
(who examines Schniirer’s recent theory, which he accepts in part as an improve- 
ment on that of Krusch].—Rev. hist. Ixxix.1. May. 

Report on manuscripts of Frankish councils in Italian libraries: by A. WERMINGHOFF 
[with texts and extracts].—N. Arch. xxvii. 3. 

The institutions of canons and nuns drawn up after the council of Aachen [816]: by 
A. Wermincuorr [on their sources and their compiler (probably Ansegisus of St. 
Wandrille) ; with remarks on the recensions of the Rule of St. Chrodegang and on 
a supposed statute of Charles the Great for the church of Vienne, and with the 
texts of a nun’s daily order from a twelfth-century manuscript at Montpellier and 
of a fragment of the Acts of the Lateran synod of 1059.]—N. Arch. xxvii. 3. 

On the letters of Lupus of Ferriéres: by A. Levrtuarn [partly based on materials left 

by the late A. Giry]. I.—Bibl. Ecole Chartes, lxii. 5, 6. 

On Nolker Balbulus : by J. Scuwaum [who prints verses and a dialogue illustrating 
his work as a teacher] and P. von WinTERFELD [on the ‘ Vita s. Galli ’].—N. Arch. 
XXVvii. 3. 

On the poems of Leo of Vercelli: by H. Buocu.—N. Arch. xxvii. 3. 

A new palimpsest of the Basilica: by C. Ferri [in the Vatican, of eleventh century). 

+ Byz. Zft. xi.1,2. Feb. 

The epistle against the forbidding of priests’ marriage [published in Fox’s ‘Acts and 
Monuments,’ ii. 466, ed. 1641, under the name of Volusianus, bishop of Carthage] : 
by E. Dituuxer [who reprints the tract, with a collation of the modern Cambridge 
transcript by Miss M. Bateson. The author wrote about 1076 in Germany or, 
less probably, in France].—SB. Akad. Wiss. Berlin, 1902, p. 418. 

On the sources of Caesarius of Heisterbach’s ‘ Libri viii Miraculorum.’—Anal. 
Bolland. xxi. 1. 

An Italo-Greek synazxarion {in two manuscripts of the Gospels, Evv. 13 and 346, 
belonging to the ‘ Ferrar group.’ The latest commemoration is of the thirteenth 
century].—Anal. Bolland. xxi. 1. 
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Imperial documents [1281-1358] from libraries in Northern Italy and Burgundy: by 
J. Scuwatm.—N. Arch. xxvii. 3. 

A letter of the city of Bologna to Rudolf of Habsburg [1289]: printed by A. ScHu.Te. 
Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch. xxiii. 1. 

On the Fontes Historiae Imperii Trapezuntini: by P. N. Paracroreru [giving emen- 
dations of the text published by Papadopulu-Kerameos in 1897}.—Byz. Zft. xi. 1, 2. 
Feb. 

Two unknown works of Fernandus of Cordova, preserved in manuscript at Rome: by 
R. Povrarpin.—Bibl. Ecole Chartes, lxii. 5, 6. 

On the letters of Theodoros Lascaris: by P. N. Paraczoraru [emending the Greek 
text published by Nicolaus Festa in 1898].—-Byz. Zft. xi.1, 2. Feb. 

Correspondence of Philibert de Chalon, prince of Orange: by U. Rosert [continued to 
30 March 1530].—Boletin R. Acad. Hist. xl. 4, 5. 

The chronicle of the year 1570: by T. Precer [probably by Hierotheos of Monembasia] 
Byz. Zft. xi. 1,2. Feb. 


Is history a science? by E. Méuier.—Hist. Jahrb. xxiii. 1. 

The religion of the emperor Julian: by P. Artarp.—Rev. Quest. hist. lxxi. 2. April. 

The date of Commodianus: by G. 8. Ramunvo [who places him in the reign of Julian 
the Apostate].—Arch. R. Soc. Rom. xxiv. 3, 4. 

St. Gregory Nazianzen from his letters: by J. Freenanp.—Dublin Rev., N.S., 41. 
April. ; 

A synod at Caesarea in Palestine in 393: by E. W. Brooxs.—Journ. Theol. Stud. 11. 
April. 

On the death of John Climacos: by F. Nav [who dates it c. 649].—Byz. Zft. xi. 1, 2. 
Feb. 

The history of the Angelus bell: by 'T. Esser [who examines the evidence and finds 
the first definite record of it in Tyrol in 1239].— Hist. Jahrb. xxiii. 1. 

The co-onation stone at Westminster and its legendary connexion with Santiago de 
Compostella: by Sir J. H. Riverr-Carnac [with illustrations of other stones with 
cupmarks]. The article is followed by Galician and Portuguese examples of 
hemispherical writing: by F. M. Parvo. Boletin R. Acad. Hist. xl. 5. 

Medieval libraries.—Quart. Rev. 390. April. 

The date of the death of Gobelinus Persona: by M. Jansen [distinguishing him from 
Gobelinus of Cologne, who wrote in 1524, and fixing the former’s death on 17 Nov. 
1421].—Hist. Jahrb. xxiii. 1. 

The eastern policy of Alfonso the Magnanimous of Aragon: by F. Ceronz.—Arch. 
stor. Napol. xxvii. 1. 

Francis I and the first war of religion in Switzerland [1529-1531]: by A. Hyrvorx.— 
Rey. Quest. hist. lxxi. 2. April. 

On the conflicts between Charles V and Paul IIT: by M. Broscu. —Mitth. Oesterreich. 
Gesch. xxiii. 1. 

The triple alliance of 1717: by T. Bussevaker.—Bijdr. voor vaderl. Geschied., 4th 
ser., ii. 2, 3. 

The relations of the Neapolitan patriots with the Consulate, and the idea of a united 
Italy [1799-1801]: by B. Croce.—Arch. stor. Napol. xxvii. 1. 

New lights on Napoleon’s invasion projects: by H. W. Witson [an examination of the 
third volume of Captain Desbriére’s work ‘ Projets et Tentatives de débarquements 
aux Iles Britanniques,’ dealing with the flotilla of 1803].—Monthly Rev. 19. 
April. 

The meeting of Wellington and Bliicher at the windmill at Brye [16 June 1815]: by 
J. von PrivcK-Harrrune [who shows that eye-witnesses knew only of the duke’s 
promise to help the Prussians at Ligny conditionally upon his not being himself 
attacked: ‘ Wellington’s action at Brye was in every way correct, and he gave no 
cause for reproach on the part of the allies.’ The development of the opposite 
view, maintained by Treitschke and Lehmann, is treated as a good example of the 
growth of legend].—Hist. Jahrb. xxiii. 1. 
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France 

The earliest monasteries in southern Gaul: by J. M. Besse.—-Rev. Quest. hist. lxxi. 2. 
April. 

Catalogue of the acts of Pippin I and Pippin II, kings of Aquitaine [816-848]: by- 
R. Grarp [based on materials left by the late A. Grry].—Bibl. Ecole Chartes, lxii, 
5, 6. 

The worship of St. Samson at the end of the tenth century: by F. Dutne [drawn from 
tenth-century service books, with an appendix on the reverence paid to Samson in 
Normandy}.—Ann. de Bretagne, xvii. 3. 

Robert le Bougre and the beginnings of the Inquisition in northern France: by C. H. 
Haskins. —Amer. Hist. Rev. vii. 3. April. 

The synodal statutes of Coutances of the year 1479 [preserved in a Vatican manu- 
script]: by P. Lecacnevx.—Bibl. Ecole Chartes, Ixii. 5, 6. 

The ‘caisse du clergé de France’ and the protestant converts [1598-1790]: by A. 
Cans.—Bull. Soc. Hist. Protest. Frang. li. 5. May. 

The shipping and commerce of Nantes, 1661-1715: by E. Gaxory [treating of Nantes 
and foreign corsairs, the Nantais corsairs, the inhabitants of Nantes, the town and 
its institutions, and the dependent ports of the neighbourhood].—Ann. de Bretagne, 
xvii. 3 (concluded from xvii. 1 and 2). 

The festival of La-Trinité-Porhott towards the end of the seventeenth century: by 
F. Le Lay [with an appendix of proofs and documents].—Ann. de Bretagne, xvii. 3. 

Russian works on the French Revolution: by N. Karérev.—Révol. Frane. xxi. 10. 
April. 

The reform of criminal legislation: by A. Brerre [giving a description of Lepelletier 
de Saint-Fargeau’s report of 23 May 1791].—Révol. Frane. xxi. 10. April. 

The first ministry of Roland: by C. Perroup.—Révol. Frang. xxi. 12. June. 

Life of Napoleon I [a review of J. H. Rose’s book].—Edinb. Rev. 400. April. 

General d’ Hédowville and the pacification of the Vendée [1799-1800]: by P. Rosrquet 
[from his notes made about 1823].—Rev. hist. lxxviii. 2. March. 

Lucien Bonaparte and Napoleon in 1807: by P. Marmorrtan [on the emperor’s plans 
for his brother’s marriage].—Rev. hist. Ixxix.1. May. 

The geographical distribution of political parties during the First Restoration: by 

. Mater. [There is no clear geographical demarcation between parties. The 
majority in 1824 is right and in 1827 left centre. Some royalist arrondissements 
in 1824 pass to the extreme left in 1827. Brittany, the south-west, Provence, 
Dauphiné, the plain of Lorraine tend to be conservative. The plain of Aquitaine and 
the Charente, Languedoc, the industrial region of Rouen, Picardy, and Champagne, 
are progressive. In the centre political parties are intermingled].—Révol. Franc. 
xxi. ll. May. 

Talleyrand im 1830, from contemporary memoirs: by P. Manrovx.—Rev. hist. 
Ixxviii. 2. March. 

The life and writings of Auguste Siméon Luce [¢14 Dec. 1892]: by H. Watton.— 
Bibl. Ecole Chartes, lxii. 5, 6. 


Germany and Austria-Hungary 


The charter of foundation of the chapter of Leitmeritz: by A. L. Kresérx. Cesky Cas. 
Histor. April. 

On the Annalista Saxo, a. 1062: by H. Bresstav [who traces this notice to the Hasung 
annals].—N. Arch. xxvii. 3. 

On the Annals of Paderborn: by the late P. Scnerrer-Borcuorst [supplementing his 
attempt to reconstruct this lost work].—N. Arch. xxvii. 3. 

On the travelling accounts of bishop Wolfger of Passaw [1203-4]: by A. von Jaxscu 
{who examines the dates of the later pieces in the same collection, belonging to the 
second half of the thirteenth century].—Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch. xxiii. 1. 

Wallenstein’s treaty with the emperor in 1632: by W. Micnaen [partly from 
despatches of Robert Anstruther, the English ambassador at the imperial court, 
and of the papal nuncio Rocci].—Hist. Zft. lxxxviii. 3. 
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The French protestant refugees at Berlin, from the unpublished correspondence of the 
count of Rébenac [1681-1688]: by G. Pacts.—Bull. Soc. Hist. Protest. Frane. li. 3. 
March. 


Ranke’s judgment on Frederick William IV: by G. Kaurmann [who thinks it 


prejudiced].—Hist. Zft. lxxxviii. 3. 

Franz Xaver Kraus [{28 Dec. 1901]: by H. Gravert.—Hist. Jahrb. xxiii.1. By 
K. Kinstie.—Rev. d’Hist. eccl. iii. 2. 

Paul Scheffer-Boichorst [¢17 Jan.].—N. Arch. xxvii. 3; Hist. Jahrb. xxiii. 1. 

Max Biidinger [+ 22 Feb.]—N. Arch. xxvii. 3. 


Great! Britain and Ireland 


The British section of Antonine’s Itinerary: by J. J. Raven. V.—Antiquary, N.S., 149. 
May (continued from 141. Sept. 1901). 

English mass-books in the ninth century: by H. A. Wizson [who traces a connexion 
with Capua and Beneventum].—Journ. Theol. Stud. 11. April. 

Coronation rites: by C. Epmonps.—Dublin Rev., N.S., 41. April. 

The history of the king’s coronation ornaments: by W. H. St. Jouxn Horr.—The 
Ancestor, 1. April. 

Scottish coronations: by Miss Krntocu.—Dublin Rev., N.S., 41. April. 

The office of lord great chamberlain: by J. H. Rounp. -Monthly Rev. 21. June. 

Scottish Cistercian houses: by M. Barrett.—Dublin Rev., N.S., 41. April. 

The Grosvenor pedigree: by W. H. B. Brep [who traces it not further back than the 
time of Henry II and exposes various fictions about it].—The Ancestor, 1. April. 

The origin of the Fitzgeralds: by J. H. Rounp. I.—The Ancestor, 1. April. © 

English forests and forest laws of the thirteenth century.—Edinb. Rev. 400. April. 

Studies in the sources of the social revolt in 1381: by G. Krrexn.—Amer. Hist. Rev. 
vii. 3. April. [In this and in an article in the preceding number the author 
disputes the received account (as given by J. R. Green) of the conferences of 
Richard II with the people at Mile End and Smithfield, and of Wat Tyler’s death. 
He maintains that Froissart’s narrative of the events in London was not derived, 
as supposed by Kervyn de Lettenhove, from information given him by Robert de 
Namur, who was an eye-witness, but that it is marked by serious inaccuracies and 
influenced by the prejudices of chivalry; and that the true story is to be found in 
recently published sources, especially the French ‘Chronicle’ edited by Mr. 
Trevelyan in this Review (xiii. 509-522) and the documents in Réville’s ‘ Souléve- 
ment des Travailleurs d’Angleterre en 1381,’ compared with the misnamed ‘ Vita 
Ricardi II’ of the Monk of Evesham and other known authorities. Mr. Kriehn 
finds the death of Tyler to have been a piece of deliberately planned treachery on 
the part of the court.] 

Martial law historically considered: by W. 8. Hotpsworta.—Law Qu. Rev. 70. 
April. 

A poem in honour of English musicians [c. 1400], ‘Sub Arturo plebs vallata;’ a new 
edition from two manuscripts.—Bibl. Ecole Chartes, Ixii. 5, 6. 

The title of ‘gentleman:’ by Sir G. R. Srrwet. [who thinks that as a class-name it is 
not found earlier than 1413].—The Ancestor, 1. April. 

English coronations [from James I onwards}].—Church Qu. Rev. 107. April. 

The church and the clergy before the civil wars.-—Church Qu. Rev. 107. April. 

Cromwell’s policy in its economic aspect : by G. L. Beer [who maintains the exceptional 
nature of Cromwell’s colonial policy in English history as being ‘ in advance of the 
desires of the English people and the needs of commerce ;’ justifies the alliance 
with France on the ground that it was really aimed against England’s rival in 
trade, the Dutch republic; and points out that the scheme for making England a 
continental power was rendered unnecessary by the accession of William III and 
the waning of the Dutch colonial and maritime power.}—Polit. Science Quart. xvi. 
4, xvii. 1. 

A manuscript map of the river Hull [1668]: by T. SHerHarp.—Antiquary, N,S., 149. 
May. 

Lady Sarah Lennoz’s life and letters [1745-1826].—Edinb. Rev. 400. April. 
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Notes made by Gustave d’Eichthal on the condition of the working classes in England 
[1828]: by E. p’ErcutHan.—Rev. hist. lxxix.1.. May. 

John Richard Green.—Edinb. Rev. 400. April. Quart. Rev. 390. April. 

Samuel Rawson Gardiner.—Quart. Rev. 390. April. 


Italy 


Ancient documents in the Capitular Archives of St. Peter’s on the Vatican: by L. 
ScHIAPARELLI [with a history of the formation of the archives].— Arch. R. Soc. Rom. 
xxiv. 3-4. 

The legend of SS. Fidelis, Alecander, Carpophorus, and other martyrs [venerated at 
Como and Bergamo]: by F. Savio.—Anal. Bolland. xxi. 1. 

The government of Theodoric and the rule of the Ostrogoths in Italy, from the writings 
of Ennodius: by M. Dumovtim, II, III.—Rev. hist. Ixxviii. 2, xxix. 1. March, 
May (concluded). 

On the ‘ Alpes Apenninae’ in Paulus Diaconus, ii. 18: by J. Junc.—Mitth. Oesterreich. 
Gesch. xxiii. 1. 

Alberic II and the papal state: by W. Stcxen [who examines the political condition 
of Rome and of the papal power in the age following the Carolingian period].— 
Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch. xxiii. 1. 

The probable itinerary of Archbishop Aribert in his escape from Conrad IT: by 
A. Ratti [from Piacenza to S. Salvatore del Monte Tolla and thence by Bobbio to 
Milan. The evidence is the archbishop’s autograph subscribed as witness to a 
deed of gift to the see of Bobbio, unfortunately undated}.—Arch. Stor. Lomb., 3rd 
ser., Xxxiii. 

The peace of Venice between Frederick I and William II of Sicily [1177]: by 
K. A. Kenr [who shows the document to have been drawn up on Norman-Sicilian 
models}.—N. Arch. xxvii. 3. 

Tuscan bankers and the Holy See [relating especially to the Cerchi]: by G. Arms. — 
Arch. R. Soc. Rom. xxiv. 3-4. 

The delay in the marriage of Valentina Visconti: by G. Romano (who attributes it to 
the necessity of raising her dowry by taxation; see ‘ Arch. Stor. Lomb.’ no. xix. 
The author is in general agreement with F. Comaire, no. xxix., and opposed to 
E. Jarry’s conclusions].— Arch. Stor. Lomb. 3rd ser., xxxiii. 

The marriage of Lionel, duke of Clarence, with Violante Visconti [1368]: by C. H. 
Bromspy.—Athenaeum, 3894, 3896. 14, 28 June. 

The Life of St. Bernardino of Siena by Leonardo Benvoglienti [written 1447- 
1450].—Anal. Bolland. xxi. 1. 

The Chronicles of Viterbo written by Francesco d’ Andrea: by P. Eatnr [concluded].— 
Arch, R. Soc. Rom. xxiv. 3-4. 

On the diary of Giovanni Battista Belluzzi of San Marino [the military architect, 
1535-1541]: by P. Rerprt.—Arch. R. Soc. Rom. xxiv. 3-4. 

Cardinal Bellarmin as a young man, from unpublished family letters: by G. 
BuscuBELL.—Hist. Jahrb. xxiii. 1. 

Notes on the Inquisition in Lombardy [including Venetian Lombardy] during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries: by A. Battistenta.—Arch. Stor. Lomb., 3rd 
ser., Xxxxiii. 

Contemporary opinion on Alfieri, derived from the correspondence of Alessandro and 
Pietro Verri [1781-1783]: by E. Greprt.—Arch. Stor. Lomb., 3rd ser., xxxiii. 


The Netherlands and Belgium 
The family of Persijn van Waterland: by J. Craanpnisx.—Bijdr. voor vader). 
Geschied., 4th ser., ii. 2, 3. 


The register of Florence V, count of Holland [1280-1287]: by S. Mutuer, Hz. [who 
analyses the contents of a volume mainly written about 1346 but containing earlier 
entries, and prints the text of the documents].— Bijdr. en Mededeel. Hist. Genootsch. 
Utrecht, xxii. 


Documents concerning the services, tenths, and payments for its exemption, due from 
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the content of our Lady at Middelburg [1387-1512]: printed by R. Fruix.—Bijdr. 
en Mededeel. Hist. Genootsch. Utrecht, xxii. 

Remi Driewx, bishop of Bruges, and the troubles in the Netherlands: by A. DE 
ScHREVEL, continued.—Rev. d’Hist. eccl. Louvain, 1902, 1. m 

Correspondence between prince Maurice and Reinier Pauw, burgomaster of Amster- 
dam [1617-1619]: printed by J. C. Breen.—Bijdr. en Mededeel. Hist. Genootsch. 
Utrecht, xxii. 

A contract for the slave trade [1657]: printed by G. W. Kernxamp.-—Bijdr. en 
Mededeel. Hist. Genootsch. Utrecht, xxii. 

Three letters of Samuel Sorbiére on the condition of Holland in 1660: printed by 
P. J. Buox.—Bijdr. en Mededeel. Hist. Genootsch. Utrecht, xxii. 


Russia 


A new document about the False Demetrius: by S. SHamprnaco.—Russk. Star. 
May. 

On the personality of the False Demetrius: by V. Gounsovsxr. Istorich. Viestnik. 
May. 

Nicholas de Mello, the monk {an episode of the ‘time of troubles’]: by P. Preruine. 
Russk. Star. May. 

The agents in the fall of Speranski [the liberal minister of Alexander I]: by J. 
Bicuxoy. Russk. Star. March. 

The exile of Speranski in 1812: by A. Bicuxov. Russk. Star. April. 

Letters of Nicholas I and the grand duke Michael Pavlovich. Russk. Star. May. 


Spain 

The legend of St. Potamia: by M. Férotry.—Anal. Bolland. xxi. 1. 

The principality of Catalonia: by F. Frra [on the origin of the name, the old 
boundaries of the principality, and its relation to the county of Barcelona].— 
Boletin R. Acad. Hist. xl. 3. 

The challenge of Rodrigo de Benavides and Richard de Merode: by F. R. p— Unacén 
{who prints a full account of this celebrated affair, attributed to Antonio Flérez de 
Benavides.|—Boletin R.. Acad. Hist. xl. 3. 


The council of Castile in the eighteenth century: by G. Desprvises pv Dezert. I.— 
Rev. hist. lxxix.1. May. 


America and Colonies , 


Christianity in Greenland in the middle ages: by E. Beavvors.—Rev. Quest. hist. 
Ixxi. 2. April. 

Western Maryland in the revolution: by B. C. Sterner [dealing with the part played 
by its inhabitants, mainly Germans, during the war of independence].—Johns 
Hopkins Univ. Studies, xx. 1. 

The commercial privileges of the French-American treaty of 1803: by M. Ferranp.— 
Amer. Hist. Rev. vii. 3. April. 

The papers of Sir Charles Vaughan [1825-1835]: by J. A. Doytx. II., concluded.— 
Amer. Hist. Rev. vii. 3. April. 

Who burned Columbia? by J. F. Ruopes [who decides that the town was ‘not burned 
by the orders either of general Sherman on entering, or of general Wade Hampton 
on evacuating it.|—Amer. Hist. Rev. vii. 3. April. 

Herbert B. Adams [1850-1901], with a bibliography of the ‘ Studies’ founded by him 
in 1882.—Johns Hopkins Univ. Studies, xx. extra number. 

Review of historical publications relating to Canada [1901]: by G. M. Wrone and 
H. H. Lanetron.—Univ. of Toronto Studies, 1902. 








